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INTEODUCTION. 



In the numerous works that deal with the times of 
I George III. and IV., many references are made to 
^^Lmore intimate companions of the tatter in hia 
^B younger days, when Prince of Wales. 

Among those alluded to briefly by biographers 
stand conspicuously the " Barrymores," who at 
one time shared the favour of the Prince of "Wales' 
patronage, together with the Hangers, Lades, and 
Legers of those days. 

To search, then, in the spirit of the Spanish 

I maxim, " Tell me who you go with, and I'll tell 
you what you are," has been my aim in producing 
Ehe following work. 
[ I record the doings of this curious family in no 
Sympathetic spirit, nor would I have undertaken 
what has proved a most laborious task did I 
not think some good might be effected by this 
disastrous example of folly and extravagance. 
On the other hand, there is much in the 
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character of Bicbard, the 7th Earl of Barrymore, 
which stamps him as one of those freaks of nature 
that now and again appear among us. He was 
endowed with genius, learning, and wit, yet he 
sacrificed them all to pursuits which compassed 
his ruin. 

The Thespian productions by the Earl at his 
handsome theatre at Wargrave are historic, but 
no special account of them in detail has hitherto 
been published. 

The records of the Earl's doings on the race- 
course, the field, and in other athletic pursuits, 
bring many well-known characters into promi- 
nence, while the dramatic and other anecdotes 
will afford amusement and instruction to the 
general, as well as to Sporting and Dramatic 
readers. 

In a work wherein I strive to depict the life of 
" smart " Society of that day, without too deeply 
wounding the feelings of this, I hope to be held 
guiltless of any sinister motives, should it be con- 
sidered that I have offended against good taste. 



J. Iv. xl. 



London, N.W., Nov. 1, 1893. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ief Qwouat of the family of Barry — ThB fourth, fifth, and 
sixth Earla of Barrymore — Birth of Caroline, EioharO, 
Henry, and Augustus Barry— Death of the sixth Earl of 
Barrymoro — Early iluya of Ktthard, the seventh earl. 

The noble family of Barry csime to this country 
in the train of William the Cooqueror, and was 
most probably of Norman origin. Many histo- 
rians assert, however, tliat the family descended 
from the powerful counts of Paris, who, through 
Hugh Capet, the last holder of that dignity, 
hecanie kings of France. The name Barry, was 
in former times spelt in various ways ; those who 
could write, used any form of spelling their fancy 
.dictated, or the tongue, or dialect of the various 
;diBtricts suggested. Many instances of this are 
loorded, but, for the present purpose, the fol- 
lowing will suffice. From the original, Paris, the 
,ame is found by Norman-French changed to 
irre, Barn, the last with, and without, the de 
ir du; then again distorted by the various 
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dialects of Great Britain, into Barry, Diparry, 
Ppfs, Parr, Parrish, Dunbar, Parry, &c., &c. 

The ancestor, and founder of the family of 
Barry here, was William de Barre, who was 
followed soon after tlie battle of Hastings, by 
other relatives fi-om N^ormandy. These included 
one, Robert de Barre, sent by William the Con- 
queror, as an ambassador to the Pope in 1069. 
To give an account of the services rendered by 
the members of this family, over some seven or 
eight centuries, would be beyond the province of 
the present work ; suffice it to say that, though 
they came of a race of warriors, the Barrya have 
shone in all branches of learning and art. 

Gerald Barry — Giraldiis Camhrensis — the first 
historian of Ireland, and afterwards Bishop of St. 
David's, was tutor to King John, and a direct 
descendant of the William de Barre who came to 
England in the train of the Conqueror. 

Gerald's immediate ancestors settled in Wales, 
and later near Cork, in the south of Ireland, where 
they obtained a grant of an extensive tract of 
land, an a reward for their services in the conquest 
of that country. It is said they soon reduced to 
"civility," the natives on their property, who 
called their conquerors the Burrach-Mohr — 
(Barrymore), in English, " the Great Barrys," on 
account of their power and wealth. But this was 
not all the Celtic tongue did for their name. A 
David de Barry cheered his men on, in a fight 
with the McCarthy's, with his war-cry of " Boutez 
en avant" — push forwanl — and the war-cry was 
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tranaforraed into "Buttevant," given later as a 
name to one of the nianorB owned by this fanaily. 
In the reign of Ricliard II., the dignity of Viscount 
was bestowed on the Barry who was then in pos- 
session of the estates, as Viscount Buttevant, the 
first title of that rank created iu Ireland. Henry 
VII. also further ennobled the family, as did 
Charles I., by their best known title at the 
present day : Earls of Barryuiore. 

James Barry, the fourth Earl, sat for many 
years in the English House of Commons, being 
only an Irish peer, first for Stockbridge, 1710- 
1713; and from 1714-1747 for Wigan. On the 
29th February, 1744, King George II. notified 
the Commons, that he had caused the Earl of 
Barrymore, one of their body, to be arrested for 
assumed treasonable practices. To this, the 
House returned an addre-ss to his Majesty, thanked 
him, and desired that evei^ suspected person 
might be so secured. So much for the incident : 
it is the cause of this proceeding that interests 
ns. 

Jttmes Barry, Viscount Buttevant, son and heir 
to the above Earl of Barrymore, was intrusted by 
his father with a letter addressed either to Lord 
I Lovat or Lord Balmerino, "both adherents of the 
Pretender, whom his father, the Earl, was sus- 
pected to favour, although at one time he was an 
officer in the army of King William III. Instead 
I of obeying his father's commands, Buttevant gave 
I up the missive to the government by the hand of 
the then Secretary of State. The letter was 
P 2 
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opened and read at a privy coancil, and a warrant 
for the writer's arrest was issued. At the same 
time messengers were dispatched to the earl's 
seat in Cheshire, to seize his papers, as- the inter- 
cepted letter was thought insufficient to secure a 
conviction, and a frigate was sent to convey the 
noble prisoner from Ireland, for his appearance 
before the privy council. The result of the 
investigation of the papers seized at the earl's 
Cheshire seat, failed to prove him guilty of sedi- 
tion, and after an exBmination before the council, 
he was discharged. 

Before his departure from the council chamber, 
certain lords present desired to prove how far 
Earl Barrymore's sympathy extended to the 
Jacobite cause. One of their number aaked him 
several pointed questions to test his fealty towards 
the reigning house. The earl's answer is remark- 
able, and left his questioner little wiser than he 
was before:^"! have, my lords, a very good 
estate in Ireland, and, on tliat, I believe, fifteen 
hundred acres of very bad laud ; now, by G— d, I 
would not risk the loss of the poorest acre of 
them to defend the title of any king in Kurope, 
provided — it was not to my interest." 

The example of filial affection and patriotism 
afforded by Viscount Buttevant is unique in the 
history of the troubled times of the eighteenth 
century. 

In due course, the viscount succeeded his 
father as fifth Earl of Barrymore, but only lived 
to enjoy that dignity four years. Upon his death 
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|5n 1 761 , his son, Ricliard Bany, became sixtli earl 
at six years of age. While he was still but a child, 
he was brought to London, and placed at West- 
miaster School, whence he proceeded to Eton, 
and thence to Oxford. He left the TTniversity in 
his eighteenth year, and came to London, where 
he was speedily initiated into the various fashion- 
able pursuits of the period. For cards, and other 
1^^^ games of chance, he showed a strong inclination, 
^^^k^th the usual result to the inexperienced, heavy 
^^Bloss. As he had bought Lis experience, so he 
1^^^ proposed to profit by it, if possible. He there- 
fore became a noted and skilful gambler, and 
I won money apace. He was largely addicted to 
wagers and bets. Going circa 1 770, into a tavern 
liear Charing Cross, he ordered dinner to be 
served to him in a small private room. On the 
guest's being left alone after the cloth was re- 
moved, the waiter heard a noise as of furniture 
being dragged out, and went upstairs to find the 
various articles outside the room, he then peeped 
through the keyhole, and espied the noble earl on 
his knees, busily covering the floor with packs of 
cards he had brought in with hira. The waiter, 
who knew better than to call attention to what he 
had seen, waited till he was summoned by the 
P earl, who, when he had finished his singular task, 
■ paid his bill, and departed. 

A few days after the earl again visited the 
■tavern, in the company of two friends, and re- 
1 quested that dinner might bo served to them in 
Ithe same room in which he had dined on the first 
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occasion. After dinner was fiuished, Lord Baxry- 
more offered to bet 500^ " that he would guess, 
raore nearly than either of his guests, how 
many cards would cover the floor of the room 
they were in." A wager that appeared founded so 
much on chance was at once accepted. It is un- 
necessary to record the name of the winner, 

A second similar trait of this " nobleman " ie ; 
the earl would sit at a window of his own 
house with friends, and bet that he could name 
the number, or near it, of a hackney coach, to be 
singled out by him fri>m others passing. If the 
bet was accepted, the coach would be one occu- 
pied by a friend, Instructed to drive by at a 
certain time, in a coach hired by his lordship. 
As may be supposed the earl was much given to 
practical jokes, but space will not permit an 
enumeration of them. 

The sixth earl married Lady Emilia, or Amelia 
Stanhope, third daughter of William, Earl of 
Harrington ; she bore him lour children in the 
order uamed : (1) Caroline, born May 17th, 
I7C8 ; (2) Rieiiiird, \'i3count Buttevaut, born 
August 14th, 17GV^; (3) Henry, born August 
16th, 1770 ; (I) Augustus, born July I6th, 1773. 
Their father followed rlie profession of arms, one 
by which hiR ancestors had obtained both wealth 
and dignity, and at this period he held a captain's 
commission in IhL- yth regiment of Dragoous. 
His military career was, however, brief, for he 
died of fever, after only seven days' illness, in his 
bwenty-eighth year, at Dromana, Lady Grandi- 
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son's seat on the Blackwater, on August 1st, 
1773. 

Richard Barry, Viscount Buttevant, hia heir, 
was but five years old, one year younger than his 
father had been left in a similar position. The 
sixth earl is said to have been an excellent 
officer, and a great admirer of horses. In fact, 
he owned, and raced, a small but select stud of 
horses a year previous to his demise. The reader 
should bear in mind the peculiar traits in this 
nobleman's character, to which allusion has been 
made, as they will elucidate and account for 
much that happened in the after life of his sons. 

The child-earl soon gave proof of remarkable 
precocity. His mother, therefore, was anxious 
her son's natural talents should be fostered, and 
to this end he was placed, as soon as his tender 
age allowed, under the care and tuition of the 
Reverend Mr. Tickell, at the village of Wargrave, 
Berkshire. This gentleman's erudition, com- 
bined with an alnaost parental affectioo for his 
charge, left little to be desired. The young earl 
remained under the able guidance of his tutor 
till his fourteenth year, when bis friends thought 
ho should enter one of the public schools, pre- 
paratory to a university career, should that be 
determined on later. 



CHAPTER II. 



Death of the Countess of Barrymoro — The earl goes to Eton — 
Death of the Countess of Harrington — The earl'e first visit 
to a raceconrRe, reBult thereof — Hid early divcmona. 

The young Earl of Barrymore, when he attained 
his fnurteeuth year, bad the misfortune to lose 
his mother. This occurred in 17^2. She left the 
care of her young family to her rclntives. They 
thought that Richard, the earl, should proceed 
to Eton. But it was tbe earl's maternal grand- 
mother, the Countess of Hiirrington, who took the 
initifilivo in this step, and who appears to have 
been most indulgu-nt to the earl and his brothers. 
In fact they were all much attached to her, hnt 
death ngain robbed them of one who no doubt 
would have taken maternal care of her daughter's 
orphaned children, and whose advice they may 
have he-'u influenced by. 

The Countess of Hiirrington was zealous her 
grandson should, though a boy, uphold his ranlc. 
With this view, and that he should fec-I independ- 
ent, she took, what would now be looked upon as 
a far too extravagant course — a sum of one thou- 
sand ])oiinds for pocket money, on his going to 
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Eton. With this pnncely araount, for a lad of 
fourteen, lie Boon found that money could procure 
the gratiBcation of most, if not all his whims. 
It was this power to gratify each faucy as it was 
formed, that led the earl into those paths of 
extravagance, which in the end marred his 
fortnne. 

Soon after the earl's advent at Eton, the head- 
master was informed of the death of his young 
pupil's grandinotlier, the Countess of Harrington. 
He was asked, on account of the susceptibility of 
his charge, to break the news gently to him, which 
he assented to do, though he took a strange 
means to accomplish it. Calling his lordship to 
him in the class-room, with an air of austere 
authority, he asked many questions on the matter 
of his studies, and commanded him to at once 
construe some lines from " Virgil." The task 
being accomplished, he then informed his pupil in a 
somewhat harsh manner, "Your grandmother is 
ill, my lord," but, in the same breath, bade hia 
pupil commence a fresh lesson from the Latin 
poet, to stop him after he had construed a few 
lines, mtli, " She is very ill, my lord." At this sad 
news the earl expressed his grief, but was again 
commanded to proceed with his task. The boy 
obeyed, but was interrupted at the next moment 
by the doctor exclaiming ; '* She's dying, my 
lord." " What ! dying," cried the bewildered 
youth. " Come ! come I my lord," replied the 
learned pedagogue, " she is dead, now you know 
the worst. Go to yom* seat, and make the best 
of uu irretrievable misfortune." 
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With tlie demise oE this lady, all semblance of 
parental aatbority over theyiiiith appears to have 
comi> to an end. Wliether the male relations of 
the earl did not leel disposed to interest them- 
selves on his behalf, or whether their advice, if 
tendered, was spurned, caimot now be positively 
said. It is certain, however, tliat the earl and 
his brothers were left to do as tliey pleased ; this 
they did by forthwith entering upon men's 
pursuits with the eagerness of most lads of 
sixteen to appear as men in their own eyes. The 
earl was scarcely beyond that age, when being at 
home for the Kaster recess, he thought fit to 
visit Newmarket with his brother Henry and 
some friends, during the second Spring meeting, 
178o. On that occasion he witnessed the follow- 
ing match : Mr. Wentworth's Rockingliam, 
(late Camden), by H!o;hflyer, eiglit stone four 
pounds, (1), Mr. O'Kelly's Serjeant, eight stone 
four pounds, (2), Beacon course. Mr. O'Kelly 
staked 500 to 400 guineas, odds seven to four on 
Rockingbam, and was justiBed by his winning 
easily. 

Lord Barrymore found many in the ring only 
too glad to bet with him, and made quite a coup 
for a novice; he laid the odds, to win a thousand 
guineas. On the settlement, the acceptor of the 
bet handed liia lordship notes for a thousand 
pounds, which he counted, and then asked for tho 
other "fifty." The bookmaker found he had a 
man to deal trith, not ss he had thought, a boy, 
and apologized for the "error" by handing him 
tho amount demanded. 
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This (lay'a pleasure exercised a serious inBuence 
on the earl's career. He determined to own a stud 
of race-horses, so soon as he should attain his 
majority, or sooner if he could raise the fuuds for 
tlieif purchase. But this was not his only ex- 
pensive pursuit, nor llic one in which he acquired 
the most notoriety, or in M'bich his versatile and 
volatile nature displayed its fullest scope. 

While at home for the euraraer holidays, he 
often went on a visit, with his brothers, to his old 
tutor at Wargrave, a spot that always had the 
utmost charm for hira ; in fact he made it a place 
of residence afterwards. On these occasions ha 
displayed the taste for practical jokiug, that sub- 
sequently made him notorious. The earl, accom- 
panied by his brothers, and a few " choice spirits," 
would set out from Wargrave soou after mid- 
night,armed with hanirners^saws, hatchets, ladders, 
ropes, etc., to make a tour of the surrounding 
villages, and on tlicir way they would change the 
sign- board 3 of the various village hostebies. 
We can imagine the surprise of boniface when he 
t^ok down his shutters, to find his sign changed 
to the" Rose and Crown," which he knew to be 
the narof of an inn in a hamlet five miles ofi^, 
while the landlord of that house would be 
thunderstruck to find his sign metamorphosed 
into the " King's Head." 

By these and kindred pursuits, the "Barry 
brothers" soon acquired a far-and- wide reputa- 
tion for mischief and frolic. But their natural 
gaiety of dispositiuu, humour, and wit, saved 
them from getting into trouble. 



As a sort of peace-offering for their delin- 
quencies, the earl and his brothers and friends, 
would institute games of cricket, quoits, &c., 
among the villagers, and give a hat to be grinned 
for through a horse collar, a pair of boots to the 
best cudgeller, and a bunch of ribbons to the 
fleetest Atalanta. In these and similar amuse- 
ments, including recitations, and dramatic per- 
formances, given in an old barn turned into a 
temporary theatre, they passed their time at 
Wargrava The drama was the earl's especial 
hobby, one for which he had natural ability; 
this was destined to become a most expensive 
pleasure. Garrick's " Miss in her 'teens " was the 
favourite farce, given at these extemporaneous 
performances. The earl played Flash, his brother 
Henry, Pnff, and a Mr. Nassau, Miss BiJdi/. 

These histrionic attempts are said to have been 
creditable ; considering the eldest of the actors, 
— the earl— was not seventeen years of age I 

But the restraint upon the earl, imposed by 
nonage, chafed sorely his enterprising spirit ; 
and to attain the ends in view, he determined to 
take steps early the next year to anticipate his 
majority. 



CHAPTER III. 



The earl learns the various woys of raising money — ^His entry 
int« fashionable life — Uis char&cl^r and appearance At 
Ihia time — He makea Wargrave a place of residence — 
Description of the earl's huntiog pngeant k Loais Quatorze. 

The impetuous character of Lord Barrymore 
■would not permit him to wait the short apace of 
four years, to attuin his majority ; he therefore 
did what many had done before, and, as many 
will do again, in spito of legal enactments ; he 
resourced to Israelitish and other money lenders, 
who looked upon him as lawful prize. One of 
these gentry, who had acquired in his early 
cai'eer the sobriquet of " Black Dick," ingratiated 
himself with the youth, so far, indeed, as to 
become treasurer to him, for a time, tinder the 
tuition of this person, the earl acquired a pro- 
found knowledge of the legal mysteries of 
mortgage, annuity, post obits, bills, interest, &o., 
created for the purpose of raising money. The 
ease with which he mastered the intricacies of 
these ingtruments, almost gained for him a legal 
reputation. 
His monetary arrangements concluded, the 
[ earl, in his eighteenth year, began to Uve in 
great splendour, setting up an establishment 
which for extent, variety, and taste, almost baffles 
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faithful description. The display included a 
number of handsome equipages, with relays of 
carriage horses, all carefully selected, at great 
cost, and a crowd of hunters and hacks. The 
coachmen, footraen and grooms, were attired in 
sumptuous liveries, and proved a source of attrac- 
tion to the popiiliicc. 

The Earl of Barrymore at eighteen, was tall 
for his years, and before he attained his twenty- 
first year, was over six feet in height. He was 
slenderly built, and agile ; he frequently aston- 
ished the crowd on Newmarket Heath, by placing 
one hand on the saddle of his horse, and vaulting 
over him. His social gifts were many and various, 
and their diversity enabled him to enter any 
society at a moment's notice. Tliis boyish Proteus 
could discourse one minute in the choicest French 
with a duchess in her boudoir; the next upon 
some debateablo point as to the exact translation 
of a classic author, astonishing a learned pro- 
fessor by his knowledge. In almost the same 
breatb he could speak the slang of the stable, the 
prize ring, and thieves' kitchen with as much 
volubility a^ if he had been born and bred in 
their midst. No situation came amiss to him, his 
wit and humour were boundless, and their magic 
dissipated gloom and drove dull care away from 
all with whom he camQ in contact. 

Many termed him the modern Dukt* of Bucking- 
ham ; " Everything by turns, and nothing long : " 
and with respect to his volatile disposition, this 
saying had a certain amount of truth. Others 
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Raid he was a " revised edition " of the Earl of 
Rochester, of King Charles the Second's time ; or 
that later eccentric Philip, Duke of Wharton, 
wliom in many ways he resembled ; but he never 
offended by using blasphemous utterances like 
the former, and he did not possess the bad 
characteristics of the latter. He was gay, but not 
absurd, he was witty without being uncharitable, 
and to these natural gifts may be added those 
of a poet, painter, and musician ; though be did 
not foster any of those arts. In fact, whatever r61e 
he undertook, he excelled in, by intuitive genius. 
He was a proficient in athletic exercises; he could 
fence, box, or ride, against any man in the king- 
dom. Of course aperson of these diversified parts, 
anil also of his rank, could not escape observation, 
and remark. The purveyors of news and gossip 
in those times, took speeinl care to animadvert on 
ihe earl, and his doings ; but he cared little what 
others said, or wrote of him. His chief aim was 
to live merrily, if not wisely, and to do all things 
"in style," which he emphasized with the oft- 
expressed : " D — n the expense." No individual 
ever acquired greater notoriety in a brief career, 
or lived up more resolutely to the lines : — 

" Happy's tbe man, and happy lio alono, 
He, who can call to-day hie own. 
He, who, secure withia himself, can say. 
To-morrow, do ihy worst, for I have lived to-day. 
Be fair, or foul, i>r rain, or shine. 
The joyij I have possessed, in spite of Fate are mine. 
Not Heaven, itself, upon the past has power, 
Bat. whftt ban been, has been, and I have lived my hour." 

The Earl of Barrymore, after the toils of 
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starting an establishment, turned his mind to 
the scenes of his boyhood, Wargrave, near 
Twyford, Berks, was then, as it is now, a village, 
and then of even less importance than at present. 
Many of the earl's friends were at a loss to con. 
ceive what he could see in the spot, even for an 
occasional stay. In old times Wargrave was the 
burial place of some Saxon warriors, and at one 
time it possessed the ruins of a royal residence ; 
but beyond these historical associations, there is 
little worthy of note in the place. The prox- 
imity of the river Thames gives it a little charac- 
ter ; without, this village would scarce be knovni. 
But the earl's predilection for the place must be 
attributed t^ boyhood's memories combined with 
the fatherly care of an old and respected tutor. It 
■was near this esteemed friend that the earl 
rented a small residence ; there being at the 
time, no house large enough to accommodate the 
whole of his retinue. However, the residence had 
sufficient ground attached, to permit of addi- 
tions being made from time to time. 

The stable accommodation at Wargrave being 
limited, the earl was obliged to rent some stabling 
at Twyford, an adjoining village. So soon as his 
horses, carriage and hacks, were installed, he 
Iwgan to cherish the idea of forming a hunting 
establishment. He had heard that a gentleman 
at Shiplake wished to dispose of his pack of 
hounds; negotiations took place forthwith, which 
resulted in their purchase; and Bub&equently a . 
kennel waw erected at Wargrave. 
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The Earl now being prepared to take the " field," 
'lie startled the nobility and gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood, at tlie next meet, with the magnificence 
of his equipment, which was in the style of 
the " chasse " of Louis XIV. at Fontainbleau, 
rather than in that of a peer in his minority. 
Besides huutsmen, whippers-in, etc., all attired 
in the handsomest manner, and faultlessly 
horsed, there were four mounted negroes, in 
liveries of scarlet and silver, who ' wound ' the 
french horn. In fact the pageant eclipsed that 
of Colonel Thornton, who had previously been 
unequalled. 

The Earl had determined, that no game less 
than red deer should be hunted by his majestic 
train ; but how to procure the desired animals 
was the question. Messrs. Brookes and Gough, 
with others, the best known dealers, were applied 
to, but without much success. Nor was it until 
after many journeys combined with the most 
diligent inquiries, that four deer were procured at 
great cost, and placed iu the diminutive paddock 
his lordship had had formed for their reception. 

One was lean and old ; the second was a bald- 
faced hind, almost blind ; the third an all but 
tame stag, 'picked up ' upon the skirts of Windsor 
Forest, and brought up by a gentleman at Warfield, 
whilst the fourth a handsome young deer, killed 
during the first hunt by the hounds, before the 
huntsmen could get up. The tame deer all but 
shared a similar fate, through not getting 
away when unboxed, but sidling up to the horses 
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of the party whom he greeted, in his way, as old 
friends, having been formerly pastured with 
horses. The first and second deers were almost 
beyond sport, through their disabilities. There- 
fore Earl Barrymore, the following season, had 
to modify his ideas for the hunt. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The Ewl of Banymore's entry on the turf — Intuitive faculty 
for that sport — His connectioa with the Royal Circna, 
St. George'e Fields — Purchases made by the earl for his 
itud, 1788— The sister and brothera of the earl. 






nE Earl of Barrjmore made his entv6e on the 
turf in 1787, at Newmarket, where he was 
introduced to the principal supporters of the 
" sport of kings " by the Duchesa of Bolton, a 
lady who not only took great interest in the 
young man, but was also a devotee of the sport. 

Soon after he determined to form a stud, but 
did not purchase every " screw " or " cast off" 
offered. His first purchase was a filly named 
'aricOf bought from Colonel O'Kelly of Eclipse 
,me, who then owned some of the best horses in 
le country. With this animal Lord Barrymore 
made his first match, against a horse named 
CopemieuSf owned by a Mr. Davis, an event 
hia lordship's representative won ; and his success 
appears to have intensified his desire for the 
sport, which he now entered upon with spirit, 
and a determination to become one of its promi- 
nent suppprters. 

For the pursuit the Earl possessed much 
ability ; the ease with which he mastered its 
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minor details was a matter for surprise, years 
of often bitter experience being required 
before a stud of rfice-horses can be managed so 
as even to pay their way. 

The Earl of Barrymore also showed remarkable 
judgment io handicapping horses, and was a keen 
observer of * form,' both in his own and other's 
torses ; in factj after a few meetings, lie became 
almost as great an authority on these matters as 
Charles James Fox, the then master of the art, 
being called upon almost as often to place, or 
weight, horses for matches. 

Almost any other than this erratic young man 
■would have fostered his natural abilities for so 
favourite a sport, but this versatile being could 
not let " well " alone. What he acquired by the 
turf was dissipated other ways, notably, at 
cards, a failing that is said to have been taken 
much advantage of by unprincipled persons. 

About this period his love of novelty and 
adventure induced the Earl to become a supporter, 
or part owner of the " Koyal Circus" in St. 
George's Fields, now known as St. George's 
Circus. A portion of the site originally occupied 
by the " Eoyal Circus " is now that of the Surrey 
Theatre. The Eoyal Circus was opened cirai 
1782, in opposition to "Astley's," whose eques* 
trian performances then claimed a large share of 
public attention. The promoters of the new 
enterprise, therefore, thought they might share 
in the popularity accorded to Astley'a. In this 
they were deceived, as it was found that, without 
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a constant succession of novel entertainments, the 
older eatablisbment was still able to hold its own 
for the ordinary equestrian performances. Thus, 
when the Earl of Barryraore embarked upon this 
I undertaking it became necessary that some 
^entirely new attraction should be produced. 
rWith the consent of the other proprietors 
(amongst whom was the then Duke of Bedford) 
a " comic pantomime " so called, was written and 
produced by the pierrot Delphini. But the 
description of this piece does not coincide with 
the term "comic pantomime." It was named 
" The Four Quarters of the World," and appears 
to have been a sort of pageant. A procession 
emblematical of the divisions of the globe was 
put on the arena and stage. A sloping platform 
led from one to the other, which gave opportunity 
for tigers, lions, camels, leopards, etc., to 
be brought on. The entertainment concluded 
with a '* real " stag hunt, a performance that 
many have witnessed of late years, but which 
was at that period new and startling. 

The Earl followed this new occupation with 
zeal for a time, and tried to stem the torrent — 
iailure. His exertions, with those of the manager 
nd performers, met with but feeble support from 
lie pubhc ; one by one the proprietors withdrew, 
I finally his lordship was compelled, for self- 
jservation, to do the same. Ultimately the 
" fell into the hands of a few adventurers, 
bud went from " bad to worse," until it was 
Hestroyed by fire. 




During 1788, the Earl of Barrymore added 
several horses to his racing stud, which now in- 
cluded many well-known animals : Elm, Alarm, 
Jerico,Gre}/Pttm'pkin,SirChri8topkei;BocHngham, 
and others. These were purchased from the 
notorious Mr. Bullock, at high prices. For 
Fockini/ham, the earl gave 2500 guineas, but 
many thought him cheap at that figure j others, 
the best bred horse in the kingdom, though he 
had all but completed his racing career. How 
far the performances of Sockingham warranted 
these assertions, the reader may judge for him- 
self.' The ' events * recorded, are prior to Lord 
Barrymore's ownership. To the above mentioned 
were added Mmhh, bought from Mr. Vernon. 
Feetioii^, Brewer, and Colnmbine, purchased from 
that master of the " Whip," and " Pigskin," Sir 
John Lade. Also Tipsey, Ventilato-r, Tinker, and 
Tiffany. This selection showed a considerable 
amount of judgment in horseflesh for one not yet | 
out of " teens." 

The eieter and brothers of the earl showed 
marked idiosyncrasies, and had various sobriquets I 
bestowed upon them by, it is said, the Prince of | 
AVales. To Lady Caroline Barry, " Billingsgate " 
was accorded, because of her occasional indul- j 
gence iu epithets other than choice. To Richard, 
seventh Earl of Barrymore, " Hellgate." To j 
Henry " Cripplegate," he, like Lord Byron, haTing | 
a clubfoot. And to Augustus "Newgate," 
Etraugu cognomen for one Id holy orders, J 
' AppvDdix A. 
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acquired, it is said, by the fact, that the only 
prison be was not personally acquainted with 
was that one. The authority for the statement, 
however, omits to say whether in his profeasiona 
capacity, or that of a ' resident,' but no doubt the 
reader might supply that omission after his 
perusal of this work. To these was added 
" Profligate " for their tutor, but this muat have 
been for the tutor of Henry and Augustus, for 
it has been recorded, that the Revd. John 
Tickell of Wargrave was not deserving of that 
appellation. 

Lady Carohne Barry, when on a visit to France 
this year, 1788, married, at St. Germains, the 
Comto de Melfort, who had a fortune of 500,000 
livres,' great grandson of John Drummond, Earl 
of Melfort, once Secretary of State for Scotland, 
who followed James 11. into exile, and for this 
allegiance was created by him Duke of Melfort. 
This title was confirmed after by the French 
King, Louis XIV. After his marriage, the 
Comte de Melfort came to England, where he 
Btayed for some time, and entered with zeal into 
the sports and pastimes of bis brothers-in-law. 
But, at last, for some reason, their sister's 
marringe was annulled. 

The Honourable Henry Barry was not gifted 
with the better traits of character and disposition 
which his elder brother possessed.* A gentleman 
who knew them all states in his memoii-s that 
Henry and Augustus were ten times more mia- 

About SO.OOO/. Bterling. ' Henry Augelo. 



cbievous and profligate than their brother the 
earl, and ntterly destitute of one of hia many re- 
deeming qualities. It is thought that to these 
' honourable ' gentlemen ia due much of the earl's 
bad reputation gained by yielding through good 
nature and brotherly love to the wiles of the 
graceless pair. In fact, even at this period when 
neither had left school, they showed a precocity 
that augured ill for their future careers. Harry 
or Henry Angelo, a celebrated fencing master, 
instructed the earl in tbe use of arms, and became 
his friend, otten accompauied Lady Caroline's 
plajing on the harpsichord with his flute, a 
valuable instrument with silver keys. One day 
the flute was missing from its accustomed place, 
and all efforts to find it were fruitless. Some 
months after, Angelo was told by a person who 
styled himself "Joe the Conjuror," an exponent 
of all games of cards, " fourberie," that "New- 
gat© " had *' left " the flute at an avuncular 
relative's in Jermjn Street, as one of the means 
of providing for a trip to Newmarket. Another 
expedient adopted by them, Angelo affirms, for 
a similar purpose, was to put up to auction at a 
dinner party given by the earl, after the cloth 
was removed, any and every thing of value 
obtained on credit. 

The individual who bore the cognomen " Joe 
the Conjuror," a German by birth, is said to haTo 
instructed the younger Barrys in some of his 
rascalities. But whether this were so or not, 
they showed scant respect for their alleged in- 
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structor. " Joe ** had allowed his hair to grow so 
long that he was able to sport a queue, of which 
he was very proud. This offended Henry and 
Augustus Barry, who one afternoon plied 
" Joe " with brandy until he was drunk, then cut 
off his " tail " and threw it out of window. 
When " Joe " recovered, he swore to be revenged, 
and threatened legal and other proceedings. A 
doiiceur, however, prevented these threats from 
being put into effect, but this precious pair were 
never afterwards " at home " to " Joe " when he 
called. 



CHAPTBB V. 



A stag hunt near Wargrave by the earl's hounds — The Earl ol 
Barrymore'a retord at the First Spring Meeting, New. 
market, 1788— A whimBica] bet — The earl bestows hia 
patronage ob the "prize riug" — Further aceount of the 
earl'B racing auccessea — A match made by Earl Ban^-moro 
(or which ha had to pay forfeit. 

PENDlNfi the commeDcement of the raciag season 
at Newmarket, Earl Barrymore pursued his 
huntiag and other sports at Wargrave. The 
following incident occurred on February 27th, 
1788. The earl had "turned out" one of his 
best deer at MaideDhead Thicket ; the animal 
gave the hounds a good run for an hour and a 
half, and at length jumped through the open 
window of the dining-room at Mr, Neville's 
house, Low brook, greatly to the alarm of a servant 
who was occupied in the room, but who, fortun- 
ately, had sufficient presence of mind to close the 
door leading to the inner portions of the house. 
Upon the deer finding his progress stripped, he 
returned by the way he had entered. Soon after 
the hounds came up " full cry," rushed into the 
room, where tliey made a terrible havoc in scenl- 
iug their prey, but not finding the quarry they 
hkewise departed by the way they hud come. 
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The Earl Makes a Curious Wager. 
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Tbe deer ran to Walton before he was re- 
taken, and gave the earl and friends another good 
run a few weeks after. 

The Baring Calendar for 1788, is the first that 
contains the Earl of Barrjmore's name as one of 
its Bubscribers, and also records the raeing 
coloure of the earl : broad blue and yellow stripes, 
similar to those of two well-known supporters of 
the turf of our own time, the late Baron Roths- 
child, and Mr. F. Qrettou, albeit, the latter gentle- 
man styled bis " purple and orRnge." ' 

The Earl of Barrymore was ansious the sup- 
porters and frequenters of the turf should witness 
the "fomi" of his stable, then under the care of 
the well-known Perren. He therefore made his 
first racing appearance this year, 1788, on the 
12th March, during the First Spring Meeting.* In 
one event bis lordship's representative upset the 
favonrite, who started with seven to four on.* 
Lord Barrymore also won other races. The 
' odds ' against bis horses vrinning was no doubt 
taken advantage of by him. 

During the above mentioned meeting, the earl 
made a bet witb tbe Duke of Bedford for a large 
8Um, that he would produce a man who should 
eat a 'live cat.' A curious wager, discreditable 
to both parties concerned, that attracted much 
notice at the time, some members of the " press " 
being active iu their researclies for previous 

' Tlie racing colouis of Henry, eighth aud last Earl of Barry- 
more, in 1806, are registered as " purple and orange." 
' S«e Appendix B. 
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specimeDs of broUHtj'. One chronicler rdatad 
that fcH* & wager of 501^ s fsDov who resided 
near Kildare, deroored &re Sre fox cubs. But 
it is odI; fair for * hanumitj's sake,' to state that 
this person was little better than an idiot, h&ng 
deaf and dumb, and withont a palate. Another 
jonmalist recites, that a tall raw-boned shepherd, 
(' gentle ' he could not have been) of some forty 
summer?, a resident of Bererler, Torks, did 
devour a lire cat for a wager of oL, a few years 
anterior to Lord Barrymore's bet. It was pro- 
bably this person whom the earl had i& mind 
to employ to accomplish the feat for him. I am 
pleased to state that no aatheotic record can be 
found of the performance of this revolting 
wager. 

Maoy disciples of Nimrod of the present day, 
would consider what lias been already narrated 
of the Earl of Barrymore's sporting proclivities, 
sufficient, but he did not (though his attention 
had at this period begun to be diverted to the 
drama) ; he therefore added the patronage of the 
prize ring, just beginning to be fostered by 
sporting members of tlie nobility and gentry. A 
few of the principal supporters of the 'ling' 
were the Prince of Wales, the Dukes of York 
and Clarence, the Duke of Hamilton, Gonoral 
Fitzpatrick, Mr. Wyndham, Alderman Coombe, 
and the Earl of Barrymorc. 

The event of importance ' within the ropes * this 
year was the meeting of Humphries and Mendoza, 
for four hundred giiinoas>at Odiham, Hampshire. 
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The encounter took place on a twenty-four foot 
stage, raised to permit of their patrons viewing 
the contest to advantage. It is not proposed to 
give a detailed account of the fight, which ended 
in Hamphries' favour, and occasioned much oom- 
ment at the time, for it was deemed a scientific 
contest, and lent impetus to the pursuit, not only 
by the notice given it by the ' press ' of that 
period, but by the establishment of ' academies ' 
to teach tlio ' art.' These were conducted by 
Tarious candidates for pugilistic 'honours,' with 
results no doubt, in a pecuniary sense, beneficial 
to themselves. 

At the Second Spring Meeting, Newmarket, the 
same year, the Earl of Barrymore was credited 
with some matches and races.' The events lost 
by his lordship's stable were principally confined 
to open handicaps, in which the earl had no 
scope to show his special gift for handicapping, 
as he could in a match. 

A race which took place at Newmarket, on the 
23rd of April, 1788, is conspicuous for two facts. 
First, the opening race for the Macaroni Stakes 
of one hundred guineas each, h.f., (then for) 
horses that had never won a plate or match of 
twenty pounds. Six years old and aged horses 
to carry twelve stone. All others, list. 
71bs., D.C. for this there were seven 
subscribers ; and was won by the Prince of 
Wales's chestnut colt, Pegasus, by Eclipse, four 
years, ridden by a Mr. Braddyll. Second, for the 
' Heo Appendix C. 
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first publio appearance in the '* pigskin," of tte 
Earl of Barrymore, who rode his horse Sweet' 
wilUam, altbough in this essay, he did not catch 
the judge's eye. 

On the following days, April 24th, and 25th, 
the Earl's stable " pulled ofi " two events.' Bat 
Saturday, April 26th, was a real "red letter" day 
for the Earl of Barryraore's stud,' for every match 
or other event entered for, was won, and as the 
first consisted of four matches made by him, it is 
clear that his ability for handicapping has not 
been over-estimated. On this memorable occasion, 
his lordship's first success in the " pigskin " was 
in a match against Sir George Armytage's Star- 
fjazer, ridden by the jockey Jewison, 8st. 4Ib., 
the Earl riding his own horse Rockingham, Sst. 
12Ib. It is mentioned in connection with this 
match, that three mounted jockeys were placed 
at various parts of the course, to show the Earl 
the way. But the old horse Brtckingham, scorned 
tbeir united assistance; as the competitors bad no 
sooner been sent on their "mission," than Rock- 
ingham bolted with the Earl, and when across the 
flat, was leading Sinrgazer by a quarter of a mile. 
To prevent injury to his lordship, the doors of 
the "rubbing house" stable were closed, and 
precautions taken. These fortunately proved un- 
necessary, for the sagacious Rorkingham stopped 
of his own accord at the icinning post. Betting 
four to one on Rockingham. 
The Earl of Barrymore'a zeal in making matches, 
' S«« Ajipoudix I). ' S«e Appendix H. 
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often led him to undertake more than he was able 
to perform; the following will suffice as an 
example. Lord Bairymore laid the Duke of Bed- 
ford a large sum, that he would " weight " a horsu 
belonging to another member of the turf, who 
should run against, and beat a horse in his 
Grace's stable, carrying a specified weight. But, 
the Earl had " betted," (not '* reckoned ") 'with- 
out first consulting the horse's owner; and the 
latter, when his lordship acquainted him with 
the match he had made, refused to permit his 
horse to run, saying, " he could make and manage 
his own engagements." As this was a "play " or 
" pay " match, the Earl was upon the " horns of 
a dilemma," and at once sought the Duke at the 
Jockey Club, Newmarket, and explained his 
difficulty, concluding by saying be was prepared 
to pay forfeit for his over zealousness. The 
Duke of Bedford then suggested as a compromise, 
that he had heard mention of the Earl's epi- 
grammatical powers, and, if he would exercise 
them there to his Grace's satisfaction, he would 
forego the bet. He was to write a song, on his 
churlish sporting associate, the first letter of each 
line to be one contained in the name of that 
person, with the term " Kaquire " annexed, to- 
gether with his place of abode in town. To this 
task the Earl of Barrymore agreed, wrote the 
words required in the form of a song, and sang 
it, with applause, before the members of the 
Jockey Club. Whereon his Grace put his pencil 
through the entry in his betting book. 




CHAPTER VI. 

The Earl ofBanymore apjJLjra in the saddle at Ascot — Al freso^ 
entertainments at Warf,'rave — The earl as a " whip " aad 
postilion — The Honourable Henry Barry'a character as a 
rider — The earl's hackney coach &eak — His turf record 
for 1788 continued — Bacingat Lawea and Brighton — Ha 
pUvB the r6le of "crier" — Buys ahorse with only twn 

The Earl of Bari7more, after the events narrated, 
gave his atud at Newmarket a rest ; though he 
put in an appearance at " Black " Ascot where, on 
May 27th, 1788, he rode his mare Columbine, in 
a sweepstake race of one hundred guineas each, 
but could only get second. At the close of this 
meeting, he went down to his favourite coaotry 
resort, Wargrave, where he made merry with 
his friends, and gave al-fresco dinners, and 
other entertainments. Some of these were held 
upon one of the numerous islets with which the 
Thames abounds, others in Blake's Wood near 
Wargrave. On several occasions, the Earl 
and his friends would prepare the repast them- 
selves, and dig from the earth as required, wiues 
of the ohoicest brands, previously buried there 
by the servants, who would mark the spot in 
some pre-an*anged way. 



At other times hia lordship's guests would be 
■ preceded by a small hand waggon, drawn by two 
or three servants, wlio would, on arriving at a 
selected sylvan spot, pitch a tent, and therein 
spread a sumptuous cold collation. The Earl 
would then ask his guests to imagine themselves in 
the " Forest of Arden," and drive away care by 
Bong and revelry. 

The power of fascination possessed by thia 
eccentric person was so great, that men of most 
demure and discreet natures, were induced to fall 
in with his whims aod humours, frequently in 
spite of the resolutions they had formed to resist 
his wiles. In fact it was often said, that the 
atarohed gravity ofaquaker would have yielded 
to Barrymore'a seductions. Therefore it may be 
imagined, that many were laid low at his convivial 
gatherings by potations other than wise. Yet 
the host himself, for the custom of that riotous 
age, was as a rule, but a moderate drinker and 






These entertainments were diversified by 
driving, riding, cricket, and other pursuits. The 
earl became one of the best ' whips ' in the king- 
dom. Sometimes when he was driving along the 
Bath road, waggoners would stay his progress by 
monopolizing the ' crown ' of the road, or by not 
keeping to the ' near ' side. If upon remon- 
strance, one used bad or uncivil language, the 
earl would stop, jump down, and thrash the 
ill-mannered churl ; and if, like " Colonel Qua^," 
he took it ' quietly,' or ' laying down,' the earl 
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would give the fellow a guinea as a solace to his 
bruises. If the offender on the contrary took St 
' fighting,' sometimes his lordship would get 
worsted, when he would shake hands with his 
antagonist, and wish him better manners for the 
future. 

A favourite freak of the earl's was to take some 
of his guests back to London, without announcing 
to them his intention to act as 'Jehu' or ' post-boy,' 
but simply that he and his brother Henry would 
accompany them. On the chaise being drawn up 
at the door, the returning guests would be re- 
quested to take their seats, but not to ' monopolize 
all the room,' as ho and his brother would presently 
join them. But, as soon as they were seated, the 
door would be shut with a bang, and off the chaise 
would go helter-skelter. The affrighted occupants, 
thinking the horses had bolted, would put their 
heads out of the windows, and beseech passers-by 
to stop the supposed runaway animals. As every 
request of this kind did but lend additional impetus 
to the speed of the vehicle, it was soon dis- 
covered that the post-boys had started off with a 
determination 'to break the record' or their 
necks. The bumped and bruised occupante 
would now offer bribes for the post-boys to stay 
their wild career. These would be followed by 
entreaties, and threats of vengeance ; these coo 
and all were useless. At last, the occupants 
would take refuge in tlio straw, to save tliemselves 
from being jolted out of window. Upon tba first 
stage being readied, the door on each side would 
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I be flung open, and the affrighted passengers 
psked how tjiey had enjoyed their ride, so far, 
fif the pace was to their liking,' &c., &o., and 
before these sentences were finished, the jolted 
travellers would discover in the truculent post- 
boys, the earl and his brother Ilenry. 

I The latter, altliough not equal to his brother, 
jQie earl, as a jockey on the flat, or bo good a 
jodge of 'pace' and 'form,' excelled him as a 
rider in other respects, notably in the field, where 
he was bold to desperation. The earl, on the 
contrary, would one day plunge with his horse 
into the Thames, and swim him across to the 
opposite bank; and, the next day he would 
hesitate to take a fence, hedge, or bush, that a 
boy on a pony would ' negotiate.' His brother 
Henry was utterly devoid of fear when in the 
saddle, a matter for surprise when his infirmity is 
remembered.' 

On going to or from London in a post chaise, 
the carl and his brother when a few miles on the 

I road, would stop the vehicle, and change jackets 
BCd places with the post-boys, whom they would 
rattle along in a more than * professional ' style, 
fill they wished themselves the drivers, instead 
M the iiven. 
f Another freak of the earl's about this period, 
was to hire a hackney coach, when accompanied 
by others as ' harum scarum ' as himself, he would 
ong Oxford 'Road' as then called. 

' Befernng to his ' clab foot,' he often §aid, he uught to wear 
the to6 instead of the he«l ! 

p 2 
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During their progress, the earl would mimic the 
cries of a woman in distress ; these sounds 
always attracted some Briton, St. George-like 
ever ready to do battle for the fair, who would 
stop the coach, whereupon his lordship and 
friends would alight, and belabour the interposer 
for his impertinence. 

However, these and other vagaries of this noble 
roysterer, were mere interludes in his sporting 
and dramatic pastimes. For the latter, the earl 
was forming grandiose plans, in fact, he desired, 
Hke every devotee ' of the boards,' to have a 
theatre of his own, though he did not yet put his 
wishes into effect. 

Towards the end of July, 1788, the Earl of 
Barrymore resumed racing' at Chelmsford and 
Lewes. The latter meeting witnessed a match 
between horses owned by the earl and Sir John 
Lade, ridden by their respective owners. Sir 
John might as regards age and experience on the 
turf, have been looked upon as a ' master,' and the 
Earl of Barrymore, a pupil in the school of racing. 
But in the result the pupil beat the master. 

The Earl of BaiTymoi-e while at Brighton in 
October of this year, 1788, rode in some liorso 
matches, made while breakfasting with the 
Prince of Wales at the pavilion. These took 
place on the 13th. The Prince of Wales drove 
Lady Ai'cher in his curricle, drawn by a pair of 
fine greys to the starting post, which was opposite 
Mrs. Fitzherbert'a windows, on the Steine. As 
' Sat Appt^ndix F. 
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these matches do not appear in tlie Racing 
Cahndar, I give them here. The first match was 
between the Earl of Barrymore, and his brother 
Henry, both mounted on ponies, this Henry 
Barry won easily ; the second between the Comte 
de Melfort and a Mr. Lee^ this the Comte won ; 
the third included the Earl, his brother, and Mr. 
Lee, which the Earl won ; the fourth was con- 
tested by his lordship, and Mr. Lee, who rode a 
horse belonging to the Prince, and won. The 
fifth, and last match, was between the Earl and his 
brother Henry, the latter again beat his lordship, 
and thus won the stakes. Tho Prince of Wales 
was much pleased at the jockeyship all round. 

The so-termed '* back end'* of the racing 
season this year, 178S, served to add to the 
Earl's racing laurels ; and towards the end of 
September, his lordship, though still under age, 
is found measuring himself with Charles James 
Fox, the recognized master of the art of liandi- 
capping at that time,' whose representative started 
with the odds on him, but was beaten by the 
Earl's less fancied filly. 

Another judicious match,* run on September 
30th, made by tho Earl against another turf 
veteran's ' representative, fell to his lord- 
ship. The following month at tho second 
October meeting, on the 14th, the Earl of 
Barrymore's representative won another match 
against a colt owned by Charles James Fox ; in 
fact, the same animal his lordship's filly had 

' AppDDdis a. • Appeodix H. ' Lord Cloruiont. 
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defeated the previous meeting, though the Earl's 
representative was changed. It is possible Mr. 
Fox may have been dissatisfied with his colt's 
running, and matched hira this time against a 
colt of Lord BarrjTnore's to sliow his true 
form ; however, the ultimate result was the 
same. 

But the most important antagonist the Earl 
pitted his stable against, this meeting, was the 
Duke of Queensberry, the ever-gi-een " Old Q " 
whose raciog career will be roracmbered, and 
spoken of, and referred to, as long as horse racing 
flourishes at Newmarket. For some forty years, 
had bis Grace, first as Earl of March and Ruglen, 
owned, bred, and raced horses ; in fact, was 
looked upon as the shrewdest of owners. The 
Earl of Barrymore did not let that reputation 
stop him against matching a favourite performer ' 
of his own against one of his Grace's for 500 
guineas, his lordship's horse conceding 2 lb. to 
the Duke's. The ring quickly followed "his 
Grace," as their successors in after years did 
*' the Baron," and made his horse favourite with 
odds of 6 and 7 to 4 on. This must have been 
a fine opportunity for the Earl to make good ooy 
previous losses, as his representative won. 

Ou the last day of this meeting, the Earl's 
representative won another ' match against a 
horse owned by Lord Clermont. His lordship 
could hardly have had better proof of the quality 
and form of his stable, than the results shown by 
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them at this time, the racing studs of the Duke 
of Qnoensberry, Lord Clermont, and Charles James 
Fox, bein;^ ^^S^ class, and efficient in all respects 
at this period. 

Lord Barrymore's wit and humour was shown 

at Newmarket, as much as at other places better 

adapted for its display. Coming from his stables 

I there, one day along the High Street, he stopped 

I of a sudden, and began to call out lustily, Ob, 

} yes I Oh, yes 1 Oh, yes ! after the manner of 

the orthodox criers. So soon as a sufficient 

crowd had collected, the earl submitted this offer. 

* Who wants to buy a horse, that can walk five 

I miles an hour, trot eighteen and gallop thirty." 

" I do," said several of the bystanders in the 
I same breath. 

'Then depend upon it," said the earl, " if I 
I hear of any such prodigy for sale, I wiU let you all 
I know." tie tlien turned on his heel and walked 
I quietly down the street, followed by the laughter 
■ of his audience, who, now saw they had been 
* sold.' 

Nor did the earl fail to improve his knowledge 
lof hippology, at any, and every opportunity, 
f Being once at Henley fair, a horse "coping" 
joskin approached him, and after pulling his fore- 
lock, scratching his head, twi-sting the straw in 
. hia mouth, and otherwise following the fashion 
|of his kind, asked the carl in the true confi- 
dential style of a horse dealer, " If he vanted to 
ruy a noice galdiug." 
" Is he good for anything P " asked the earl. 
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** Very, my lud, lie 'as but two foolts." 

" What's the figure ? " 

" Twanty guineas." 

^^ I'll take him ; and now, the deal concluded, 
tell me his brace of faults ? " * 

"The fust, my lud, is, if he's lat loose in a 
padduck, ye can't val cotch 'im agin." 

" That can soon be remedied by not putting 
him out to grass ; but what of his other fail- 
ing ? " 

"Vy, that my lud, to tel' the rale trowth is 
muir dastrassin', fur ven yu cotched 'im, he 
be'ant wurth the trooble." 

The earl laughed heartily at being taken in by 
the horse-coper, and afterwards acknowledged it 
was a case of the " engineer being hoisted by his 
own petard." 



CHAPTER VII. 
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cloeion of the Earl of Barrymore's racing record for 1788 — 
Some uct'ouiit of Sir Joliu Latle — l)r. Johnson's vei^es on 
Sir Jolih's coming of age — The Earl of Barrymore's fancy 
for foiiiidinp convivial clubs — An ejtample of these: the 
Dothering Club. 

At the Houghton meeting, Newmarket, October, 
1788, the Earl of Barrymore's racing atud fully 
maintained its cliaructer.' The number of racing 
engagements that he entered into this year was 
one hundred and four. This, for a beginner, 
cannot be said to err on the side of prudence, 
particularly as experience has to be purchased on 
the turf, as in most other sporting pursuits. 
The volatile earl heeded this but little ; if he 
had taken to racing seriously — could an individual 
of his temperament do so — he might have carried 
on his other Gxtravaganciea almost with im- 
punity. 

Sir John Lade, who has already been alluded 
to as a great supporter of the turf at this time, 
played from time to time an important part in 
the career of the Earl of Barrymore. Therefore, 
some particulars of this "last of the Lades'' 
"will not now be out of place. 

' See AppeiidiE 1, 
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w» nacff^ L varniiffL 1710^ 'the lae^ ladp 

29%. T^Los ^ -T'Tim Zjusb i?fr ^xces of his 
^rsc^srrr ^^ 1:9 tcuszl. ^tios. Lmkxg L vlio 
Mstsrsiefi 'i^ne ligrn* if Zjnife^ sx»i -^^as sude a 
5ttr;!ien jl 175^ : ie rEC scnuf 70525 ^sser. fiearing' 
a pMicTTTcnLi iar. "mif Scr ^Trccr of ilss sodoey 
b. -rard 10 is xinie. Itr. Ttni* zl Sookwark 
*c/i 5?<:r?aaisL2i- Tifs z"2ciifci;Ki wniS tke friend 
ot Dr. rfaoL^. JiLi^on- vrii. vijna ihe Toong 

It 15 Skii tee kar^ei drccoc f:::rd ample food 
for pta>2ophT is. uLe wiii ar>i rcckkss diaracter 
r/f Jiir Jcrhn- In fact the * wildr.-ess' of his friend's 
ward led the doctor to incit«? the foSoaing verses 
upon Sir John* 5 majoriiT : — 



GT*a; Sir Join, are now iliiiie own. 

Lr/>a<^Red from the minrr's tether, 
Fk* to mortca^c or to sel! ; 
Wild &A win'i, and li^h: a:? feather. 
Bid the .Sona of Thrift farewtlL 

Call the Ilelsy's Kates, and Jennies, 
All the names that banish care ; 
Ijavi.-h of your grandsire's guineas, 
8how the spirit of the heir. 

All that prey on Vice and Folly 
Joy U) Hee their quarrj* fly ; 
'Ilierc'H the gamester light and jolly, 
Thorc'H the lender grave and sly. , 



Sir John Lade, Bart. 



Wealth, my lad, wna madn to waoiler 
Let it WBuder as it will ; 
Call the jockey, call the pander, 
Bid ttiera come and take their Gil. 

Wheu the bonny hiada carouses, 
Pockets full and spirits high, 
"WTiiit nre acres ? What are houses ! 
Only dirt, wet or dtj- ! 



Shoold the guaidian friend or i 
Tell the woes of ^rilful waate. 
Scorn their counsels, scorn thei 
Too can hang or drown at bat.' 



1 other, 
pother. 
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Of course the sage did not frame tbe; 
to present to the baronet, or for any purpose 
iConnecteci with Sir John's coming of age. In 
'act, after writing', ho kept them by him for some 
me; but at last presented them to Mrs. Thrale 
with a request that they should not bo shown to 
anyone. However, some years later that lady 
included them in a book she wrote. She also 
:Telates in a later work, " Johnaoniana," how the 
doctor levelled another shaft at Sir John Lade 
{then of age). This occurred at her house at 
Streatbam. The house party being assembled 
one evening round the fire in the drawing-room, 
,Sir John asked the doctor in a somewhat dia- 
•espectful mannei', — 

Mr. Johnson, would you advise me to 
larry ? " 

The doctor answered, — 

" I would advise no man to marry, sir, who is 
lot likely to propagato understanding," and, 
,ng from his chair, left the room. 
Sir John appeared dumbfounded, but, before 
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he recovered his wonted demeanour, the doctor 
returned and, taking his accustomed seat, joined 
in the conversation, which he gradually led to 
the married state, expressing some learned 
opinions on that blissful condition. It is possible 
the doctor was thinking what might happen were 
his hostess to become a widow. Mr. Thrale died 
shortly after tliig, having made Dr. Johnson one 
of his executors. 

In due time, it is said, Dr. Johnson made Mrs. 
Thrale an offer, which the lady declined. 

Mrs. Thrale afterwards married Mr. Piozzi, by 
whose name she is better known to the reading 
public, than by that of Thrale. Her first marriage 
gave her wealth, Mr. Thrale being a brewer in 
Southwark, in fact he owned the brewery now 
known as Barclay, Perkins & Co. 

Dr. Johnson's verses were prophetic of the 
career of Sir John Lade. It was probably their 
similarity — recklessness— that made the Earl of 
Barrymore tend towards Sir John, but it is only 
fair to admit, that the earl possessed abilities of 
which the other was destitute. 

During his ephcracral existence, the Earl of 
BaiTymore founded many social and convivial (so- 
called) clubs, some of which had his own places 
of residence for headquarters, others were housed 
at hostelries in town, Wargrave, and its neigh- 
bourhood. 

One of the first of these was the " Bothering," 
whose principal meetings were hold at his lord- 
ship's residence, Wargrave, for the purpose of 
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playing jokes, by confederateB, on new giiestg or 
visitors. Somo minister of the earl's ' Court of 
Folly ' would gay during dinner to the selected 
victim ; — 

" Allow me the pleasure of taking wine with 
yoii, Ml". ShuEBebottom." 

" With great pleasure, sir ! but ray name is not 
Shufflebottom, it is Bonsor." 

" You joke, sir I Come ! let us toast one 
another, but upon my word, yon are the image of 
Mr. Shufflebottom, my neighbour in Elbow Lane, 
that I could have sworn to it." 

" 1 assure you, su", I know no gentleman who 
bears that name." 

The next moment a confederate enters, first 
apologizing to his lordship for being late, turns 
and exclaims, — 

, '* Oh ! who do I see ? why, my old friend 
Shufflebottom. Dear me ! this is a pleasure." 

"You err, sir," the perplexed guest would 
asseverate. " I am not Mr. Shufflebottom, but 
Charles Ezekiel Bonsor." 

At which the table, learned in the art of 
mystifying, would break into a roar. 

The bewildered visitor would then glance 
around for the friend who had brought, and intro- 
duced hiai. But that individual hnd discreetly 
left the room. On not finding his friend, the 
Tisitor would then appeal to his lordship ; his 
answer was, as a rule, — 

" He did not know what to think, but thought 
appearances against his guest," who still said 
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he was Charles Ezekiel Bonsor, and no other 
person. Whereon someone would say, — 

" Hang it, Shufflebottom, you're * smoked.' " 

" What do you mean, sirrah ? " 

" Why, my good sir ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! 
Ho ! ho ! ho ! ho ! that you are simply Jacob 
Shufflebottom, mousetrap and nutmeg-grater 
maker of Elbow Lane, and the greatest wag in 
Christendom." 

Others would supplement this pleasantry (?) by 
divers assertions, while some would artfully 
contrive to ply the astonished guest with wine, 
imtil, what with his perplexities, and the fumes of 
the wine, he forgot whether he was really Bonsor 
or Shufflebottom. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
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I The Earl of Barrymore erect* n. thotttre at Wargtave — Tlie 
building — The first performances held therein — The earl 
and Iiis team of " greys " — Makes further additions to Iiis 
stud — Some account of ita performancea during 1789 — 
The earl acts as his own check-taker on a " theatre 
evening" — His kindness to distreaeed friends. 

As an interlude in his racing and sporting pas- 
times, the Earl of Barrymore, during the year 
1788, built opposite his cottage at Wargrave,} a 
theatre modelled after the then late Opera House, 
which was erected by Mr. Cox, formerly of the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. This little 
theatre was considered the most handsome and 
luxurious in the kingdom. Stage machinery was 
a special feature, as the earl purposed to produce 
pantomimes. The scenery was painted by Messrs. 
Toung and Emmanuel. The wardrobe, which 
cost two thousand pounds, was supplied by the 
beat costumiers of the day. In fact from first to 
last the earl expended something like sixty thou- 
sand pounds on this theatre alone. It was com- 
puted that the histrionic displays given in it, had 

' A spot that u now walled and laid out as a garden, and 
an appurleuaDCo to his lordship's cottage, now dignified by the 
, Utltt of " Burrymore House." 
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been the means of many thouaandg of pounds 
being disbursed in Wai'gravo and its neighbour- 
hood by the numerous visitors, who came from 
all parts to attend the performances. These 
visitors were of all ranks, from the Prince of 
Wales to the yokel ; for the earl generously gave 
the villagers an oppoi'timity ' to see the play' on 
certain nights during his theatrical season. 

Adjoining the theatre was a sumptuous salon, 
for the reception of visitors. Between the acts 
refreshments were served here from a recess, by 
8LX stalwart footmen in liveries of scarlet and 
gold. The illumination of this salon and theatre, 
was effected by twenty-eight handsome cut glass 
chandeliers ; and over the niche alluded to, was 
displayed the armorial bearings of the Barrymores 
fully emblazoned. 

The ' professional ' managers of the Earl's 
theatre were John Edwin the younger, and 
* Anthony Pasquin ;' tlie latter was the nom-de- 
jiliim'i of J. W. Williams, a person who afterwards 
obtained unenviable notoriety ; Mr. Williams also 
filled two other posts in the earl's service, those 
of poet laureate and secretary. 

Soon after the inauguration of the theatre, a 
special performance was given on the 25th 
January, 1769, to which all the surrounding 
gentry, together with some fmn viranln from 
London, were invited. On this evening the Earl of 
Barrvmore played Brass, iu the Confederacy and 
S^axtian in the Midnii^ht Sour, but did not 
appeal* to advantage iu the latter characttiT, 
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although his Brans, coupled with tlie J'Uck of 
Harry Angelo, caused much amuaementj and won 
bplause. Tbia was a marked improvement on 
J Earl's appearance at Brighton the previous 
feptember, 1788, as Captain Bohadil in Every 
Man in his Humour, before H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, &c., &c., when his lordship was 
ridiculed. 

To celebrate the opening of liia theatre, the Earl 

»ve, early in February, 1789, a supper followed 

a ball at March's Rooms, Henley, where a 

ell-designed transparency was exhibited in 

honour of the event. On the Saturday preceding 

thie, the last performance for the winter months 

at his lordship's theatre took place j the Earl on 

this occasion supplemented his own amateur com- 

I pany with Mr. Thornton's, lessee of the Reading 

Keatre; this additional force improved the 
itesentation of the pieces selected for perform- 
!e. After the play, visitors, guests, and actors, 
re entertained with lavish hospitality, which 
s particularly appreciated by the actors. 
|, The Earl of Barrymore at this period stiU 

wanted a few months of his majority, but months, 
days, or hours, were equally unimportant in this 
meet to this vivacious and precocious youth. 
allowed nothing in the shape of money as 
|pg as he was -able, to stand in the way of his 
Therefore, seeing one day Lord Sefton 
toling" a team of handsome greys, he immedi- 
bly wanted to emulate, or outdo him, and for 
bis purpose every horse-dealer in London was 
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visited ; cost in this, as in all other gratifica- 
tions, being of little or no importance. Tha 
animals desired were found, after much trouble, 
and purchased with admiited judgment, as to 
tbeirpoints and matching. Thisteam excited both 
admiration and envy when driven by the Earl in 
the street, the park, or on the course at New- 
market. They figured at the latter place at the 
First Spring Meeting of 1789, yoked to a particu- 
larly smart phaeton. 

It was at this time that the Earl of Barrymore 
thought of going into the army, a project which 
furnished small talk to the Earl's numerous 
friends and acquaintances. One of these, in- 
forming a Major Ramsay of this intention, the 
son of Mars replied : " That to the French service, 
he might carry strong recommendation, he having 
made the Scotch (Scots) Grey's fly before him." 

His lordship this year, 1789, made further 
additions to his racing stud, although his ex- 
penses must have been — like the " gi-eat majority " 
— always on the increase, -what with the addition 
of his theatricals, balls, and other entertainments ; 
but of this no heed was taken by the " madcap" 
Earl. He bought from Sir John Lade the then 
well-known horse Snowball, also fliijhpjer. Skiff, 
Tom Thzimh, Smoke the Oapiain, Paliafox, and 
Toss from others, which with those already 
acquired made a long and expensive " string " of 
animals in training. To follow the performances 
of the Earl's racing stud, would be, not only 
beyond the scopu of the prcdeut work, but todioiu 
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for any but a professed racing authority to 
"wade" ibrougb. I therefore transfer some of 
its principal winning records to an appendix,' 
where the Ear! will be found pursuing bis match- 
roakiug against Jlr. Charles James Fox, Sir 
Charles Banbury, and others. 

A race, which took place at Ascot' this year 
(1789), is singular by throe out of the six com- 
peting owners, viz., Comte de Melfort, Lord Barry- 
more, and the Hon. ' Henry Barry, all relatives, 
only going to the post, who finished in the order 
named, but tho Earl claimed the race on the score 
of being crossed by the Couite de Melfort, and the 
stewards allowed it. 

It is an old axiom with racing men, to a certain 
degree true, " that it is not the weight, but 
blood will tell." Tbis appears to have been 
the Earl of Barrymore'a justification for a match ' 
lie made at an October Meeting at Newmarket 
against a horse owned by the Duke of Queens- 
berry, who carried four stone less, and received 
a beating, though tlie ring thought he could not 
lose, only taking the odds of 5 to 2 in his favour ; 
but it should be said the Earl's representative war 
five years old, and his Grace's two. 

The number of races in which the Earl's horses 
competed in 1789 was ninety-four, of which only 
twenty were awarded "winning brackets," leaving 
iseventy-four to the debit side of the racing ledger, 
a circumstance to be regretted, wlien it has been 
shown how the Earl might have obtained more 
' A[j])cadix J. 
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favourable resulta. Therefore, it is not matter 
for surprise, to find the following allusion to the 
Earl of Barrymore's affairs in a chronicle of those 
days : *' Lord Barrymore is beginning to profit 
from his experience on the turf, at an age when 
few young men of fashion, have entered on its 
follies. He has full time to retrieve his fortune 
and fame from such predominant follies." 

The Earl, with a view to making bis racing 
colours popular, attired his coachman and foot- 
man in dark blue livery coats, with large yellow 
capes. But this was more than " CoacKee," and 
" Jeamea and Chawles," could stand ; they finally 
gave his lordship notice to quit his service, when 
they said : the " lower ordurs " took them for in- 
famous characters, clad in a penitential garb, 
which affected their " locus standi " so much, that 
oven credit was denied them by " pussona," who 
before were only too anxious to " sarve 'em." 
This expostulation determined the Earl to form 
some less obnoxious way to parade his racing 
colours. 

During the Earl of Ban7more'8 theatrical 
season at Wargrave, the tickets, or cards of 
admission and invitation, would be issued en bloc, 
for various nights in the week. One evening his 
lordship took it into his head to stand at the en- 
trance to the theatre, and act as his own check- 
taker, when a sturdy farmer entered and handed 
him an order for admission, dated for the previous 
evening. " This won't do," said the Earl, " you 
sboald have got one dated for this eveniug." 
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" Vy noa ! that's be's mur' than I's bargined 
fur. An' I needs must tel' thee a bit of my moind. 
I's got that thar ordur frum 'oon of my lud's 
sarvants, fiir to see this 'ere show ; an' if it be's 
ya' doan't ]et I in, I'll tal' Tummas, my lud's 
foitmun, an' he'll git thee turned away." 

" That's a most grievous piece of news, 
indeed," said the earl ; " but sure now, you won't 
be so cruel." 

" Com' 1 com' I " answered the relenting yeo- 
man. " Yoi he's a gude daoant koind of chap, 
an' I'll tel' 'ee what I'll do. "Vy ! if you'l be 
agrable, vy, I'll be agrable, jooat to obleege." 

" To obliyu, then," said the Earl, " I will be 
agreeable for once in a way." 

" Then th' short of the matter be, I'll giv' thee 
a shalling to pas' me in, an' we'll say no mur' 
aboot it." 

The noble amateur accepted the proposal, and 
the farmer entered the theatre. 

On the Earl's going into the green room, soon 
after, he recited his adventure with glee ; 
though he believed himself liable to be brought 
before Mr. Justice Chase, at Reading, for taking 
money for admission to an unlicensed play- 
house. 

When tlie jovial farmer was told it was Lord 
Barrymore with whom he had negotiated his 
entrance, he esclaimed, with the true indepen d en 
feeling of a British yeoiiian, "Veil, an' if he be's 

Lud, what cares I. I's Mr. Neville's tenant, 
I an' pay's my rent ven due, and cares nothin' for 
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nobody, not I. Odd's rabbit I if he Tant«d to 
be's treated as a gintlemon, vy did he not taV 
me /«? vas a ginthmon." 

Another diversion of the earl's, on a theatre 
evening, was to slip out after the performance, in 
a yokel's habiliments from the theatrical ward- 
robe, and then mix with the visitors coining out 
of the theatre. If he heard any criticism passed 
depreciatory of a performer, or upon others, they 
always heard of it from the Earl at supper, ex- 
aggerated with all his powers of wit and raillery. 

Aa it is " a poor heart that never rejoices," 
BO it is a more than bad one that does not contain, 
metaphorically, a little of the milk of human kind- 
ness for others, if only shown at remote intervals. 

The Earl of Barrymore, with all his foibles, 
and means, as well as opportunities to indulge 
them, could, and did feel for, and assist a friend, 
or even an acquaintance in distress, especially so 
if the unfortunate person had in any way rendered 
him a service or kitidnesa at any time. One 
example will substantiate this. His lordship, 
while a youth at Wargravo, had received many 
favours from a retired officer. Captain Josia.s 
Taylor ; whatevf^r these were it is sufficient to 
know the Earl remembered them, and having 
heard, aft«r he had left the Rev. John Tickell's 
tuition, that his old warrior friend had been 
arrested for debt, iind thrown into jail, he went 
to the place whore the old soldier was incarcerated, 
and proffered the contents of his pocket-book to 
discharge the debt and costs. This Captain < 
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Taylor gratefully declined, as his arrest had been 
effected unjustly. The captain interrogated his 
would-be benefactor as to why he had sought him. 
His lordship declined to answer, but again 
urged the acceptance of his pocket-book, the 
captain remaining firm in his refusal. The Earl 
of Barrymore, finding he was foiled in his en- 
deavours to return the veteran to the bosom of 
his family, contrived with consummate tact and 
deUcacy, to make such arrangements with his 
custodian as would render the stout-hearted old 
oflBcer's detention as comfortable as possible. 



CHAPTER IX. 



PugUiam at Wargrave— Hooper " the Tinmaii's " adventuro at 
Vauxliall Gardens — Marrittpo of Sir John Lade — Who the 
"lady" was — The FafI of Bairymore's Wargrave residence, 
and its accommodation — The Eatl'a peculiarities — Dihing 
and diners at Wargrave. 

ToB theatrical representations and hunting were 
not the only entertainments this erratic Earl 
afforded his guesta. He would diversify ttiese by 
boxing, or pugilistic matches, for which he 
would engage some of the most noted members 
of the ring, who would " be put np " at the 
" George," not as some affirm at his cottage.' 
Here at one time were located Johnson, Big-Ben, 
Hooper 'the Tinman,' The Brothers Ward, and 
Jackson. With these prof esaora of the art of self- 
defence, the Earl amused his guests, who 
would bo asked to take a " bout," only to find 
themselves "knocked out of time," much to tho 
amusement of his lordship, and those who had 
had previous experience of these encounters. An 
outcome of this form of entertainment (?) was thu 
retention of Tom Hooper as pugilistic tutor ; 
oltlioiigh the pupil had already acquired as much 
> Ni!xt door bill otic to Uut IiMtulir- 
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knowledge of the art as a pugilist, therefore. 
Hooper's post became all but a sinecure. 

Hooper was also known as " liully " Hooper. 
This man was a native of Bristol, a city that has 
been the birthplace of many noted pugilists ; but 
it is doubtful whether it ever produced a more 
spii'ited and determined boxer than Hooper. 
Fear he knew not, and, in all his pugilistic en- 
counters, entered the ring confident of victory. 
Nor did the superior stature, or greater strength 
of an opponent depress his courage. In fact 
Hooper was a true "'lion-hearted" pugilist, a 
fact further proved by his small size, compared 
with many first-rate pugilists of those days, whom 
he often encountered. Combined with this in- 
domitable courage and bottom, that outlasted his 
bodily strength, was thorough knowledge of the 
pugilistic art, which he showed in most of bis 
encounters. He was a scientific boxer. Before 
adopting the "ring" as a means of livelihood, 
Hooper followed the trade of a " Tinman," in the 
Tottenham Court Road, hence his sobriquet. In 
his original calling he earned the reputation of a 
•'well-mannered, civil young man;" but his 
prowess in boxing being found out by his com- 
panions, he was matched against Clarke, whom 
ihe easily defeated. This victory brought him into 
notice, and by it he acquired the patronage of tbe 
Earl of Bai'rymore. 

The sudden elevation from mending pots and 
pans, to association with his superiors, proved too 
much for the equilibrium of Hooper, who, like 
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moat uneducated persons, thought the favour 
shown him by the Earl and other noblemen and 
gentlemen proceeded from motives of pure 
personal friendship, instead of being a tribute to 
his skill as a pugilist, an error of judgment 
which not only caused much annoyance, but 
ultimately lost him the Earl's favour. 

It is said, that Hooper fought more battles 
than any pugilist of his time, with success, in 
most cases. 

At last Lord Barrymore had to turn Hooper into 
his lackey, to keep him out of mischief, while not 
engaged in training for some pugilistic match for 
which his employer had backed him. 

An incident occurred while Hooper held this 
strange position in Earl Barrymore's service, 
which allows how ardently his lordship sought for 
novelty, even from a prize-6ghter. After a dinner 
given by the Earl one summer, he suggested a 
visit to Vauxhall Gardens, then at the height of 
their fame. His guests being agreeable, 
carriages were ordered, and off the party went. 
The Earl had prearranged the visit in ono par- 
tioiilar. Some of his lordship's guests whore 
hardly so grave as the Sphinx, as they wore 
driven through the streets. But this perhaps, 
should pass unnoticed, after a dinner in the 
Inst Century. The party, however, were put 
down safely at the gardens, and had not been 
long in the grounds, before the li!arl walked up to 
H clergyman attired ii the most orthodox fashion, 
and asked : '*If be hod had any supper." 
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" Vy, no, my lud, I've not as yet 'ad any." 
His lordship's guests could not reconcile the 
llerical garb of the speaker, with his manner of 
leech. 

The Earl then hailed a waiter who passed, and 

le him supply the clergyman with what he 

anted, at his (the Earl's) charge, and then turn- 

tng to the " divine " told him to eat well ; and to 

drink as much '* arrack" punch, as he pleased. 

Thank ye, my lud, I begins to be a bit 

lUngry, an' I don't care 'ow soon I pecks a 

lit." 

This " pillar of the church," was no otiior than 

Hooper " the Tinman." The facetious Earl had 

had him disguised as a parson, and ordered to be 

" in waiting " at Vanxhall, in case any of his 

gaests, or himself for that matter, should make or 

get into a row. All, however, went well till three 

o'clock in the morning; at this hour the Earl of 

Barrymoro and his party, amongst whom were 

lOrd Falkland, Sir Henry Molyneux, Harry 

gelo, the Honourable Henry Barry, etc., were at 

pper. All of a sudden a tumult arose, accom- 

inied by a rush towards the orchestra. To be 

the fray, whatever it was, the Earl and his 

ieods were as anxious as any present, so they 

harried out of their box, upsetting in their haste 

dates, dishes and glasses. On reaching the 

lene of disorder, Hooper was discovered giving 

ht to all who interrupted him, as well as 

iriug to box with any present. This outbreak 

as a natural result of unlimited " arrack " punch. 
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It need not be suggested to the reader that the 
display of "muscular Christianity" by Hooper on 
this occasion was not announced in the pro- 
gramme of the evening's entertainment. Matters 
might have aesuraed a serious complexion had 
not a stalwart mihtary officer present, who knew 
Hooper by sight, seen through the prizefighter's 
disguise, and exclaimed, — 

" You scoundrel, I know you in spite of your 
discfuise ; you are Hooper the boxer. Be off I " 

Hooijer, who had enough sense left to see he 
might furtlier betray his character, as well as 
possibly get roughly handled by the crowd, 
picked up his hat and beat a hasty retreat out of 
the gardens. He was found at five o'clock hiding 
behind the Earl of Barrymore's carriage muffled 
in the coachman's box coat. 

Sir John Lade did not accept Dr. Johnson's 
advice, for he entered into the bonds of matri- 
mony ; but he did not seek a wife from among 
the daughters or sisters ofhis peers. He married 
a woman named Smith, who had been a servant 
at a house in Broad Street, St. Giles', whoso in- 
habitants were not endowed with every virtue ; 
others assert that she had at one time been con- 
nected with the nolorions Rann, n/tas "Sixteen 
String Jack," with whom she was lust swu when 
he met with his death at Tyburn, However, 
Lady Lade's "past" is nob a theme for those 
pages. Suffice it that she was a smart, bold 
woman, and became, under her husband's tuition, 
as deft a "whip" as Sir John himself. Lady 
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Lade also became a skilled liorsewoman, and 
regularly attended the Windsor hunt. It was at 
one of these meetings that she attracted the 
attention of the Prinoo of Wales by her bold 
riding. 

Confident of her skill in handling the 
" ribbons," Lady Lade once challenged a rival 
lady " whip" to drive a four in hand eight miles 
across Newmarket Heath for -500 guineas " play 
The match, how-cver, did not come off, 
her rival not liking the conditions. Lady Lade's 
skill on the coach bor inspired the following 
lines : — 

" More thun one steed Loctitia's empire feels, 
Who sits triumphant o'er Ihe flying wlieels. 
Ajid, as she guides them thro' the admiring throng, 
"With what an air slie sniatka the silken thong. 
Graceful as ' John ' she moderates the roins, 

strains. 
i(W«-like, such ohatioteera as these, 

drive six harnessed ^rt'ncca — if they pleaae." 

It was further alleged that Sir John's epicurean 
tastes led to the marriage, his bride having been 
a cook. But this and similar statements must 
be looked upon as being " made to order." The 
facts were as recorded above, 

Sir John Lade and his lady were both skilled 
in " stable " and other slang. Beyond which 
their ideas seldom, if ever, travelled, as the 
following testifies : — 

In an invitation to diue, given by Sir John 
Lade, upon a racecourse in the neighbourhood of 
his residence, Cant's Hill, le promised his guest 
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"A trout spotted like a coach dog, a fillet of veal 
as wliite as alabaster, a ' pantaloon ' cutlet, and 
heaps of pancakes as big as coach wheels. 
So . . . ! " 

Though Lady Lade was received or tolerated 
by her husband's more intimate friends, and 
honoured by the notice of the heir apparent, there 
were many families of "Ton" who would have 
notliing whatever to do with her. She, however, 
endeavoured to overcome this repugnance by 
every means in her power. Being at Brighton 
in 1789 she was made to feel by the then circum- 
scribed society of that place tlie antipathy her 
presence inspired in noble dames of irreproachable 
record, and she prevailed on the Prince of 
Wales to dance with her at an assembly one 
evening, thinking that, after so distinguished an 
honour, few of her sex woulil debar her from 
their friendship. But in this point her judgment 
was at fault, for the Duchess of Rutland, Lady 
Elizabeth Luttrell, Lady Charlotte Bertie, and 
Mrs. Fitzgerald rose from their seats and left 
the room. The Duchess of Rutland, Lady 
Charlotte Bertie, with the Duchess of Ancaster 
left Brighton next day for Eastbourne, as a 
'further protest against Lady Lade. 

The Karl of Barrj-moro'a residence at Wargrave 
was, and is, little more than a picturesque 
cottage. To make matters as comfortable as 
possible for his numerous guests, sometimes 
mustering twenty or twenty-five, ho erect-ed 
additional accommodation in the form of a long 
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two storied building facetiously called the 
'* upper " and " lower " barracks. Here were 
arranged rows of beds for those who could 
snatch a few hours' repose to recuperate for the 
next day's pursuit of '" folly " or " pleasure." 
This was often a difficult task to accomplish, as 
many guests when they retired to these apart- 
ments, would eitlier sing or want to play cards, 
wliile those who would sleep if they could were 
frequently kept wakeful by the "jumps," Five 
o'clock a.m. was the usual hour for retiring, but 
woe betide the untutored visitor who essayed 
to slink off before the appointed hour of breaking 
up. So soon as he was missed search would be 
made, and, if in bed, he would be made the sub- 
ject of some practical joke that often deprived 
him of further rest for that night or morning. 

The Earl's own sleeping apartment was arranged 
after a peculiar manner, whether at home or 
abroad. His valet's first duty was to sew the 
sheets to the blankets, so that no portion of the 
latter could come in contact witb his lordship's 
skin. The next was to cover every window, fan 
or sky-light with blankets, three or fourtbick; 
these were tacked to the window-panes, so aa to 
exclude every ray of light, real or artificial, which 
had likewise to be shut out from any crack or 
crevice in the door ; and should the season of the 
year necessitate a fire, every spark would have to 
be extinguished before the lilarl retired. To sleep 
in a room under these conditions would be, to an 
ordinary person, like sleeping in a vault. 
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The breakfast hour at Wargrave Was twelve 
o'clock, for which the Earl's guests were supposed 
to be ready, and to assist their host in planning 
entertainment for the day ; although his lordship 
required little, if any prompting in this. 

The dining-roora was scarcely large enough to 
comfortably accommodate the number of guests 
often staying at Wargrave at one time ; therefore, 
some twelve or fourteen would dine with his lord- 
ship, while the rest would be accommodated in 
another room. To add to his guests' comfort, as 
well as obviate, as much as possible, the necessity 
for the servants' entering and departing from a 
room of circumscribed dimensions, his lordship 
had a recess made in a wall, which had a com- 
munication with the ofTices ; this ranch reduced 
the exits and entrances. 

The reader will doubtless be able to form an 
idea of what a dinner at Wargrave iu those days 
was like, presided over by a host possessing the 
wit, humour, and oddities of so singular a person- 
age as Lord Barrymore was. 

Anthony Pasquin, tho Blarl's "domestic " poet, 
amanuensis, or what you will, was not noted 
either for cleanliness of person or habits, a fault 
peculiar to many of the genus. One evening, 
when dining with bis patron, ho called a footman 
to bring pen and ink, so that he might note a hoii 
mut of his host's. The Earl of Barrymore sugges- 
ted that : " If he would wash bis hands, he would 
obtain a quart of that fluid [ " 

Another time a guest of jocund renown, though 
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not Ck paragon of neatness in attire, came in from 
hunting after dinner had been served, entered 
the room, and took his seat in a state of more 
than ordinary dishevelment, as well as being spat- 
tered with mud from head to foot. The guests 
present covertly proposed to " roast " this person 
for his ill manners, and one of them remarked to 
the too ardent sportsman that, " he had heard he 
was the boldest hunter in the country." 

*• You're * ironing' me, " returned the hunter. 

" That, indeed, would be d d hard," inter- 
posed the Earl, "to iron before they washed 
you." 

"Ah, well," said the butt, "if you don't 
mangle me, I will be content." 

At this display of wit, an explosion of laughter 
ensued, and the negligent guest was left alone. 



CHAPTER X. 

Preparations at Wargcava to colebralo tbe Earl of Earcymore'a 
majority — Names of the |jrmcipal amateur and profeasional 
actors at tho Earl's tlipatre— Vieit of the Prince of Wales 
to Wargrave — The prologue and epilogue epoken before 
H.R.H.^NameB of the plays, farces, and pnntomimos pro- 
duced by the Earl at his theatre — Some account of the 
meeting between Big fiea and Johnson, and the latter with 
Perrins, 



As the Earl of Barrymore attained liis majority in 
August of this year (1789), arrangements were 
made at Wargrave, to celebrate the event by 
balls, masquerades and theatrical performances. 
AUusioa being now made to the theatre, it will 
not be out of place to record thenamesoftheamateur 
and professional performers who appeared "on 
the boards " at Wargrave. Among the amateurs 
were the Earl of Barrymore, and his brothers, 
the Honourable Lucius Gary, Mr. Blackstone, 
Mr. Ximenes, Mr. Nassau, Mr. Impey, Captain 
Davies, Captain Taylur, Captain Watheu, Captain 
Middletoii, Captain Dives, Mr. Wade, Mr. I'ollard, 
Mr. H. Angeio and Anthony Pitaquin. The pro- 
fessionals were Mr. Palmer, Mr, Banniswr, Mr. 
Johnson, Mr. Incledon, Mr. Munden, Mr. M. 
WillJames, Mr. It. Palmer, Mr. Whitfield, Mr. 
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Moses Kean ; while the list of actresses included 
Mrs. Goodall, Mrs. Rivers, Mrs. Weston, Madame 
Delphini, Miss Richards, Miss Chapman, Mrs. 
Hall and Mrs. Maddox. The professional 
dancers were, Mr. Vestri3 and MdUo. Hilsberg, 
composer, Mr, Thomas Carter, prompters Messrs. 
Hamond and Le Brun, carpenter Mr. Reuben 
Cox, and six assistants; the printer was Mr. 
Hopwood. 

The following and others were the plays pro- 
duced. The Constant Couple, Every Mav. m his 
Sumour, Tfie Follies of a Day, The Beaux'n 
■tagem. The Battle of Hexham. Faroes: Hob 
the Well, Miss in her Teens, The Padlock, 
irdian and Apprentice, Hie Mayor of Garratt 
— Poor Soldier, The Midni'jht Hour, and Try 
Again. Pantomimes, under the management of 
Delphini : Robinson Crusoe, Don Juan and Blue 
Beard. 

Upon the 21st of August, 1789, the Earl of 
Barryniore gave in honour of the event just 
recorded a grand dinner at Wargave, to be 
followed by a special theatrical perfonnance at 
his lordship's theatre. The Prince of Wales 
honoured the Earl with his presence, on this 
auspicious occasion. The prince came from 
Brighton, the same day, to be present, and rode 
post for the major part of the journey, which he 
and his suite accomplished in good time, but for 
the last two stages recourse was had to poat- 
chaiaes, by which means Wargrave was reached 
at 4 p.m. 

F 2 



M Tbe Last Caeis of RuanrMon: 

Tbe aceoHnnodation afforded by the £arl of 
Barrjmon'B cottage, or miall TiUa, was inad^ 
qoatefor tbe amdott and entertamnKsitM HJB.H^ 
to sa/ nothing of oiber gneaU. Tbe Earfa friend 
Mr. Hill, who residftd iu a spacaoDB mansion 
balf-a-mile out of Wsrgrare, generonsly came to 
his asaiBtance, bj placing the boose at his dis- 
potal, for tbe tue of tbe Prince of Wales and 
bta sntte. The Earl therefore sent a small armj 
of aenrante, chefs, etc., as well ae ererjr Inxiuy 
money could purchase — to prepare a banquet 
fit for his royal and noble guests, some days before 
their arrival. When tbe Prince arrived erery- 
tbing was in readiness. The company sat down 
early, as tbe fashion went, and rose about nine 
o^clock, HO aH to enable H.R.H. to attend the 
" Theatre Royal " Wargrave, as it might thence- 
forth be styled. Ou the Prince of Wales entering 
the box prepareil for his use, Mr. Henry Angelo, 
stepped forward and Bpokethefollowingprologue, 
specially compoaod for tbe occasiou : 

" Of aJl tbe BoheuM tlie weak or wioVed uso, 
'Til niro tbe lueancnt tnlcnt to ubuae. 
In Imcliig olianni the best arc apt tu halt, 
While uvory uiit ton lind, or mftkn, a fiult. 
Tho wim olonu in ulhdr arU sQcceod ; 
In thin tilt! U'ickhcnds only tsko the lund. 
How much the uorld (o Cant ite homage pays, 
[low Laii^> tlio titt« of Kmpir^ii on a phruu ! 
The nimliiJi critiu, voiil of futce ur IIk, 
No oouimuii fr)oI, ■ lard, «l ItMl a iHiuin>, 
WntplHvl ill tliB viutiirtfH of unnociiil jirldn, 
And btj|h coiiloiiijil fur all thn world bc*id«. 
Cold, cikrehu«, vncnnt, vain, •emi« nnd Kid, 
Thtw okn* bii wondrous Judfctnent, ' 'Ti» too bad.' 
' 'lit moiuitroua bad,' cm* ohktteting Ltdy Cridgvt, 
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Her toDgue a mill clack, and her frame in iidget. 
She, who can twelve atout beaai at oace engage. 
And ^iize at all things but tlie stage, 
Twixi mirth and malice, ever pert or mad, 
JnHt spares from scorn and scandal, ' 'Tis too bod.' 
' 'Tia very bad,' the Comliili critic cries. 

' B n me, too bad ! ' the Wapping sage replies. 

In some ' spruce ' term, that suits in every place, 

(Whether immortal Shakespeare penned the play,) 

Or some dull driveller of the present day) 

These useful words on all occosiooB sit. 

Thus save the toil of learning, sense and wit ' 

And man's own bias lets the arrow fly. 

Prone to each other's hurt, we know not why. 

hat stiDgs like these let London wights annoy. 

Here, no block rancour bligbta the budding joy. 

Avaunt J vile phrase, it is, it must be good 

With harmless mirth to ohoei' one's neighbourhood. 

To spread the generous bliss, is always right, 

Which fills the social circle with delight. 

Power, thus employed, the fairest ends pursues, 

And proves e'en ' luxury ' of modern use j 

Fop sure no ' railer ' can with truth deride 

The gennine joys of wealth when well applied. 

Our zealous leader has no scheme in view, 

Save this : the heartfelt pride of pleasing jou. 

They who taste most delight : the most regard him. 

Be all content, and then you'll best reward him. 

And snru to-night no vulgar fame we boost, 

A splendid tribute to our generous host ! 

Superior lustre gilds our humble scene. 

When princely ' Brunswick ' shows his manly mien. 

Not that the Muee a servile flattery pays 

To him, the first to scorn a fulsome praise, 

Oh ! where'er he moves, may alljuat honour greet him. 

And nothing but the fame he merits meets him. 

Then must his worth, the coldest breast convince, 

And all applaud the patriot in the prince." 

Upon the termination of the comedy, the 

bllowing epilogue, written by Mr. Blackstone, 

Bras spoken by him. This gentleman was a clever, 

ait erratic son of the judge, who was the author 

bf the celebrated " Commentaries on the Laws of 
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England." Mr. Blackstone had promised bis 
friend, the Earl of Barrjmore, to write an epilogue, 
but had put off doing so till the preceding day, 
when, having partaken too freely of the *' good 
things" provided by his noble host.hewas found on 
the morning of the eventful day, sitting up in bed 
in the " upper dormitory," his head encompassed 
with a wet towel, when he threw, or " reeleil 
off," to be poetically correct, the lines which 
follow : — 

EPILOGUE. 
" Close at the end of every ecenic treat, 
Follows the ' epiloguo,' ' grace ' aft«r meat, 
Indnlgenciea to ask, for misbebaTionr, 
T' extenuate faults, and sue for future favour. 
But tho', alt anxious, every nerve we etrajn. 
How can we hope your plaudits to obtain J 
Here the spectator, no dork Bastile perceives, 
Pasteboard Versailles, or canvas Tuileries. 
No keen remarks concerning French affairs, 
No dancing Turks, alas no drumming hares. 
Nor, — aa moat fit, in a gymnastic age — 
J>obs ' Ben ' with ' Johnson ' dst to fist engage. 
Nor ' Humphey'a ' bare, Anfwm-like renew 
His stubborn contest with the rival Jew. 
But then, in lieu of these you've got 
Priseilla't, ' Tom Boy,' boxing little Watt ! 
Then be content, whoe'er dares to frown, 
' Gibbet,' the curtain dropped, shall knock him down. 
And it the lovelier sex shall look reproaohce, 
Hounslow and Bngshot shall attack their coadiefl, 
And rifie from the tender, trembling things, 
Their trinkets, jewels, necklaces and rings; 
Tear o'en the circling bracelet from their arniii, 
And leave them f(lo^ing in their native charms. 
But, lest onx threats should fail, I'll o'en try prnjer. 
And trust our sentence to the geiinroiia fair. 
Uoltin^, like veteran on a broken log. 
Our noble host thus sends me out to beg. 
And lot not all his pleasing hopes be wrecked, 
That ' guud intention ' may anpi>ly defect. 
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Thongb fearing much, yet hoping more be sends, 

For, in the gay parterre ' all ' are his friends. 

Candid he found you ; hopes you'll be ao still, 

And measure, not ability, but will. 

Tbia boon the critic's spleen iilone denies. 

But milder jud^menla tieain from Beauties' eyes 

Whftt tbo' untaught in the theatric air. 

We nant the measured step, the practiced stare. 

Fearful to offend, solicitous to please, 

We fail to attain an unembarrassing ease. 

Their gentle hosoniB never -will condemn 

Those whose first object is the plensing them ; 

And if our mimic efforts can beguile 

Tbeir blooming features of one happy smile. 

Or chase one moment hence ' loathed melancholy.' 

Come 1 clap your hands, approve us with a volley. 

But bold ! whilst trifling thus can we forget, 

— In every Briton's heart it's recent yet — 

When, darkly gathering o'er the land of late, 

The lowering tempest menaced Britannia's State. 

Hia virtues then, her first beat hope unveiled, 

Besentment spurned, bis private ease withiilood, ^ 

And gave up comforts for bis country's good ; 

And if to-night, this princ«, by all approved, 

By strangers honour'd, but by Britons love-d. 

Deigns to accept our fsint altempt to please, 

Shall not our grateful breasts thu moment seize. 

By honest truth, the noblest trophy ruse, 

For here the voi;:e of truth, the voice of ' praise.' " 

The whole performance, with the prologue and 
opilogue, was duly appreciated by the prince, who 
expressed himself to that effect to the Earl. The 
ball then commenced. H.R.H. stayed till 5 a.m., 
when he departed for York. 

The reference made by Mr. Blackstone to the 
meeting between ' Big Ben ' and Johnson, was one 
in which the Earl of Barryniore was interested, 
being one of 'Big Ben's' supporters. The en- 
counter took place at Banbury, upon a raised 
I stage, on which Big Ben's patron and other 
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peraona stood dnring the contest. It was evident, 
from the continued "shiftj" tactics of Big Ben, 
that he would get beattn ; at last the crowd 
testified their disaR probation by hissing, etc- 
l^rd Barrytnore thought " Ben's " conduct arose 
from want of courage, and accused him of this, 
his lordship having a large amount of money at 
stake ; he reproached " Ben " for liis conduct, 
whereupon that fistic worthy looked in the Earl's 
face with serene delight, and spluttered, — 

" Vy, my lud, yu' be'ant up to my gossup, I ken 
lick 'ira ven I loikes, do'ant moind I, plaise ; I's 
only coddin'ye ! " 

A match had previously been held at Banbury, 
between Perrins' the Birmingham or Manchester 
• giant aud Johnson for which the Earl of Barry- 
more had backed Johnson. But his lordship was 
prevented from attending through illness, and 
being anxious to know the reault, he got two 
trusty friends, staying at Wargrave, to attend and 
post back with the name of the victor. Pernns* 
appearance in the " buff " brought forth admira- 
tion from those assembled. Perrina had originally 
been a whitesmith, some say a machinist, and 
used at his work tools double the weight of those 
used by an ordinary workman, in fact he looked a 
modern Hercules, being over six feet high and 
staltvart in proportion. Johnson, though a tall, 
well-proportioned man, was not the " giant " his 
adversary was. The weather on this day was not 
good for either combatants — interspersed with 
' SomulimM upplt Pwrringn. 
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brigtt bursts of sunshine, which Johnson availed 
himself of byraanoeiivringtogetthesun inPerrins' 
eyes. Nor was this Jolinaon's only tactic. He 
wag afraid to close with his antagonist as he knew 
that, by Perrins' superior strength, a blow might 
put him hors-de-combat ; in order to prevent this 
Johnson fell or slipped down each time Perrins 
got within range. Sometimes Perrins' impetus 
was so great that he fell over Johnson as he lay 
"self" stretched on the stage. These tactics 
continued for some time, and occasioned much 
constemationto Perrins' supporters, who observed, 
also that their favourite was getting exhausted by 
his ineffectual efforts. Johnson on the other hand 
was comparatively fresh having acted on the 
defensive, and now made a desperate onslaught 
at Perrins, and succeeded in getting home some 
effective body blows. Johnson, when retaliated 
on, pursued his falling-down tactics. At last 
Perrins was 'floored' by a terrihc blow from 
Johnson, and failed to come "to time," where- 
upon Johnson was awarded the fight. 

Two well-known patrons of the ring, in those 
days, were upon the * stage' — Colonels Tar- 
leton and Hanger ; who were both " interested " 
in the success of Johnson. The Earl of Barry- 
more's emissaries posted back to Wargrave, 
to inform their host of the success of his " man." 



CHAPTER XI. 



The Earl of ISarrymore astonishes the notives — Hia friendship 
witli thesonof aBerkshiro jeoman^Slrange divereion Tor 
a Bummer's day — Account of the Warble Club — J. M. 
Williams, LL.D. (Anthony Pasquin)— The mock Court 
of Justice held at WftrgraTe — J. M. Williams assi&ta the 
Earl in the formulation of " Waggery," etc. 

The Earl of Barrymore's volatile and eccentric 
temperament never flagged. If he were out for a 
walk with friends, while at Wargrave, he would 
create amusement. His tact in " bamboozling" 
was so fine, that common folk never thouglit 
they were being made fim of. One o£ these 
favourite pursuits the Earl termed "circumnavi- 
gating, or taking measure of the understand- 
ing," accomplished thus: Approaching a 
garrulous countrywoman hia lordship would 
Bay,' — 

" I am informed, madam, that Mr. iEsculapius, 
the apothecary of your village is dead, and Mr. 
Boreas has married tho widow." 

** Lor, sir ! I niver 'eard of sichfulks; but bide 
a bit, there vaa sura sich houtlandish aurt of a 
pusson, who travel'd th' country a toime bacb» 
with sura sich crump name as Bowerass, but I'm 
tuld him'a sattlod in the North," 
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•• He was wise, madam. I am sure he could 
not find any point of the compass more con- 
genial to his purposes. But permit me to inquire, 
if you ever see any of his children in these parts, 
M.A8teT Zephyrus or Fai-onins or the little Breezes!" 

" I did hear say, sur ! that he'd only vun son, 
on* he hv'd in Lunnon, sumwhur about Hoonds- 
datch." 

" That is as much as to say, madam, that the 
gentleman has gone to the dogs ! " 

Among the Earl's rustic acquaintance, was the 
son of a Berkshire farmer, named Stone, who 
lived near Reading ; he was a man of means, and 
repute. Young Stone and the Earl became 
friends ; with this no doubt the native simpleness 
of the youth had something to do. 

The earl took him to London, where he 
" showed the yokel round," as he termed it. The 
visit made so much impression on young Stone's 
mind, that he was always requesting his lordship 
to take him again, and this, either the Earl or his 
brother did. On these occasions, Stone noticed the 
diffidence shown to the Earl of Barrymore and his 
brother, by the proprietors of the various post- 
ing-houses at which they stopped, and thought 
be could not do better than emulate tbem ; so he 
proceeded to dash about in a chaise and four, — 
hired ou credit- The persons who supplied him 
with that expensive luxury, imagined it was all 
right. From seeing ' young hopeful ' so often in 
the company of the Barrya, they regarded him as 
a person of means at least. He lived in this 
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style for a time, till he was found to be the son of 
a farmer. Those who had trusted bim, then aent 
him tlieir bills, and clamoured for payment. 
One day, shortly after, it happened that j-oung 
StouG had to go to London on business matters, 
but told a friend before his departure, that he 
would have to cross the country via Windsor and 
Kingston. The reason why he chose that route, 
was then asked. When Stone replied : " I 'av 
too many billa on the ' roight road,' au' as I 
be'ant the mon they once tuk I's fur, I may git 
iu troubr." 

Once, this *' agricultural " friend of the Earl's 
was asked on a visit to AVargrave for n few 
days, but he contrived to extend his stay to as 
many months ! The Earl of Barrymore having 
pressing affairs in town, desired to be rid of his 
then ' unwelcome ' guest, who would or could, 
not take the most simple hint that he was not 
wanted. At last his lordship petulantly said to 
"farmer" Stone! "Be off Stone, go to the 
devil ! " 

" Nae, daint be cross, my lud, let I stay an'thur 
few days." 

" Well," said the Earl, " if you will say a smart 
thing for once, you shall stay a week longer." 

" Then 'ere goes, my lud ! I vish's as how I 
vas th' bnither next to ye, an' that ye vas lying 
double fattcr'd in Newgit, an* going to be hang'd 
to-morrer." 

" D — d good ! " exclaimed his lordship. 
"That's the best thing [ ever heard you say; 
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to-morrow I return to town, and you sliall go 
with me and stay a month." 

The Earl of Barrymore'a vagaries and eccentrici- 
ties were perhaps given more acope at Wargrave 
than in London, more particularly as regarded 
practical jokes. Hia lordship being almost the 
only person of rank dwelling in or near Wargrave, 
the tradespeople and other residents allowed 
the Earl's oddities more latitude than is the wont 
of thd usual village inhabitants. In this they 
erred on the side of the " loaves and fishes," for 
they all benefited by the large number of visitors 
who attended the Earl's theatrical performances 
and balls; besides being amused and enter- 
taioed themselves on certain nights throughout 
the season at the Earl's theatre. Therefore, no 
resident of Wargi-ave was ever surprised at any- 
thing the Earl did, or by what occurred at his 
revels. 

So they were not surprised, or rather shocked, 
to see the Earl followed by a file of brotlier 
roysterers walk through the village in the full 
sunUght of a summer's day clad in their shirts 
only. This freak originated in one of his lord- 
ship's friends having answered a remark he had 
made, " That it was frightfully hot ! " with " had 
not he better divest himself of his clothes." 
The opportunity was too good for the Earl to let 
pass by, he therefore retorted by challenging all 
present to strip to their shirts and follow him 
through the village. The unfortunate suggester 
of the diveating operation with his friends, had to 
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comply, in order to prevent retaliatory 
measures being taken by the Earl for theii' 
cowardice and prudery. 

One of the many clubs founded or presided 
over by the Earl of Barrymore was the " Warble," 
whose members frequently met at the " World's 
End," Leatherhead. The rules of this convivial 
association were as follows : — 

I. That there be no more members admitted 
into the room than it will hold, 

TI. Resolved, that this amicable society shall 
have two anniversary dinners each year. 

III. Resolved, that if any member has more 
sense than another, he be kicked out of the 
olub. 

IV. Resolved, that any man who cannot tell 
his right hand from bis left after being asked 
three times, shall be denied tlie privileges of the 
society. 

V. Resolved, that no member of this society 
shall presume to eat garlic unless it be proved 
that he likes it better than any other vegetable. 

VI. That no member of this society shall 
marry until he comes to years of discretion, and 
as that is a most desperate hope, it is recom- 
mended for all to live bachelors. 

VII. Resolved, if any curate, being a member 
of this club, builds a church out of his pay, he is 
to be branded aa an outcast from policy, and 
sent liaodouffed to bis diocesan. 

Vin. Resolved, that every man who is more 
ugly than his neighbour, shall pay a fine of three- 
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pence to be expended in tobacco, unleas bis 
wife, if he has one, swears he is a better man 
than he appears to be. 

IX. Resolved, that every member who has two 
ideas, shall be obliged to give one to his neighbour. 
The above rules are neither voluminous nor 
difficult to commit to memory, but they are hard 
to adhere to. The society, however, for which 
they were framed being of a jovial character, 
some show of wit in its code had to be made. 
The Earl of Barry raore'a poet, amanuensis, 

I and playwright, was J. M. Williams, LL.D., 

' already mentioned, better known then and now 
by his pseudonym, " Anthony Pasquin," The 

I surname of this appellation was borrowed from 
the Roman cobbler-epigrammatist of that nnme. 

' "Williams upheld his prototype's reputation by 
his satirical writings and sayings. However, 
Pasquin or Williams had real talent, although 
he often misapplied it. In fact, he may be said 
to have been a man of " parts," as he could 
engrave, an art he is said to have studied under 
Bartoliozzi,^ paint, dramatize, and act as a 
newspaper critic, or even conduct a paper. As 
"Williams did not care for engraving, he turned 
his attention to tho pen and pencil as a means 
of obtaining a livelihood. 

How this person and the Earl of Barrymore 

I were brought together, it is difficult to say. It 
may have been his dramatic ability that attracted 

J the Earl's attention. At any rate, Williams 

" Very doubtful ; Maltliew Darby more likely. 
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served his lordsliip well, his wit and raillery being 
invaluable to his lordship at various festive and 
other meetings at Wargrave. But Williams's 
abilities were much discounted by his slovenly 
and untidy habits of dress. However much 
Earl Barryinore may have respected Williams for 
his talents, nothing but the great eccentricity of 
his own character could account for his perambu- 
lation of Bond Street with the unkempt Anthony 
Pasquin on his arm. 

To keep his varied guests within bounds at 
Wargrave, a mock court of justice was created ; 
before which any who had been indiscreet 
or troublesome wero arraigned. These trials 
wore usually held at two o'clock a.ra., and the 
punishments awarded, on conviction, were sum- 
mary imd ludicrous. Anthony Pasquin presided, 
Bs judge, a part he enacted to the life ; a 
certain Captain Taylor was generally counsel 
for the prisoners, while the eccentric Earl 
pleaded on behalf of the prosecutor, assumed to 
be his Majesty of Decency. That able but dis- 
solute actor, John Edwin, the younger, officiated 
EUi niace-bearor. Crier to the court was enacted 
by Mr. Charles Delphini ; constable by W. C. 
Hicharde, another actor ; ordinary to the cal> 
pril by any clericid friend present ; and jtuji 
by the Honourable Henry and Augustus Bany, 
Captain MiddletoD, Mr. Stone, Mr. Wade, and 
Mr. Blackstoae. These mock tnaU tended to 
keep the noiay element of his lordship's gnosts 
within bounds. 
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When nothiug of importance transpired during 
tbe day's revels to warrant a "court" being 
held, the Earl would start after dinner some 
pastime more waggish than usual, for which he 
would enlist Pnsquin'g aid. The latter, in making 
a fallacious charge, had certainly no equal at 
Wargrave. The procedure would be the making 
of a false allegatiou against some guest, privately 
named by the Earl, wliich would be -aa prepos- 
terous as it was untrue ; and would rouse the 
anger of the accused, who would refer his calum- 
niator to his name and reputation. Neither would 
appease the instigator of these proceedings, who 
would then turn and appeal to Pasquin, thus 
giving the latter his cue. Pasquin would ex- 
claim, — 

" Sir ! I can beUeve anything against the 
gentleman." 

" What do you mean, sirrah ? " replied the 
incensed guest. 

" Nay, my good sir, do not put yourself in a 
flurry," Pasquin would reply, with judicial calm, 
" I will appeal to the company," to whom he 
would propound : *'What is ^/mi gentleman not 
capable of, who shaves himself with the razor 
with which his wife cut her throat," an asser> 
tion that would drive to all but frenzy the 
indiguant visitor, who, more often than not, 
got up and left the room. When this happened, 
the door was locked, and a cry raised, " Put it to 
the ballot." The box and balls were then brought 
in, and the vote taken, which would be, the black 
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balls in a majority of two or three, to one white. 
The Earl woald then deem the charge proved, when 
the following resolution would be framed and 
passed : '' That a man capable of such an offence 
against good taste, must be sent to Coventry." 
The unfortunate delinquent was then sought, 
and willy nilly dragged into the room to hear the 
resolution read. When, if it had not dawned on 
him to recollect where he was, that he was being 
made a fool, there was nothing left for him but 
to pack up and be off, which would also mean 
walking the village all night. On the other hand 
if his mother wit permitted him to see he had 
been "smoked," his best tactics were to laugh 
the loudest and longest at the joke, and enrol 
himself one of the confederacy, to play similar 
tricks on some other guest on a future occasion. 



CHAPTER XU. 



All other mattnrs deferred for the theatre by the Earl — Account 

of one of the prompters at WarKrave — That wortiiy's 
linea — The Earl of Barry mo re's skill as a " whip " — An 
amusenient of Ihe Earl's when on the box— Tlie Je-ne- 
eais-quoi Club — Lord Bnrrymore engii);e« Dolphin! the 
piuTot for his theatre — A curious tale narrated — The Earl 
made the subject of cecsoriwus press cominent. 

The festivities at Wargravo this year occupied a 
great portion of the Earl of Barrjmore'a time, 
who was now riding his new hobby hard. There- 
fore, all field and other sports and pastimes were 
deferred for the Temple of Thespis. Thus, the 
Earl's fine stud of hunters and racers at Twyford 
and Newmarket were literally " eating their heads 
off; " but his lordship cared little for that, as he 
did not, at this period, purpose giving up the 
pleasures of the chase or field, although the glare 
and tinsel of his new hobby had eclipsed them. 

The Earl's humour was acceutuated by another 
"dry" rogue; one of the prompters, a person, 
if anything, more regardless of his personal 
appearance than even " Pasquin." The Earl 
must, however, be acquitted of leaning to sloven- 
liness, for he dressed well and showed much 
taste in the choice of his habiliments. But for all 
2 



thia his love of wit led him to disregard how a 
person was dad, provided he had the natural 
humour and ability; that constituted a short 
road to his favour. Tlie prompter just men- 
tioned bad not been long enough in his lordship's 
employment to replenish his stock of linen or 
renovate his wardrobe, which a lengthy spell of 
' no work to do ' had brought so low that it was 
difficult to discover when last his linen h.-id had 
acqu^ntance with the wash-tub. However, the 
piquancy of the prompter's conversation &und 
favour with the Garl, who did not care to woond 
the feelings of the man, circumstances being 
considered. Nevertheless, his lordship, prior to 
a performance at his theatre, to witness which 
many fashionable members of society had I 
invitad, requested his ' company ' to 
at their best. 

The poor prompter felt himself m a f 
meat ; besides, his personal proportions were so 
large aa to prevent his being able to procure a 
ready-made shirt. So nothing was left him bat 
to aend the only one h« possessed to the wash, 
that he might ^ipear with a " boeom of enow " in 
tbe enfuDg. The prompter then went about his 
dvtiea is tbe thestre buktoned up to the chis to 
hide dw abacocc of finen. VHule be was engaged 
dvieg the r^earsal of a pieee which was to be 
yiifatieed thet efflUBg, a c^iM mfip$mnA at the 
■eeMS. ead blvted ottt sh» had beea sent hj 
kr " mm^s' to a^y : ■" She had hm«ghl t 
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*' What ! " exclaimed the enchanted prompter, 

has she ' dressed ' it already, my darling, in two 
hours I d — n me, if that is not expeditious ! " 

" No, sir 1 she has not washed it." 

" What ! not washed it ! " cried the now vexed 
prompter. " What's the meaning o£ hep not 
doing so ? " 

" Well, sir, my mammy says as how your shirt 
is 80 old and worn that she is afraid it will rub 
to pieces in the tub." 

" Nonsense 1 nonsense ! " cried the prompter, 
with a face the colour of a turkey cock, as every- 
ine on the stage could hear the discussion. " I 

link, my dear, you must have made a mistake, 
and misunderstood your.motlier, who appears to 
be a very silly woman. Take it back to your 
i soda ' dam, and say, if she is ignorant 
of the way to wash a shirt, I will teach her. If 
the shirt is so fine ! that she is afraid to place it 
amongst coarser articles, bid her pin it to the 
wall and throw hot soap and water on it until 
clean." 

Whether these instructions were carried out 

nnot be vouched. Nevertheless, the prompter 
appeared at his post in the evening in clean 
linen. 

One of the pugilistic encounters the Earl of 
^aiTvmore's fistic tutor and lackey engaged in 
■as with a weatcouutry " bargee," whom Hooper, 
318 own parlance, " did over " in less than 
minutes. Both competitors were near the 

le age and of equal spirit. But the difference 
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in their respective weight was bo great as to 
make the backers of the bargee anticipate an 
easy victory. Hooper scaled scarce eleven stone, 
while his antagonist turned the scale at sixteen, 
really a " weighty " difference. The result caused 
a great deal of comment in boxing circles at the 
time, being regarded as one of the greatest 
triumphs of skill v. strength that had occurred 
since the " ring" was inaugurated. A large sum 
of money is also said to have changed hands on 
the issue. 

The Earl of Barrymore's skill with the 
" ribbons" was proverbial. In spite of his 
fi'olicsome nature, his friends would sit behind 
him any hour of the day or night without fear. 
A coachful of guests would frequently start from 
Wargrave for Newmarket in the middle of the 
night, with his lordship on the box, who would 
" land his load," Jehu fashion, safely in good 
time, at their destination. 

A favourite freak of the Earl's, when driving 
from London late at night, as he passed 
through a narrow, ill-paved road in Colnbrook, 
facetiously called " Feather Bed Lane," was to 
whip right aud left as he went along, thereby 
cracking or breaking the windows of the houses. 
This lie called " fanning the daylights." By the 
time the luckless occiipiora could jump out of 
bed, unfasten the sashes and peer out, his lord- 
ship would be out of sight. 

A west end convivial club, which numbered the 
Earl among its members, was presidod over by 
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the Prince of Wales, who held the post of per- 
petual chairman, this was ' The Je-ne-sais-quoi 
Club,' by some called the * Star and Garter Club,' 
because its meetings were held at the tavern of 
that name situated in Pall Mall. Meetings were 
held on the second Monday in each month ; on 
these occasions, glees, catches, duets, and solos 
were sung. The musical department was under 
the charge of Dr. Parsons, the glees were sung, 
as a rule, by four professionals retained for the 
purpose ; some of the solos were rendered by 
well-known vocal performers of that time, as Mr. 
Bannister, Mr. Johnaon, &c. The soloa, however, 
were mere interludes in the efforts of the 
club members. The Prince of Wales often 
'* obliged," and a song he is said to have sung 
with great effect was " By the Gaily CircUng 
Glass ! " 

A peculiar custom belonged to this club : there 
was no specific qualification for membership ; no 
member could bring forward a friend for admit- 
tance, nor was there any committee to elect, or 
ballot for admission. All members were elected 
at the will of the president, who proposed whom- 
soever he thought fit, a selection approved nem 
con by his fellow members, who, at this time 
numbered amongst others, the Dukes of York 
and Clarence, the Dukes of Norfolk, Bedford and 
Dorset, the Due d'Orleans, Earls Craven, Barry- 
more, and Uawdon, Sir Charles Asgill, Cols. St. 
Leger and Hulks, Captains Morris and Sutton, 
being joint secretaries. During this year the 
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rojal president gare bis brother members a gTBnd 
ball at Festino'a Rooms, in Haoover Sqaare, 
vbicb was Dumeroaslv attended, and considered 
one of the cbief events of tbe season. 

Tlie Earl of Barrymore at tbe end of tbis year 
(1789), expended more time and money th:in ever 
on bis theatre. To enable him to outvie bis 
previous ijerformances, be specially engaged 
Delphini, a celebrated ' Pierrot,' with whom his 
lordship had become acquainted when connected 
with the Royal Circus. Delphini, who had 
attracted the notice of the Prince of TTales, was 
an " oddity," his manner of speaking tbe " king's 
English" was enough to provoke mirth alone, 
without his posturing antics. His engagement 
by the Earl, involved that of his wife, a homely 
woman, as housekeeper at his lordship's 
Wargrave residence. She fulfilled her duties 
well, and did all sho could to stop the dreadful 
waste in the establishment. Delphini used to 
relate a story, for which he vouched as a fact, in 
his broken English, as follows : — 

" In the neighbourhood of St. Mark's, Venice, 
lived a pastrycook, who became wealthy by selling 
a dainty meat pie, the piquancy of which was so 
pleasing (o the palato, that they were eagerly 
bouglit, far and wide, so that the demand always 
exceeded the supply. Many conjectures were 
formed as to their contents, some asserted it was 
veal, others ortolans, and others an admixture of 
both. The fellow tradesmen of the maker of 
those dainty patties, endeavoured to emulate 
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them, but in vain. Now, as this pastrycook's 
culinary fame increased, it was noticed that the 
nnmber of lost or missing cliOdreu progressed in 
the same ratio. To such a pitch did this rise, 
that it became a source of great concern and 
comment in the Republic, The guardians of the 
city were ordered to increase their efforts to 
regain the lost children, which they did without 
eucoess ; only to adtl to the grief of their sorrow- 
ing relatives and citizens. At last, chance re- 
vealed what diligent search denied. A dish of 
the aforesaid patties being placed on the table of 
a senator, one was found to contain the joint of a 
child's little linger. The conclusion was, that 
the pastrycook was the fiend who waylaid, stole, 
and murdered the lost children. Official notice 
being given of the discovery, a troop of soldiers 
were dispatched to make rigorous search on the 
pastrycook's premises. Tliis was effected at 
night; at first nothing could be found to warrant 
the cook's arrest. A soldier who had been told 
off to search a portion of the ground floor, how- 
ever, did not return to report his investigations. 
The officer in charge, knowing his subordinate to 
be an able and tried man, feared some evil had 
befallen him, and as he did not answer to his 
name when called through the premises by his 
comrades, his commander concluded he had met 
with some miphap. He therefore pave orders for 
the pastrycook to be seized and brought before 
him. The man was threatened with instant death, 
did he not divulge what had become of the missing 
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member of the troop. The villain, seeing that he 
had a determined man to deal with, and his 
escape hopeleaa, showed the officer a skilfully con- 
structed trap, in one of the rooms on the g^und 
floor, which covered a deep vault ; through this 
the missing soldier had fallen after stepping on 
it, when the trap resumed its position by a cleverly 
contrived spring. This might have entrapped 
others of the search party, had not the officer 
acted with promptitude. A soldier then had a 
rope tied round him, and was lowered into the 
vault, where he found, with the aid of a lantern, 
his lost comrade more frightened than hurt, his 
fall being broken by tbe dead bodies of several 
little children recently slaughtered. Here was 
damning evidence of tbe pastrycook's guilt. He 
and his family were arraigned before the senate, 
and found guilty. The sentence on these mis- 
creants was singular. They were ordered to bo 
conveyed to their house, round which a circle of 
troops was drawn, the doors and windows of the 
premises were then barred, so as to prevent all 
egress, inflammable materials were then piled 
round the building and ignited, when the mur- 
derer and his family with the contents of the 
edifice were consumed. A little while after the 
walls were razed, tho rubbish carted away, and a 
handsome obelisk erected on the spot, to tho 
memory of the unfortunate children. 

The Barl of Barrymorc, when he heard this 
story narrated, asked if Delphini thought he 
could put some of its most important situations 
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and features into a pantomime ! This the Earl 
put in a " quizzing " way. 

" Yes," Delphini answered. But, it is needless 
to record that the burlesquing of such a horrible 
crime, was not put into effect. 

About this period, some of theEari's escapades 
were noticed by the daily press, and brought to 
his lordship's notice. He gave, as a rule, one in- 
variable reply : " If such writings can get these 
scribblers a dinner, let them write and be d — d." 
Perhaps this was a wiser way of treating libellous 
attacks, than the method of the present day, 
" Throwing away good money after bad," as a 
verdict in vindication of one's character, is too 
often a barren honour ; and if of any effect at 
all, only hastens the defendant's journey to the 
Bankruptcy Court, a bourn he would probably 
reach sooner or later of himself. 



CHAPTER Xm. 



Hunting Rtid thoatricals at Wargrave in the winter of 1789 — 
The Earl of ISarrymore increases his raeiug atud — Sir John 
Lade and Charles James Fon — Encounter between Hooper 
and Watson — The Earl's turf suceesses in the early jwrt 
of 1790 — The Earl runs a^jainst a horaeinan in Kensington 
Gardens — His strange way of recovurlug his stolen watch 
— ^Tbe Earl's character aa portrayed in a newspaper of 
that period — The song of the " Brogue-makers," 

Hunting was the favourite sport of the Earl and 
his friends at Wargrave, during the winter of 
1789. The evenings were devoted to theatricals, 
conviviality, mock trials, and other hilarious pro- 
ceedings. 

The Honourable Henry Barry became pos- 
sessed this year of a puck of harriers, which he 
ran alternatoly with liis brother's staghoiinds, 
Meets were held on Mondays at Warren House, 
near Billinghara. The sports of the field appear 
to have reminded his lordship that he had a stud 
of racehorses at Nowmjirkt't, and he purposed to 
be "keen" for that sport, ao soon as the season 
opened. With tliis purpose in view, his lordship, 
early in 1790, made further additions to his stud, 
which then numbered thirty, and purchiwed, with 
a view to increase his success on the turf, Sir 
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Cha/rles, Tully, Kiss my Lady, Mofi^itto, and 
Impudence, from Sir John Lade, Piljjnm, (rom 
Mr. Bullock, an well as the famous CJianticUer 
and Seagtdl (for which he paid, with their engage- 
ments, 4000 guineas), from Charles James Fox. 

An anecdote of both these gentlemen may be 
related in this place. 

Sir John Lade, better known as Sir John 
"Jehu," had an outstanding gaming or racing 
debt due, or owing, by Mr. Fox, who, one morning 
after a Uicky night at the faro table, at the 
Jockey Club, Newmarket, found himself in a 
position to discharge it. Mr. Fox accordingly 
sent a note to Sir John, in which he asked for an 
appointment, to hand him his obligation. When 
they met, Mr. Fox produced the sum he owed, 
which he placed on the table. Sir John Lade 
then called to a servant for pen, ink and paper, 
and began to compute the interest. 

" What are you up to ? " demanded Mr. Fox. 

" Only calculating the interest 1 " 

"Are you, though," replied Mr. Fox coolly, at 
the same time returning the notes to his pocket. 
" Why I I thought. Sir John, that my debt was 
a debt of honour, but as you seem to look at it in 
another light, and intend making a trading debt 
of it, I beg to inform you , I make it an invariable 
rule to pay my Jew creditors last; you must 
therefore wait a little longer for your money. Sir 
John, and when I next come across my money- 
lending Israelites, I shall most certainly think of 
Sir John Jehu, and expect to have the honoui" of 
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seeing him id the company of my worthy friends 
from Duke's Place." 

Sir John long recollected this rebuke from the 
brilliant debater and politician, and at the moment 
showed more good sense than he was wont to 
display, by not attempting a reply. 

It is a matter of history, that Fox was deeply 
in debt to Jewish and other money-lenders, at 
this period ; these gentry were f ora * consideration ,' 
most obliging to him, when heir presumptive to 
the barony of Holland. His prospects were 
destroyed by the birth of an heir, but the event 
instead of- perturbing Mr. Fox, gave him an 
opportunity for making it the subject of profane 
jest against his creditors, that " the birth of an 
heir, was another Messiah sent to plague the 
Jews ! " 

On February 19th, 1700, the Earl of Barrymore 
brought o£f a coup he had had for some time in 
preparation, this was an encounter between 
Hooper " the Tinman " and Watson alias " Will 
of the Wisp." This match was shifted about as 
to time and place, till mauy doubted it coming off 
at all. These tactics were used, no doubt, to gain 
" points " in the betting, which, since the first 
mention of the match was in Watson's favour. 
At last the day was finally arranged, and the 
ring was pitched at Lftngley Broom, near Coin- 
brook. For the first quarter of an hour, no 
change occurred, after that tho odds veered 
round in Hooper's favour, eleven to Svo being 
laid. The cause of this, was a squabble as to 



the repeated falling of Watson to gain time in 
recovjiring from a blow. He was beaten after the 
first hour. The odd3 from this, steadily increased 
in Hooper's favour ; Watson only continued by 
the advice of his umpire and bottleholder, who 
refused to let him give in. At last he had to be 
borne off the stage from which the " Tinman," 
in ring parlance, " stalked ofi full strong." A 
singular circumstauco occurred in this encounter, 
two face blows only were delivered, though they 
marked the combatants. 

After the battle being awarded to Hooper, the 
Earl of Barrymore, who was present with a 
party of friends, conveyed the victor to town in 
triumph on his coach. The ' Wards ' " showed 
np " Watson ; and, Messrs. Johnson and Butcher, 
Hooper. The umpires were J. Warton, Esquire, 
and Major Churchill. The Earl of Barrymore it 
is said, much intimidated the ring by the tactics 
displayed over this match, by which he won 
twenty-five thousand pounds. 

At the Craven Meeting, Newmarket, the Earl 
commenced his racing record for the year 1790, 
which his lordship seemed to think would be 
incomplete without some prowess of his own in the 
' Atalantain ' sport. Therefore on April 16th heran 
a match in Kensington Gardens against a Captain 
Parkhurst, the Earl on foot, tlie captain mounted 
on a horse. It was thought the distance would 
be in favour of the pedestrian, being only thirty 
yards straight, thence round a tree, and return; 
the best of four heats. . However, in the result 
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both competitors were credited with two heats, 
thus neither won. A large company of notabili- 
ties were present to witness this singular match, 
amongst them, the Prince of Wales and the Duke 
of Clarence,who were much amused byits novelty. 

This affair increased the Earl's taste for 
pedestrianic performances, and he offered to nm 
against the Bath Coach, from Hyde Park Comer 
to Hammersmith. But the project was abandoned 
on the grounds that " odds " were not obtainable, 
the source from which these generally emanate, 
the betting ring, having been " dried up " for a 
time by the Earl's" Watson-Hooper" triumph. 

With the Second Spring Meeting, Newmarket, 
May 3rd, 1790, the Duke of Bedford's horse 
Gardork lost * two matches to the Earl of Barry- 
more's Pellegrini and High lander ; while the 
Earl's winning list was increased by his horses 
Vixen, Pallafox and Toss. But at the next meet- 
ing, in June, his lordship was extremely un- 
fortunate, as he won but one miitch.' Nor did 
the A*cot meeting increase his winning record. 

One day during the latter meeting, the Earl's 
watch was stolen. So soon as he missed it he 
resolved on a singular e.xpedient for its recovery. 
Looking around ho noticed a man hurrying away; 
this person he concluded, had stolen the watch. 
He followed and kept him in flight, until perceiving 
a well-known member of the prize ring, to whom 
the Earl stopped and spoke, at the aamo time 
" relieving" the pugilist of his watflli. Upon t 
' Ajjjieutlii K, 
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owner expressing surprise at the Earl's conduct, 
his lordship jocularly replied, " Your friend ! " 
pointing to the receding person he suspected, 
*• I have every reason to believe has stolen my 
watch ; you shall have yours when you bring me 
mine." The pugilist knew the Earl well enough 
to agree to the terms, and soon after returned 
with the Earl's repeater, when he at once received 
his own, no doubt with a douceur. 

At the July meeting, Newmarket, his lord- 
ship's horses fulfilled numerous engagements, 
though the results were not as anticipated ; how- 
ever,' two matches were won by them against 
Mr, Fox's crack Seagull ; which horse passed, aa 
already recorded, into the Earl's possession during 
this year. On the l-5th, the Earl again appeared 
in the pigskin, riding his own horse in a match' 
which he won. 

Among other allusions and criticisms con- 
cerning the Earl's peculiarities and extravagances 
which appeared from time to time in the press of 
that period, one was as follows : — 

*' The present age, we are told, has to boast of 
a young nobleman whose splendid abilities far 
exceed the late Earl of March j ' this young lord 
can drive four or six horses in hand from mom to 
«ve. For contriving, destroying, purchasing, and 

' Appendix K. 

' The Earl of Match U better known by the title of Dake 

ot Qiieensberry, to which dignity he had succeeded his uncle 

I in 1778 ; though he is, perhaps, still better known to readers 

Lof the present day by his sobriquot " Old Q," — of evergreen 

I racing memory. 
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disposing, none can equal him. He is the eoacli- 
naan, the player, the spendthrift, and indeed every- 
thing but what his fortune entitles him to be. If 
none excel him, it is hoped none will attempt to 
equal him. Beware, ye youth, how you are 
entrapped into ruin Dy bad example." 

A strange homily for a newspaper to publish ; 
for what heed the earl took it might have never 
been printed. 

Another jest played by the earl upon a guest, 
previously selected, after a dinner at Wargrave, 
was the " Brogue Makers." A guest, who knew 
the joke, would be requested by the earl to oblige 
the company with the song so entitled ; at the 
same time it would bo intimated to the person 
who had been marked out for the evening's 
waggery that he might anticipate a treat of aong 
and humour. The " obliger" of the song would 
commence in a somewhat loud tone, "There 
were three jolly Brogue Makers," only to be 
interrupted by one of the confederacy, by being 
told that he was not in " tune." This the singer 
would resent; the expectant guest would invari- 
ably join issue with tlie singer, and appeal to his 
noble host on the impropriety of the interruption. 
The earl would acquiesce and ask the singer to 
proceed, if only to oblige Mr. " Ifewcome," only 
to be again interrupted. Thereupon the disap- 
pointed guest would remonstrate directly with the , 
disturber of the harmony, who would roturu an 
answer calculated to further raise the indignant 
guest's ire; this would lead to a further heated 
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discussion, -wliich frequently ended by the two 
disputants jumping up with the avowed purpose 
of thrashing one another. But before they could 
reach each other they would ' find their progress 
stayed by those present, who would keep them 
apart till the earl had explained that the cele- 
brated song of the " Brogue Makers " began and 
concluded in one line, and that the whole affair 
was " humbug." 



CHAPTER XIV. 



An encounter at Brighton — The Earl of BarryiBore'fl wagar 
tliere with the Duko of York — A singular prank played 
on an inhabitant of the Steine — Tho Earl adds to his 
extravagance in the cause of Tkfspie — Hia pedirstrian 
contest at Brigfatou — Racing record there. 

To the earl's rule in respect to newspaper or other 
articles against his mode of living and doings, the 
following must be recorded as an exception (it is 
tlio only instance o£ personal interference I have 
met with). The earl, unfortunately, was wrong, 
both as regards the person accused and in bis own 
conduct on the occasion. The deplorable incident 
occurred at Brighton, July 27th, 1790. As the 
earl, accompanied by his brothers, was walking ou 
the Steine, Mr. Fox, junior (aon of the lessee o£ the 
Theatre Eoyal, Brighton), passed. This person 
was said to bethe author of a pamphlet animadvert- 
ing on the earl. Thereupon the Barrys thought the 
opportunity propitious for redressing the wrong. 
They jostled Mr. Fox several times as they 
paraded the walk, makmg remarks on his alleged 
conduct. Their observations became too per- 
sonal ; Mr. Fox wisely prepared to leave thai 
Steine. But the Earl of Barrymore, haWng 
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noticed tlie Prince of Wales with the Duke of 
York, accompanied by Colonel Tarleton, coming 
up, thought his royal friends, seeing Mr . Fox's 
sudden departure, would be sure to comment on 
the explanations given of the publication of the 
obnoxious tract. Therefore, to get up a scene, 
the earl pulled Mr. Fox's iiat off, threw it on the 
ground, and began " to introduce his shoemaker to 
Mr. Fox's tailor." Satisfaction for the assault 
was at once demanded, and a ring formed, where- 
upon peer and commoner stripped to their shirts, 
and set to, Mendoza-fashion. After a few rounds 
Mr. Fox was advised to give in, as much rough 
play was beginning, though it is said the Prince 
of Wales behaved in a most "honourable" 
manner, doing his utmost to prevent any unfair 
practices. This appears to allude to the conduct 
of his lordship, who quite lost his usual self- 
command when engaged in a fistic encounter, 
which caused the prince to exclaim, " D — n rae, 
Barrymore, beliave like a man I " The fight 
terminated soon after, when the earl was found 
to have received a blow which disfigured him for 
a time ; while his adversary was much bruised 
about the body. 

Other tactics, however, were, it was said, likely 
to be brought to bear upon the above controversy, 
viz., the refusal of Mr. Fox, senior's, theatrical 
license at the next assizes. But if such a measure 
were really proposed, wiser counsels prevailed ere 
the time arrived for its execution. For, even had 
; Mr. Fox, junior, been the writer of the incriminating 
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pampUet, that could scarcely be judged sufficient 
grounds for depriving the father of hia liveUhood. 
To prevent any repetition of unpleasantness with 
the " pavihon set," Mr. Fox, junior, wisely left 
the town during their sojourn, when the matter 
dropped. 

The Earl of BaiTymore at this period had a 
house in Pavilion Row, afterwards at No. 5, 
the Steine. One of his many exploits here was a 
bet with the Duke of York, made during a con- 
versation at the Pavilion as to who would or 
could wade farthest into the sea as then attired. 
The prehminaries concluded, down tho pair 
walked to the beach, accompanied by numerous 
friends, to decide their curious wager. The 
contest soon attracted a crowd. But tho " hero " 
of the Flanders campaign, not being as tall as his 
opponent, was troubled by the incoming tide, 
so much so, at last, as to beat a hasty ntreat for 
fear of being carried ofi his feet, thereby leaving 
the earl victor. 

An adventure of the madcap earl's at this 
period might have been attended with serious 
consequences. He caused a footman named 
Frank to bo placed in a coffin, in which he was 
strapped, the foot-board was then removed, and 
the supposed corpse carried with much solemnity 
by his lordship and other " choice spirits " and 

placed upon the doorstep of a Mr. P in the 

Steine. The bell and knocker were then 
vigorously applied by ono of the amatour under- 
takers, and tho whole party made off to " cover," 




from wheuoG they couU witness the " fuo," as 
they wero pleased to term it. On the maid- 
servant's answering the noisy summons, she 
started, and seeing, aa she conchided, a dead body 
on the doorstep in a coffin, uttered an appalling 
shriek and fell down in a faint. 

The family, dismayed at the uproar, thought 
the premises were being- attacked by robbers : 
rushed out armed with the usual household 
weapons of defence. Paterfamilias, of course, 
with his blunderbuss, or horse pistol, which he 
discharged at the " corpse " in the cofBn ; whether 
intention.al or accidental is not known. As if the 
wearer of the " wooden overcoat " was what he 
no doubt suspected him to be, a corpse, tliere 
was surely no need to " kill him," to use an 
" Irishism." However, the sound of firearms 
VfoA quite sufficient to disturb the equanimity of 
footman Frank, who at once unbuckled the 
straps, uncoffined himself, and bolted. The 
coffin, on being recovered for the Earl and his 
companions, who thought it discreet not to 
appear on the scene, was subjected to an exami- 
nation, when it was found the bullet had entered 
the coffin, going through the bottom board, 
scarcely an inch above the footman's head. The 
man had had a narrow escape of being a corpse 
in earnest. So the farce all but concluded with a 
tragedy. 

A less erratic and prodigal being than the Earl 
of Barryinore would have been content with one 
theatre, as that which he possessed at Wargrave 
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could comfortably accommodate 400 ' visitors. 
Not 90 his lordship, Vfhoae furore was now at its 
height, and who, like all provincial actors, 
professional or amateur, sighed for London. 
Other reasons than mere self -exhibition deter- 
mined the Earl. One was the inability to 
accommodate his visitors with comfort, especially 
those of the fair sex, to his theatre at Wargrav©, 
nor did the village contain hotel accommodation 
fit for persons of rank ; therefore his lordship 
thought if he could transfer some of his dramatic 
entertainments to town, he would be able to 
provide his friends with the pleasures his theatre 
at Wargrave afforded without a disagreeable or 
perhaps inclement journey. 

To a person of the Earl of Barrymore's tem- 
perament, action was all but equal with thought, 
so to acquire a theatre in Savilo Row, W., known 
as " Frantiocini's Marionette Theatre," was the 
negotiation of a few moments. This accom- 
plished, a new stage was erected, fresh scenery 
was painted, and the auditorium altered, re- 
fiimiehed, and embellished ; result, a well- 
arranged, handsome bijou theatre. AH being 
ready, the Earl determined to open his '* London 
Theatre," on July 22nd, 1790, for which purpose 
a select circle of friends were invited. The 
prologue on this occasion was written and spoken 
by Thomas Fitzgerald, Esq. : — 

Tlie bell rings violently several times, when 
enters Manager in a passion meeting prompter. 
' Some ssy 700 ! 
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Manager. Why in the name of foihuie this delay 1 
Prompter. Where is the proloyue to ibe jilfiy ) 

The geotlemau is reaUy, but I fear 

He will not speak a word while you stay here. 
Manager. If ready, why the devil ilon't ho come ) 

Here am I roaring like a kettledrum. 
Prompter. Oh ! here he cornea, sit ! 

Clear the stage, make vaj. 

[Enter /nvloj/ue speaker.'] 
SpecAer. What! inuet I speak aj)ro?of/»e to your playT 

Sir ! I ora no pup|iet to he moved at will, 

Nor skin on wires to show my niaater's skill. 

Yel, if you'll go aud leave the stage lo me, 

I'll plead your cause without a bribe or fee, 
[Erit manager and ^ronyrfer.] 

This stage, which late a charming sccue displayed, 

Of nitiny a woodeu head in masquerade. 

Our mnnager, a Tliefjrian, Quixote giwwn, 

Saw, ami, like Saucho's master, knocked it down. 

In dreatl confusioii, dolU on ilolle were tossed, 

Some heads were broken, itnil Eome limba were lost, 

No moiu their mimic aulton elmll delight 

Of FaUiion's full-grown babes, the fickle sight. 

Yet, let not malico satirize the plan ; 

Each day displaye tlie tricks of puppet man, 

A mere automaton, by interest led. 

His passions governed by the slightest thread, 

He bows subservient to his patron's sway, 

"Weeps if he weeps, and if he emiles is gay. 

Yet some there are, who nobly dare to bo 

At once in action and iu judgnient free ; 

Who SCOTS the acts by which the servile rise. 

Detest their fiattery, and their succe&s despise ; 

Who noblest ends by noblest means pursue : 

That such there are, methinks I see in you. 

But shall llie ladies grieve for pleasure past, 

And niourn the " Frantiociiii'a " — could not last, 

We'll sHare each weeping fair one's grief, and then, 

Instead of puppets, we will give them men ! 

Who feci the influence their smiles impart, 

Glow on the cheek, and vibrate in the heart ; 

Who knows no power like beauty to improve i 

The mind's best feelings, in the School of Love ! 

The curtain now rose on tlie Beaax's Slralagan ; 
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after whicli a song in oliaracter "was given by Cap- 
tain Wathen — -The Greenwich Pensioner, followed 
by the play called The Citizen. The evening's 
entertainment, concluded with a pns de russe, 
danced by the Earl of Bai-rymoro and Delphini ; 
in which, it is said, they were inimitable. At the 
intervals between the acts, the visitors were liber- 
ally supplied with ices and other refreshments, in 
true " Wargravian" profusion. The perform- 
ance did not conclude until 2 a.m., when the night 
was terminated, or morning was begim, with a 
splendid supper. 

An encounter took place this year, 1790, 
between tlie Earl of Barrymore's " pet," Hooper, 
and " Tom Tight," alias Howard, a Reading 
bargee. This match was made by Lord Falk- 
land^ (a constant visitor at Wargrave), who 
backed " Tom Tight " against the Earl's repre- 
sentative, Hooper, for fifty guineas. An im- 
portant stipulation was made, that the first com- 
petitor who fell, without being knocked down, 
should be disqualified. Many bets were made, 
each partisan's friend being sure of victory. To 
^ntness this match, many well-known pugilists 
were asked and attended ; amongst them wore 
Johnson, Ward, and Ryan. "Ropes" were 
pitched on a ten-foot stage, erected in a field 
near hia lordship's residence at Wargrave. 
"Tom Tight," when "buffed," appeared a most 
muscular fellow, near six feet in height ; the 
" Tinman," u spare, compact man, five feet five 
' Afterwanls killed iii a duol. 
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inches. The encounter had scarcely lasted ten 
minutes when Hooper got his opponent in a 
comer, and, in ring parlance, " glutted him," 
scoring an easy Yictory. The outcome of this 
was a match between the winner and "Big Ben." 
During the " season " at Brighton this year, 
1790, the Earl of Barryaiore engaged in another 
trial of pedestrianism. The subject being 
mentioned at dinner there one day, Mr. Bullock, 
a well-known " turfite," and a large, corpulent 
man, offered to run the Earl 100 yards, provided 
he was allowed thirty-five yards' start, together 
with choice of ground. To these conditions the 
Karl agreed, anticipating an easy victory, and he 
next day was named for the race. Meanwhile the 
Prince of Wales was told of the match, and ex- 
pressed a desire to witness it. He sent his 
equerry to inquire the hour and place of meeting ; 
but the first rendezvous could only be given, as 
Mr, Bullock refused to divulge the ground he 
intended to select. However, H .R.H . and a 
numerous party attended the specified meeting- 
place. Mr. Bullock then led them to one of those 
narrow alleys (of which some remain in the old 
part of the town) with scarcely room foi" two to 
walk comfortably, to say nothing of competitors 
in a race, one of whom weighed eighteen stone, and 
the other eleven. His lordship was equally sur- 
prised and angry at being thus outwitted, but 
there was no help but to run it off as well as he 
could. A start was made, the Earl quickly run- 
ning up to Mr. Bullock, but could not pass, for 
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liis opponent roUed from side to side, using his 
arms like the sails of a windmill, thus effectually 
preventing himself being overtaken. Mr. 
Bullock must have won a considerable amount in 
bets, as everyone anticipated an easy victory for 
his lordship, who was freely backed, Mr. Bullock 
accepting the bets at every opportunity. 

At the race meetings at Brighton and Lewes, 
August, this year (1790), the Earl of Barry more's 
horses ran and gained winning brackets in a match, 
and a couple of handicaps of no great import- 
ance. 



CHAPTKB XV. 




Wm Urn additioa of » London Tboibv to the 
Barfs other expensrre luxnnes, the "bov" of 
cost ires bent indeed- Bat this did not preront 
his lordship from still farther strainiog it. He 
oonsadered a fine tonn resideace, with stabling, 
etc., in Piccadilly,' necessary to enable him " to 
do the host in style " lo the theatrical visitors at 
his "Town" theatre, in particular, who almost 
alirays concluded their erening's entenaiument 
by supper at the Earl's house. 

Although large sums of money had boon 
expended or squandered by the Earl of Barry- 
more, all claims had so far been fairly well met. 
Balances remained due on certain accounts, but 
with this exception the statement is correct. Ilia 
lordship now found that the purchase of a racing 
stud, hunters, hounds, theatres, and residi'iicos, 

' Not the residence quoted bs being hi»— lOIJ. It« ri'al poai- 
tion can only be jiramised by after reeults, ita ])urahA»o hj lliu 
Dake of Queensbary (who is known to bavo livcil futbor weit), 
about 1790. 
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were not the oaly cost these thiugs^implied, as the 
expense of maintaining them was more soverelj" 
felt and increased by the addition of his new man- 
sion. Thi! Earl's racing engagements were always 
promptly met; and it is said no one, except perhaps 
Mr. Fulke GreviUe, met losses with greater non- 
chalance. On the othor hand, no person at that 
time had won larger bets, than his lordship. 

Previous to the Earl of Barrymore acquiring a 
town residence, he invariably stayed when in 
London at Wood's Hotel, Covent Garden, and 
would sometimes visit the Bow Street Coffee 
House, for whose proprietor he had a liking. 

The iuevitablo consoquences of the Earl of 
Barrymore's extravagances began to make them- 
selves evident soon after the house in Piccadilly 
was occupied by the Earl (although his affairs 
were then comparatively in '* order "). One day, as 
ho was on the point of proceeding to the Prince 
of Wales's levee, elaborately dressed, he was 
an-ested by two sheriff officers (who had obtained 
admittance disguised as Jockeys), at the suit of 
a fashionable tailor, for a small bill of seven 
hundred and fifty pounds. This the Earl at once 
paid, to the great consternation of the tailor, who 
thought he had lost a good customer by his hasty 
conduct, Ihe result of some rumour concerning 
his lordship's affairs. But the tailor's surprise 
was great when he received an order to attend 
the Earl, with his measure and btest patterns, 
which his lordship examined, and then ordered 
several suits. On the tailor's taking his Qoblo 
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patron's measure, he waa requested to famish his 
accoimt for the clothes there and then ; and his 
lordship at once paid the amount, thus becoming 
or enactiog the proverbial " bad " paymaster who 
pays beforehand. However, this did not trouble 
the Earl, who told the tailor he was not in the 
least offended by his enforcing payment of the 
debt ; it waa, perhaps, necessary to save his credit 
even for the very existence of bimself and family." 
Great was the surprise of the tailor at the termina- 
tion of an unpleasant business. 

Anthony Pascjuin, one of the earl's theatrical 
managers, has already been alluded to : some 
notice should now be taken of his other minister, 
John Edwin, the younger son of the well-known 
comedian of that period. "John," Jun., showed 
dramatic ability at the early age of eight ; his 
schoolmaster, the Rev. John Dicks, of Hart Street, 
Covent Garden, noticed the lad's precocity, which 
he fostered by making him recite on every suit- 
able occasion. Thus Edwin the younger appeared 
a most promising youth, and great things were 
expected from him as he approached manhood. 
But unfortunately, before he bad arrived at years 
of so-termed discretion, Henry Angelo introduced 
Edwin to the Earl of Uarrymore, and he soon 
acquired the tastes and notions of tho "Wai-grave 
triumvirate, and developed some of his own. In 
fact, like Hooper, ho all but forgot his position 
in his patron's establish mont. He had constant 
bickerings with his brother professionals, and 
with the servants, because many of the latter 
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declined to obey bis bebesta, as one of tbe family ! 
That bis conduct was tolerated was due to the 
Earl's easy goodnature; but the sobriquet be- 
stowed on Edwin shows what the outside world 
thought of the " Fourth shaven brother ' Bottle- 
orum ' of the Wargrave fraternity." The Earl 
testified hia approbation of Edwin's dramatic 
ability with a lavish hand. One time he pre- 
sented him with a. racehorse, no doubt on an 
implied wish of Edwin's; the animal was sold 
before it had time or opportunity to run in its 
new owner's colours, and the proceeds were 
squandered. 

At the Richmond Theatre, on the 11th August, 
1790, the Earl of Barrymore further assisted 
Edwin by appearing at his benefit. The per- 
formance that evening comprised " The Mhwr" 
" The Poor Soldier," and an extravaganza called 
*' Don Juan" in which the Earl played SmrOr- 
viouch, the cunning, foolish clown, to the life. 
Edwin appeared as the hero, Bon Juan ; though 
the scenic effects and properties placed at the 
disposal of the performers were not " War- 
gravian " in character. Had not the Earl's name 
been associated with the undertaking, it is doubt- 
ful if the performance would have attained the 
end in view. However, many of tlio good people 
of Richmond, determined to see his lordship on 
the boards, waited in force at the entrance to the 
cheaper parts of the theatre, and as soon as the 
doors were opened, forced their way through, 
past pay-boxes and check-takers, and filled the 
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cheaper seits. By his lardahip's appoar.mco, 
Edwin obtained the lioiioiu' of ths prjssiico of the 
Prince oE Wales and the Dukes of Yurie and 
Clarence, with their suites — no small distinction 
for one who conid not then be classed one of the 
6rst actors of the day. The evening's repre- 
sentations were concluded with a " shower of 
fire," although the theatre is said to have been 
quite " warm " enough without it. 

A newspaper of those times, alluding to the 
performance on this evening, makes it a vehicle 
for comparison with the revolutionary troubles 
then existing in France, as folbws : " Thus we 
see there is no reason to land the instruction of 
the levelling principles of Franco into this 
country ; our peers have good nature enough to 
level themselves." 

The Earl of Barrymore being as well known at 
Reading as at Wargrave, it was only natural 
that the annual race meeting of the county town 
of Berks should receive his support. On the 24th 
and 2oth August of this year, 1790, the Earl's 
stable is credited with winning three events at 
these meetings. 

Betting and wagering at this period were far 
more rife among the upper classes than many 
would suppose. The evil, as this is now admitted 
to be, is regarded as a concomitant of horse- 
racing; then it was brought to bear on almost 
t'very matter, even to an expressed opinion. If 
the assertor would not back his words, ho was 
mot with the cant phrase, of the times, " Bat or 
be silent." 
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My Ind, ven yu bets on T, if ye dusn'fc vin, I'll 
take caro aa 'ow yu shouldn't lose I " 

This month, August, 1790, the Earl of Barry- 
more purposed to celebrate his bu'tliday by giving 
a grand ffite at Wargrave. This, however, had 
to be deferred, owing to the incomplete condition 
of some temporary buildings he was having put 
up; it was not until the 20th of September that 
he could inaugurate the festivities, which were 
arranged to last a week. The programme was, 
for the first three nights, consecutive perfor- 
mances of •' The Follies of a Dmj " and a panto- 
mime, " Robinson Crusoe or Harlequin Friday " ; 
in the first of these the Earl sustained the parts 
of a drunken gardener, and that of a clown in 
the second. These performances were necessary 
to entertain his lordship's numerous friends, as 
well as to afford gratification to the villagers, 
whom, with all his faults, the Earl did not forget. 
On the fourth night u grand dinner was given 
to a numerous company, followed by a ball at 
Reading on the fifth night. The fete concluded 
with a bfiJ manque at Wargrave on the 27th, 
which is said to have been one of the most 
brilliant spectacles ever seen in this country. 
Amongst the five hundred persons of rank and 
fasliion who attended from all parts were the 
Duchess of Bolton, Lady Aylesbury, Earl Craven 
and his daughters. Lord and Lady Kinnaird, and 
many others. In this entertainment the Earl of 
Banymore endeavoured to outdo himself in the 
costliness of every detail. No consideration was 
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allowed to interfere with Iiis plans for self-grati- 
fication and tbe comfort and pleasure of liis 
guests. But the Earl overlooked the fact of 
Wargrave being unequal to the task of accommo- 
dating a moiety of tlio guests invited ; every 
room that could be had was allotted days before 
to visitors from a dislance, while those who could 
not procure accommodation in the house were 
compelled to don tlieir costumes in post-chaises 
or coaches. Among dresses representing almost 
every subject, profession, or country, were two 
" masks," one personating a barber, the second a 
hairdresser (this savours of Henry and Augustus 
Barry), who shaved iiud powdered all who came 
in their way. A third mask was a quack doctor, 
who distributed, in an empirical way, the following 
handbill : — 

"Newly Akiuvbd." 

Db, K*pt»HTBOBLS van Oaten Hippocratkj, M.l),, F.E. 
AND A.8.S.; A.B.C.T>.E.F.G.H., etc., eto., etc. 

Phjsieiflii, Surgeon, and Apotliecary. He cures all sorts of 
disFHseB. QutforHypochoudriuc complaints in [larticular, 
BDch 03 vapours, gloomB, niclancboly, aod dumiis, is aoperior 
to ibe great Katterfelto, ' with his black cnt into Iho Imr- 

" Te swains and nymphs who are ilovoorcj with cddui, 
Ttiro' ill-lnck at email wliiet ntiil through dipping of ion, 
All you, for lUe spleen, who for pjiyaii: liavo jjouil, 
Cume away with your doctor to Wiirgrave fall speed. 
Tliu' u quack I appear, yet I there keep a shop, 
Which tbe coiinlry all knows has been well fined Up ( 
Thuri' for pills and decoctions you've jellies and fttiils, 
Atid for pestle and nioMara g&y fiddks snd fiat«a. 
There, on laliels inscribed, HI for each person's cure. 
Is evcrythiiii^ na^y, except aqua pure, 

' A cbarlatan of th« period. 
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And of all such a plenty, I'm sure there's enoup;h 

The whole country to physic with choice doctors' stud'. 

There other than Vittts^ dancers resort^ 

And those who seem dropsied have skinfulls of port. 

And if many light-headed by chance you should see, 

Such are just in the crisis of humour and glee ; 

Far other than that of hysterics their laugh^ 

Far other than nauseous the phials that they quaff. 

For the draughts that tliose phials yon bottles contain 

Are Burgundy, claret, old hock, and champagne. 

Then take of your doses and swallow your pills, 

And away with all fear about paying my bills, 

With the help of my lord I dispense without fee ; 

Come, hero's his good health, then, with a three times three." 

Between one and two o'clock a.m., supper, 
supplied by Daubigny, the celebrated restau- 
rateur of those days, at thirty shillings a head, 
was served in a temporarily-erected structure. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



TliB Eatl of Batrymoro talks of contesting the city of OxforJ 
for a seat in Parliament — Description of the Earl'e Inie 
seat in Ireland — The I^rl as a chef— The Humliiii; 
Club — How membeps were installed — The Earl "ercs 
life " under all conditions — Joins in the convivialities at 
Jacob's Well- — His racing record at the First and Second 
October Meetings, Newmarket, 1790. 

In September, 1790, the Earl of Barrymore pro- 
posed to contest the city of Oxford at the next 
election for a seat in Parliament (jis m\ Irish 
peer, he had no seat in the Enghsh House of 
Lords), but t)ie matter went no farther than liis 
name being put forward as a possible candi- 
date, as, on inquiry being instituted, his lordship 
thought bis opponent, a Mr. Annesley, too strong 
for him, or any other political adversary, to 
dislodge, and wisely withdrew. However, then, 
as now, there were not wanting those " who rush 
in where angels fear to tread." A Mr, Ogilvie, 
whose name twangs of the " border," which is as 
much as to say he should have known better, 
opposed Mr. Annesloy, and received a sound 
beating for his pains in the form of a 600 
luiuority. Disappointed in his ambition to woo the 
suffrages of the University city, the Earl of Barry- 
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more thought he might fare better wliere he was 
known, n,nd therefore determined to contest the 
borough of Reading at the next bye or general 
elention. To ingratiate himself with the free and 
indepenilent electors of that borough, he gave a 
dinner at the Crown Hotel pro bono publico. In 
order that the partakers of his liberality should 
feel like "Aldermen" for once in their lives, the 
Earl sent a turtle, weighing 150 lbs., from 
London, for the soup. The dinner took place 
on Thursday, September 30th, 1790, and was 
numerously attended. 

The Earl of Barrymore'a residence at Wargrave 
has already been described, so that an account of 
his once noble residence and estates in the sister 
kingdom ought now to be given. 

The ancestral house of the Barrymorea was at 
Castle Lyons, five miles to the east of Fcrmoy, 
in the East Riding of County Cork, about 145 
miles from Dublin. Here one of the lords of 
Barry erected a noblo edifice on the site of a 
former castle of the ' O'Lelians. This is described 
as having been a strong and stately quadrangular 
building. On one side was a spacious hall, liung 
with implements of war and the chase, in various 
devices ; the domestic offices, to which water was 

I brought by an aqueduct from the river Bride, 
were ou the other side. On the north side was a 

I handsome gallery, ninety feet long, and two 
)ries high, barely finished in 1750. In Una 

I portion of the building were several good npart- 
1 Corruptcil into Castle Lyons. 
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ments, hung with family portraits. The gardcus 
lay to the west, and contained a large basin, or 
canal, which led to a charininj^ deer park, through 
which flowed the river Bride. This residence, 
said to have had as many windows as there are 
days in the year (305), was unfortuuaiely destroyed 
by fire about 1771, tlirough the negligence of i 
plumbers while repairing the roof. 

The estates winch appertained to the earl- 
dom of Barrynioie, in 1 7-50, contained thirty 
parishes ; — Clonmult, Dungorry, Inchenbacky, 
Ballyspillane, Ballynawnia, Garran, Kinseaky, 
Agbaddy, Titeskin, Ballycorney, Temple- 
nicarigy, Lisgoold, Mogesby, Carigrobil, Tempio 
Ribbon, Clonmell, Kilgowane, Temple Usque, 
Little Island, Cahirlag, Kilquane, Killervane, 
DunbuUogue, Anlngsly, Kilshanoghan, Ruthcor- 
muck, Gostroe, Teniplehodune, Castle Lyons, and 
Britway, which at this period numbered 204 
plough-lands, contaioing some 79,159 Irish ' , 
plantation acres. | 

The earldom of Barrymoro (conferred in the 
third yearoE the reign of Charles T.) was followed 
by Letters Patent, dated December 12th, IG^J, 
of the manors of Barryscourt, Buttevant, and 
Castle Lyons, Timoleague, Rathbury, Shaudon, 
and divers other lands. In the next reign, of 
Charles IL, the then Earl of Barrymore petitioned I 
the king : That the manors mentioned should ] 
carry with them other lands, known by "dislioct | 

' B>]Uitl, roughly, to eonio ISU.COO I'ji^lixli a<-rM — n i 
oslntu. 
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appellations," and prayed letters miglit be granted 
to pass them. This was granted on tlie petition 
being referred to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
for confirmation. 

The island in Cork Harbour, now called the 
"Great" Island, bore at one time the name of 
Barry, or Barrymore, Island, and was an ap- 
panage of that family. 

Among the Earl of Barrymore's "good, bad, 
and indifferent" accomplishments "was that of a 
skilled chef! When, how, or where he learned 
the culinary art, I have not been able to discover. 
However, when a cooking " freak" entered his 
head, his lordship would array himself in the 
white cap and garments of a chef, and prepare a 
supper for some chosen roysterers, previously 
invited, with almost as much skill as a Daubigny 
of those, or a Soyer of later, times. 

The "Blue Bottle " club was another favourite 
resort of the Earl of Barrymore's when in town, 
though later it became known as the "Humbugs." 
Amongst other select convivialists of the period 
who were members. Colonel Hanger and Captain 
Morris's names appear. The meetings of the 
Club were held at a tavern under the piazzn, 
Covent Garden; their second title originutcd 
from the mode in which members were fleeted. 
Tliia was to put up two candidates, who were 
usually present at the time, when some expedient 
would be found to set them quarrelling, the 
members present enlisting themselves on the 
side of each disputant, to fan the flame. Some- 



•saallea^r* :ii i^ic. inr irair^ -sdusc uan^T cesorted 
":•> aLCti. lae ncbie 'inaiirzuiiL wmltl mCBSie; 
Takiaj- -rack ncvtcia^ '::j- ^luj rtamf. Be wooll 
aaiiJir* 'ictii tiias rrLer -rer* -ixceileni: menxbecs of 
the "* EI a^ihii^r ** •Zlxb. and tiiLac hiiot had. jxe5 
'oeen H i3.':n:CT=ii, as :ij: rsal .:sKise car (parrel 

TLe Ear. cf Barrrziore had ocen muc IncLedoti 
the Jictcr after laie fcHc^wT^^ CTccznscance he 
acted f reoienrlj ac Wargrave . az«i he suggested 
tha* he ihonLi become a meciber of the ** Ham- 
bug?/' ad'iin? th^. cpjii so acspici'^ns an occasion, 
he *honId be proposal alone. Inclcdon conse- 
ffnentlj expected that some deference would be 
iihowTk, when he attendei the Clab tlie first time. 
Upon that evening, a member present asked 
Inclerlon to oblige himself and fellow members 
with h'f4 favourite sone, ** Black Eved Susan/* 
o/ie in 'Ahich he excelled. Incledon readilv con- 
senf^rd, but had scarcelv sune the first line, ere 
he w?j.H interrupted with " Why, Incledon, it is 
too bad to * Humbug ' like this." So strange an 
int/'mjption disconcerted one who '* brought 
down tho house " every time he sang this song 
in public, and he stared with amazement around. 
At nlinortt the same time as the interrupter, 
otlifjr.H bfgged him not to notice their " dined '* 
frir^nd ; whereupon Incledon began again, — " All 
in thcj Downs the Fleet was moored" — 
•* Incledon ! " " Incledon ! " shouted a score of 
voicoH. " KecoUect you are not singing to the 
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gallery at Covent Garden Theatre." Incledon 
stopped, then peered into the faces of those 
nearest him, to discover whether they were play- 
ing off a joke ou him or hot. But all were so well 
versed in the art of '* Humbugging," that no one 
was betrayed by a smile. It was now time for 
the " Humbugs '' taking the opposite side to 
deploy ; this they did by asserting, " It was a 

d d shame — a most unjustified interruption — 

ungentlemanly behaviour," interspersed with cries 
of " chair, chair," "order, order." Incledon, at 
last, was again prevailed upon to proceed, but 
was again interrupted by » turbulent " Humbug" 
shouting " stuff, stuff " (hiss), but this one was 
outdone by aiiother, who asserted, " Incledon, by 
Jove! you're drunk." " Who sayslam drunk?" 
roared Incledon, like a lion roused. Wiiereupon, 
a. number of the members again espressod their 
sympathy with Incledon ; but such loud cries of 
" chair, chair," " order, order," were raised, that 
the room was in confusion. At last a lull ensued^ 
when Incledon challenged the room with " I'll 
give any man twenty pounds who says I am 
drunk, or who will give me the lie," This was 
like putting a match to a keg of powder. An 
explosion followed in either case, and the words 
'* you're drunk," " you lie," which carao from all 
parts of the room, staggered Incledon, who 
thereupon jumped up, pulled off his coat, and 
offered to fight any one present, " For the value 
of his benefit." It was now time for the Earl's 
inteifcrenee, and he rose and said that he hoped 
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" Incledou would not proceed with his blood- 
thirsty intentions, as he bad only been hum- 
bugged." The meeting, which tilt now had been 
disaffected, dow burst into a roar of laughter, each 
member coming forward to shake Tncledon by 
tho hand. His lordship again addressed him, 
" Why, you know, Incledon, we are called the 

' Humbugs.' " *' Yes," he replied, " D d 

Humbugs." So terminated Incledon's installa- 

tiOD, 

It sometimes happened that an amicable re.sult 
of such pranks was not easily attained, or even 
not attained at all. Colonel Hanger brought two 
Irish friends to be inducted one evening, who 
appeared to have been indulging somewliat freely. 
Tiiey were soon set at variance by tho members 
present, and on bein g told " They had been 
' Humbugged,' " their indignation knew no 
bounds, and they required the Club, by those 
present, to apologize. This was not done, and a 
riot ensued ; the table was upset, bottles, glasses, 
and plates flew about like hail, and in a few 
minutes the room was all but empty. The 
waiters, hearing an uproar, rushed in, to find his 
lordship pnd one o£ the Irislimen trying their 
respective pugilistic powers, and the room strewn 
with wreckage of furniture, china, and glass. In 
a comer, strongly entrenched behind a barricade 
of chairs and tables, was the well-known actor, 
Dicky Suett, uttering his favourite exclamations, 
" Oh, dear ! Oh, la 1 Oh, la ! Oh, la I " Some 
members then returned and separated his lord- 
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ship and tlie Hibernian, who was got away some- 
how with his companion by their iutroducer. The 

■ club-room could not b3 made habitable again that 
\ erening. 

The Earl of Barrymore was determined *' to see 
I life " in all phases, from the palace to the hovel. 

To viait the latter he assumed a disguise, but his 
I device could not deceive any who had seen him 

once. In this manner, his lordsliip, accompanied 

■ by two or three friends, would go the " rounds " 
of innumerable cellars, kitchens, dens, etc., 
etc., in the purlieus of " Old " Drury or St. Giles. 
At other times the Earl would order his carriage 
after dinner and go to Jacob's Well. On one 
occasion, attended by some jovial companions, he 
alighted a short distance from the "Wells," so as 
not to attract attention, entered the room devoted 

dancing, singing, took part in those enter- 
tainments, and charmed the company, who were 
guorant to whom they were indebted, with his 
liumonr. Shortly after a person entei-ed and 
asked the Chairman if he knew " what noble 
Lord was honouring them with his company." 
All eyes were turned on the Earl, who shortly 
after left the place. 

On September 18th, 1700, Frederick, Duke of 

Cumberland, died. The theatres being closed in 

consequence,' Bannister, the actor, was enabled 

!o accept the Earl of Barrymore's invitation to 

I Wargave, which was couched in the following 

I terms : — 

' A Jolphm'a " Life of Banuisler." [ 



;/C 'iJi 'w^-:' LaKw!: OT liAKnTMOm,. 



'•\j'..xi tJ^N-Nivfxi.. -Tlit I>ukf of D 

<^iiiy.\oix\t\ji U')\ iic-f^^b.-jan- ID r«i>eai. *• an 

tli<;ivn; i;i(/.^<;t or !;iia: acconm. Toi: -iriL 

lot vf^-v ioij^jM il voii wili come ooirii for t oar 

-(>#' iw't^ i:ijip \\i;\*r , Our piaTfc aitTuej 

<iiiA, aiiO ♦SaUi'CUJV.j ^Jki. iiUrd, iiSrii. Tou 

vou. y*>ti isLuJi liavi;: th*:; great bed anc freerr 
<iUicr tK;<;<;hh<jH'v' <;vM;Uivdii3'- I daresBr t-dl iirt 
jij Li/lj t-\j\r\\>. ai tilt- jVationa] mififomiitf' ^ jrr- 
uvw iri- aJi Wi'lav witJj vou. Aii, friend .' - aT 
wvi*>. au'j jiv i^Jjb/ sj^h-H ^'J<if:k " a dull Jidt/ 

**'J'»ji'ij ov<'i', for O'/i^" Haiit. P.S. — I assure 

/I^j//iff/ \\ii: J;ji-.i ijjffljl of our performancse. Yo^ 
vvotjj'j *jijU*/t: Hi*: i'Xf'j*M<i]ii'/\y if you would pre*- 
'•iji<: i/i< i\j iin-^^^. you worr', aud also tbe 
\Vjill';oji »j/Ht'yii/i, wlii^jli I will tako great care of. 

Tlii.^ li Mr/' j.^; irurioijw, for Ivvo reasons: firstlv, 
il. |yiv<rt iIm' l'iJirr« own opinion of liis AVargrave 

I \^t•il\n^ , ;•• ron'll y, '\l nlTonln a diuracteristic speci- 
nirn ol liiM lonlMliipVs rpiHlolalory style, specimens 
ol wliic'li nrn niri'. liiifiniHl(»r, however, was not 

II hlninf-M^r to VViir(/riivr, beiii^ nnicli esteemed 
liy liiri lor<lnlii|), iind trcatiMl by liim <and his 
I'i'llou rovhii'i'i'rrt with what was not extended 
(o nuinv , riinrprt« n*Mpiui|. 

Al I ho llrrtt iind hcimmuI October meetings, tlie 
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Earl of Bairymore's racing stud continued its 
record for this year. Apropos of the death of 
H.K.H. the Duke of Cumberland, that event, it 
appears, did not greatly curtail his nephew's 
amusements : — 

The Prince of Wales's horse Serpent was beaten 
by the Earl of Barrymore's Ghanticleer at the first * 
meeting. 

^ Appendix K. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

"Joe tho Conjuror" nl Wargrave —Fatal accident outside tlie 
Earl's tlieatre nt Wiirgruve — AnUiaa;/ Patjuiii't jioerna — 
Anecdute of David Gsmok^l'lia Eitrl of Batrymoro's 
raciog successes at the Houghton Meeting ia 179U. 

Allusion lias been made to an individual nick- 
named " Joe tbe Conjuror." This worthy took 
to travel about the country, accompanied by 
his wife, performing Tarious feats of dexterity 
For a livelihood. 

During his peregrinations, "Joe" found him- 
self, and partner, in the neighbourhood of 
Wargrave, while the theatrical season was in 
" full swing." 

And he thought this a propitious moiuont for 
visiting that village. 

The arrival of so cunning a prestigiator ns 
" Joe " was soon known, and reached the ears of 
the Barrys, who, with their sportive friends, 
resolved to "serve *Joo' out," did opportunity 
serve. 

Previous to a performance at the Earl's theatre, 
the driver of a hackney coach, who had brought 
some visitors from Heading, came into collision, in 
turning his coach round, with the Rev. J. Tickell's 
garden wall, was tlirown from his box, fe!l on 
Ills head, and was picked up doad I 
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It is said the unfortunate man ought not to 
L have driven tbo hackney coach, as he was not 
I sober. 

The serious accident quickly brought assistance 

I from his lordship's attendants, who, when they 

I found the case beyond the aid of medical skill, 

carried the corpse to Guy's beer-house, where it 

remained till a more suitable plaoe could be found 

for it. 

On the conclusion of the performance, Henry 
and Augustus Barry heard that "Joe" was 
staying at Guy's, and forthwith devised a plan of 
action. 

The pair " interviewed " the landlord of 
*' Guy*8," who consented to become their con- 
t federate. Soon after this, the Barrys, joined by 
I other wags, proceeded softly to the room where 
[ the body of the unfortunate driver lay, and quietly 
[ carried it to the bed-chamber of "Joe" and his 
I wife, who were sleeping soundly, and placed the 
"xmcanny" thing between the sleeping couple. 
I They then stealthily left the room and premises. 
When " Joe " and his wife awoke in the morning, 
they were almost demented with terror at behold- 
ing a corpse by their side, and rushed, shrieking, 
from the room. They had not gone far along 
the passage before they met their landlord coming 
up, as he said, "To see what the hulla-ba-loo was 
about." When he was told what he already knew, 
that a dead body had been placed in their bed, he 
coolly replied that " He presumed they knew well 
how it had got there, as they had, no 
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doubt, lored the man to their room, killed, and 
robbed him." 

Joe and his wife stoutly denied the landlord's 
fltatement; but the circumstance (as few knew 
the real facts) soon got wind, and Joe and his 
wife, for the time, looked upon as murderers. 
After brcakfaat the unfortunate couple were sub- 
jected to a rigid examination by the village 
constable, whose services had likewise been 
enlisted by the Barrys. At last the pair were 
allowed to depart, on some one — no doubt an 
emissary of the "Wargrave fraternity — coming in 
to ask about the body of the driver, who had 
been killed by an accident. Joe did not wait 
to be told a second time he might go ; but 
departed with his wife, instantly, muttering all 
sorts of imprecations against Wargrave and its 
inhabitants. 

The Earl of Barrymore's dramatist and amanu- 
ensis, Anthony rasquin, had, a short time before 
he entered his lordship's service, written a volume 
of verse entitled " Pasquin's Poems," which were 
published by J. Strahan, and dedicated to the 
I Bight Honourable William Pitt and Sir Joshua 
iBeynolds. The list of subscribers numbered 
' some five hundred, including members of the 
aristocracy and gentry. The Earl of Barrymore's 
name appears for two copies ; his brother Henry's 
for five. Anthony could relate an anecdote well, 
and is responsible for the following; David Gar- 
rick wished to enlarge the stage of " Old " Drury, 
for which purpose he required certain premises iu 
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Drury Lane. To arrange the matter, Garrick 
waited on the Duke of Bedford's stewartl, a Mr, 
Palmer. This gentleman, who knew the acquisi- 
tion was all but indispensable) as well asGamck's 
character for " nearness," asked one thousand 
pounds for the property. 

"No! no! Mr. Palmer," testily ejaculated the 
Eaglish Soscius, "1 will never give any such 
enormous price — depend on it — the old stage, 
with all its inconveniences, shall remain as it is ; 
therefore, I wish you a very good-day 1 " Then he 
took up his hat and cane and left the room with a 
tragic air. A short time after Garrick returned, 
and said, " He had a consultation with Lacy, his 
co-patentee, who suggested he should give the 

I sum demanded." 

But, unfortunately for Gari'ick, Mr. Palmer 
was as astute as himself, and when he found 
Garrick was in such liaste to close the transaction, 
he replied that he also "had considered the matter, 
and should now require fifteen hundred pounds 

I for the same property." 

' What ! " exclaimed Garrick, with amazement. 

I " What ! " he repeated,—" fifteen — hundred — 

I pounds — for a few houses, as rotten as the linch- 
pin of the world I No, may I for ever be branded 
as an ass if I give my money away in that manner ! 
No I no I Master Palmer, you have got the wrong 

I pig by the ear this time; I wish you good-day, 

I eirrah t " 

Garrick again sought advice and consolation 

Lfrom his friend Lacy, who discussed at length 
K 2 
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on the many advantages to be gained by tbe pro- 
posed addition, whereon it was determined to 
acquire the property at the increased price. 
Garrick, who was frig-htened lest another visit to 
the duke's agent, on that day, might increase that 
shrewd person's cupidity, thought it expedient 
to ask bis company at dinner. At the same 
time, ho cherished the hope expressed by the 
proverb in a modified form, viz. the absence of wit 
with wine ! But again Garrick's conclusions 
were at fault. For on broaching the subject of 
the property, Mr. Palmer almost froze the blood 
in Messrs. Garrick and Lacy's veins by saying, 
" The proposed negotiations had caused him much 
concern, and could not consistently with his duty 
to his Grace, take less than two thousand pounds 
for the property desired." 

" What ! " shrieked Garrick, " two thousand 
pounds ? Why, it is not six hours since you 
would have sold me the property for half the sum. 
For goodness' sake, take the price you now 
demand, as, if I delay another five minutes, 
you will probably demand half my fortune for 
the fco-siraple of a huckster's chateau ! ! ! " 

This fully illustrates the adage, " Delays are 
dangerous." About this time the Earl of Barry- 
raore became prone to delays with respect to his 
monetary affairs, which led, as it always does, to 
complications. More so with this volatile lord, 
who, by the celerity wnth which he put hia ideas 
of pleasure into action, was allied to Napoleon the 
Great — who J8 often mentioned as a man without 
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an arm, his hand being, as it were, attached to 
his head, so that to form a plan and put it into 
execution was the matter of one and the same 
moment. But this promptness benefitted 
ultimately neither the emperor nor the peer. 

The Earl, after spending the season at 
Brighton, retm-ned to town ; but soon afterwards 
went to Newmarket to attend the Houghton 
Meeting, held on November 2nd, 1790. It was 
at this meeting that certain matches and races 
were run, which made a great stir in racing circles 
of that time, and the first steps that resulted 
in the Prince of Wales's giving up his stud. 
In some of these events the Earl of Barrymore 
was concerned — a fact that does not seem to have 
been much commented upon by latter-day writers 
of racing hislory. On the day just mentioned, 
the commencement of the sequence of events 
took place as follows : — 

" Lord Barrymore's Sea/full, 8st. 81b., beat the 
Prince of Wales's Magpie, 8st. D.I. 200 guineas, 
5 to 4 on Magpie. A result that confirmed his 
lordship's, as well as Mr. C. J. Fox's opinion of 
Seagull's capabilities; as well as further proof 
of the Earl's racing perspicuity. Cliifney, the 
jockey who rode Magpie, says in his " Genius 
Genuine," ' that he suggested this match to 
H.E.H. after the defeat of Seagull in a handicap 
a few days previously, and urged, as a condition, 
that both animals should carry 9st., the match to 

' Fubliihed in 1T95 at 61. a co|iy, as a mc^aua to osatai tlic 
I writer, then in iniligcnt ciicumstancos. 
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take place on the day following Seagull's defeat. 
Though, in the race just narrated, Seagull gave 
Magpie 81b. ! Cbifney further states he had 
reasons why the match should have been run as 
suggested, and goes so far as to assert that he 
expressed a wish to H.R.H, the match should be 
for 200 guineas, and further assured him that he 
would have the best of the market odds, which 
were certain to be in Seagull's favour, while he 
ventured to express an opinion that H.R.H, 
might with safety lay out five or sis hundred 
pounds on the result. To prove his belief in the 
capabilities of the Prince's horse, Magpie, Chifney 
offered, with H.R.H. 's permission, to lay him 
fifty pounds that Magpie, won. The day after 
this conversation, H.R.H. sent for Chifney, and 
told him, in the presence of Mr. Lake (the 
Prince's racing factotum), that that gentleman 
had been to the Jockey Club the previous even- 
ing, but could not arrange a match with Seagull's 
owner. H.R.H. further said, — 

" You know, Sam Chifney, one cannot always 
match as we wish, but Mr. Lake shall try and 
arrange a match with Lord Barrymore this even- 
ing." 

Chifney thanked H.E.H., and replied, — 

" That if the horses were not matched that 
night to nm the next day, be would decline to 
have anything to do with the matching." 

In the evening Mr. Lake made the matct 
related, but upon totally different conditions to 
those requested by Chifney. On the morning of 
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tlie matcli, H.R.H. sent for Chifney, and asked 
him " If he thought Magpie would win P " 
Chifney said " He did not." 

"Why?" asked the Prince, " it is your own 
match, Chifney I " 

*' Yes, your Royal Highness, it is my match/ 
and I am very thankful to your Royal Highness 
for indulging me ; but I do not think Mmjine will 
win." 

To this his patron replied, — 

"That Frank Neale [H.R.H. training groom] 
had just left the room, having asssured him 
Magpie was as fit as any horse could be." 

But the only reply Chifney vouchsafed was, — 

" If Magpie was fit and well, he was as sure of 
winning as any horse could be ; but in spite of 
Neale's assertion, ho wished, with all duo respect, 
H.R.H. not to lose moro than the match 
money." 

When Magpie was stripped to be saddled, 
Chifney asserts, " He knew him to be exceedingly 
unfit to run " (but whether from ignorance or 
rascality on Neale's part, be would not say). 

On the match being run, Magpie was beater 
with extraordinary ease, Chifney being unable to 
get him out at any part of the race. When 
Chifney returned to scale, he passed Mr, Lake 
near the betting ring; the latter observed how 

' Chifney, in tiie body of his pamphlet, Jenies the match waa 
made on the conditioDs desired, but acknowledges that lie gave 
the answer quoted. Wliy did ha not then compkin of the 
ilepaiture IVom his origiuol atipulnxioQa ! I ! 
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eaaily Magpie had been beateu. The Jockey 
answered, "He would have been glad had he 
tried him, as the horse ran 150 to 200 yards 
better at one time than another." 

Mr. Lake rejoined, " That Frank Neale had 
told him Magpie had bad legs, and he dared not 
gallop him" III' 

This was the last race that Magpie appeared 
in, as shortly after he was turned out of training, 
though Chifuey states that he never exactly 
" knew why 1 " The reader, therefore, must 
draw his own conclusions ; not a difficult 
matter. 

The same day aa the Seagull-Magpie match 
was run, the Earl of BarrymorG again appeared 
in the pigskiu, riding in a match ' against a horse 
that had previously been in his stable, then owned 
and ridden by another aspirant to racing fame — 
none other than " Farmer " Stone, whose acquain* 
tance the reader has already made. 

At this meeting, ou the 6th, another match, dis- 
cussed by Chifney, took place, — 

TheEarlof Barrymore's horse, Elghlander, aged, 
7st. 61b., beat the Prince of "Wales's horse Traveller, 
6 years 8st., 71b. B.C. 500 guineas, 15 to 8 ou 
High la ndi-r. 

Chifney asserts, previous to this match being 
run, that the Prince's representative was tried 
against other horses in his stable — Fhafanxt 
Buhhle, and Archibald. Chifuey rode TmvvUer. 

' Compare Uiia statement with Neale'n to U.R.U. 
> Appendix L. 
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"When about Iialf-a-mile from bonie the four com- 
petitors were so much distanced by Phalanx that 
Chifney called out to Messrs. Lake and Neale (who 
were on rising ground watching the trial) to 
know if he might not " rein in," as it was only 
distressing his mount, for no good; at this time 
Bubble was many lengths ahead of Traveller, 
who was about a length in front of Archibald, 

On the morning of the match H.R.H. sent 
for Messrs. Lake and Chifney, when he asked 
Chifney if he thought Traveller would win? 

"No, your royal highness," replied the 
I jockey. 

" Why P " asked Mr. Lake. *' You know he ran 
a good horse in hia trial, for you rode him." 

" Yes, sir ! I rode him, but I don't know he 
ran a good horse." 

This reply incensed Mr. Lake, who remarked 
with warmth, " Yes, you do know that he ran as 
a good horse, for be was not beaten more than 
half a length — he was not beaten a length 1 " 

Whereupon Chifney exclaimed with astonish- 
ment, — 

" Not a length, sir I " 

'* No," said Mr. Lake," he was not beaten but 
very little more than a length, certainly not a 
length and a half." 

This prevarication proved to Chifney that Mr. 
Lake wished to disguise the facts of the trial, 
and as Mr. Lake's warmth appeared to disturb 
the Prince of Wales, Chifney thought it prudent 
to retire, but determined to tell H.R.H. the facts 
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of Traveller's trial at the first opportunity. He 
found one on tbo course, before Traveller'a 
match was run, and approaching the prince, he 
said, — 

"With your Royal Highnesa's permission, 
I shall be glad to describe how Traveller per- 
formeil ui his trial." 

*' You may name," replied the prince. 

Thereupon Chifney told H.R.H. the facta of 
the trial. 

The time having arrived for the match, Chifney 
departed to inspect the saddling of his mount. 
Highlander defeated Traveller with ease. In fact, 
the former ran a worse horse than in the trial, 
Chifney being unable to get him out at any point 
of the race.* 

These iucidents alone, in the racing career of 
the Prince of "Wales, show, to say the least, he had 
some very "peculiar" persons among his racing 
retinue ; " but more remains behind," for a 
later chapter. 

The Earl of Barrymore's racing engagements 
this year (1790) numbered 140, of which fifty 
obtained winning brackets, not at all a bad 
record. This raises the question, How came a 
person of the Earl's insight to lose money ? Be- 
cause he would " Not let well alone." As no 
one sport or fancy ever claimed his undivided 
attention long, it was thus, when his mind was 

' To show what the Earl of Barrymoro thought of High. 
lander's eflbrt in this race, he ran him iu another match the 
same day. Appeadix L, 
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Both Theatres in " Full Swing." 



occupied with matters foreign to racing, that 
owners who knew his foible got the Earl to com- 
mit himself to matches (which were accompanied 
or managed by underrating of one of his favourite 
racers) which with his " racing cap " on he would 
have scorned. By these and other artful tactics, 
jealous and unscrupulous owners contrived to 
obtain advantages over his lordship, who in his 
calmer mood was equal to the best judge of form 
then on the turf. 

With the advent of winter, the Earl's theatrical 
ardour revived, as both his " Town " and 
" Country " theatres were kept in full working 
order. The first was often crammed to repletion. 
This is mentioned by a chronicler of those days, 
Lady Theresa Lewis, who edited the correspon- 
dence of Miss Berry. " I went to fetch ray niece, 
Sophia Walpolo, home last night fi-om her 
mother's," writes Miss Berry, " and found Little 
Burhngton Street blocked up with carriages. 
Lord Barrymore, his sister, Lady Melfort, and 
Mrs. Goodall, the actress, were performing the 
Beaux's Stratagem, at his lordship's theatre." 
Many of these entertainments, with the suppers 
by which they were usually terminated, were 
very expensive, the cost frequently amounting to 
1500/. a night. 



CHAPTER XVIir. 

Theatrical eeason at Wargrave, 1790 - 1791 — Wargmve 
Theatrical Club BoU— The Earl of Barrymore in the ball- 
room — Fight between Jolinson and Big Ben — The Earl's 
frenk while receiving a fencing lesson —The Earl comparwl 
with man's "Three Evils "—Additions made by the Earl 
to his racing stud — Notes — The Earl of Barrymore'a tutf 
career compared with "Old" Dick Ven.on's. 

Theatricals, Balls, and FItes, in London and at 
Wargrave, were continued well into tlie year 
1791, and were diversified by sporting and hunt- 
ing, in fact, anything to beguile the time and 
squander money ! 

Oue of the entertainments was the Wargrave 
Theatrical Club Ball, at Maidenhead, to which 
a large number of people were invited, and 
among those present were some of the best county 
families. The ball-room was handsomely deco- 
rated with artificial flowers and transparencies. 
One of the latter represented "Comedy" on a 
pedestal supported by Harlequin and Pierrot, life- 
size, and inscribed "Wargrave Theatrical Club 
Ball." Another bore the Prince of Wales's plume, 
the British flag, and an Anchor, with the motto 
"I'tre Uamionia ; " the allusion was to the 
harmony existing between the royal brothers, 
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the Prince of "Wales and the Dukes of York and 
Clarence. Three cut-glass chandeliers, holding a 
profiiaion of wax candles, threw a mellow light 
on all assembled — a method of lighting on which 
modern art has not yet improved. The ball 
opened with country dances, which were danced 
until supper was announced at 2 o'clock a.m. 
After supper, catches and glees were sung by the 
Earl of Barrymore, hia brothers. Captain "Wathen, 
and John Edwin, junior, until dawn, when the 
guests dispersed. At another ball, the following 
incident happened : — ^A handsome young lady 
was dancing with a short, stout, podgy gentleman, 
who was not skilled in the terpsichorean art, and 
his fair partnerslipped andfell, sprainingher ankle. 
The dancers stopped, and the musicians likewise, 
when the lady was borne from the room. Lord 
Barrymore, who had witnessed the accident, could 
not resist the temptation to raise a laugh ; so he 
bade the conductor of the band sti-ike up, " Shep- 
herd, I have lost my Love." The strain was re- 
ceived with roars of laugliter from all except the 
fat and ugly Conjdon, who was sitting in a corner, 
instead of administering to the needs of hisPhyllis; 
this nonchalant attitude he retained, in spite of the 
glances of those present, and no doubt took the 
melody for "part and parcel" of the entertainment. 
On January 17th, 1791, Johnson, the hero of 
the ring, fought his last battle. Johnson is said 
to have been one of the best men that ever held 
the Championship, for which his match with 
Brain, alias " Big Ben," was fought, with 500 
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guineas added money. The incident is alluded to 
here only because the vanquisher of Johnson, 
Brain, was a former antagonist of the Earl of 
Barrymore's "professor" in the "noble art," and 
because the Earl backed Johnson. This battle 
cooled the Earl's enthusiasm for the " public " 
ring, though he still retained Hooper in his ser- 
vice. 

But on the curtailment of his patronage of the 
"Fancy," the Earl gave increased support to a 
far better " field " sport — Cricket ; in fact, some 
of the most notable matches were played at this 
period, either under his patronage or by elevens 
elected by him. 

In those days, tuition in small sword exercise 
was indispensable to the education of a gentle- 
man, unless a " man of fashion" desired to be 
"spitted" by the first draper's assistant posing as 
a gentleman by picking quarrels at Ranelagh and 
V'auxliall, perhaps ilarylebone, with persons of 
rank, wlioso "ways '* resembled those of the 
Earl of Barrymore aud his companions. 

In the days when Richard, Earl of Barry- 
more flourished, he, as well as every man of 
fashion, carried his life, in a sens«, in his hands. 
Therefore his lordship was quite wise in bikiug 
lessons in rarie and tifrce from that expert, Pro- 
fessor Henry Angelo, who not only enjoyed a 
■ativo practice, but by his talent as on amutour 
r«cittir, aud vocalist, secured the Earl's 
b1 friendship, and also that of several oXhcr 
I of the aristooTacy. 
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Angelo, in his old age, conipiled two or three 
amusing volumes of "small talk" on the society of 
an earlier period, and testifies to bis pupils' 
eccentricities. He relates how, on one occasion, 
his volatile pupil managed to extract fun and 
frolic from so matter of fact a thing as a fencing 
lesson at his house in Piccadilly. On Angelo's 
appearance, the Earl produced two new white 
kerseymere jackets, gave one to Angelo to put on, 
and donned the other himself. He then rang the 
bell, and on the entrance of his valet, Trebby, 
ordered him to fetch the " blacking pot." This 
was brought, and placed on the floor, wiien the 
Earl dipped the point of his foil into it, and 
desired Angelo to do likewise, remarking that 
** fair play is a jewel " (a favourite maxim of his). 
The pair then set to thrusting vigorously at each 
other, with the result that both master and pupil 
wore soon spotted like leopards. 

Angelo protested against so extravagant a freak, 
which, if continued, meant several new jackets. 
But the Earl only laughed and said, " Ho pur- 
posed to continue his novel manner of recording 
a ' hit ' until he had made Harry Angelo as black 
as the devil/" 

Men's lives are said to be beset by those three 
great evUs, " wine, women, and money." Now, as 
regards the first of these, the Earl of BaiTymore 
was not a sot, or intemperate, if judged by the 
low and lamentable standard of his day, though 
at one time the best of all vintages could be had 
as freely as water at his lordship's "Wargrave resi- 
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deuce, where the very " bargees " might obtain^ 
for the asking, as mnch Borgandj- or malt liquor 
as thej could swallow. As regards the second, 
it is Dot going to be urged that the Earl was a 
paragon of virtae, bat these pages shall not record 
the escapades that bare not escaped research. 
"WTifle for the third, monev, no one ever re- 
garded the circulating mediam in its character of 
"dross" more practically than did this apend- 
tbrift Earl. To him money meant only the thing 
that could bay so much pleasure, bat the coffers 
of a Crasus wonld not hare sufficed for the 
demands his whims would have made upon them. 
With the beginning of the flat-racing season, 
the Earl of Barrymore, in spite of clouds on the 
horizon of his finances, still added to his stud. 
He purchased the following horses from Mr. 
Bollock: Moseo, Putt, Old Gold, and Halbert; 
Treecreeper from Mr. Paston, and others. These 
horses were all selected with a judgment, as stud 
book-lore can confirm, which, had any other than 
the erratic Earl possessed, might have guided him 
into the path of " Old " Dick Vernon, of that day's 
racing fame. Vernon commenced his career as 
an ensign in the Guards, but soon developed a 
taste for gaming of all kinds, and was initiated 
later into the " mysteries of the turf," a pursuit 
which he followed with caution and success. By 
these means alone, without one tithe of the natural 
ability for the sport as the Earl of Barrymore 
possessed, he managed to convert a slender 
patrimony of £3000 into a fortune of £100,000 
before he quitted the burf as an owner. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
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Mr. BuilcHjk aptly named — The Comtesse da Btrri and tho 
BaiTftnores — The Enrl'a pleasure mentioned as business 
— Parody on tbe "Deserted ViUago" by Anthony 
Paaqum. ' 

Mb. Bollock, whose narae has often occurred in 
these pages in connection with the Earl of Barry- 
more's sporting adventures, appears to have been 
an extraordinary man ; in fact, to have borne a, 
strong resemblance to tlie beast whose name he 
bore. Of an inactive and unwieldy form, his 
mind was active and fertile with a number of 
lucrative pursuits; for he was connected simul- 
taneously with a brewery and a gambling-house, 
and carried on under his more immediate super- 
vision the trade of an usurer, charging interest a 
trifle (?) above "bank rate," These constituted 
the business of his life ; its relaxation was found 
in owning and running a small but carefully 
selected stud of racehorses. Many of these he 
sold to great advantage, particularly after a race. 
This person had numerous transactions with the 
Earl during his turf career ; it would have been 
to his lordship's advantage had he never made his 
acquaintance. 
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In the month of Janoary, 1791, the Chateaa de 
Laciennes, the residence of the famous, and in 
famous, Comtesse du Barry, was robbed in her 
absence, and jewels stolen to a considerable 
amount ; among these were some valuable dia 
monds, purchased for her at a great cost hv 
LoiuB XV. The robberj- necessitated a journev 

to London on the part of la Comtesse sereraJ 

in the long ran— to give details respecting the 
articles stolen, the thieves being traced to Lon 
don. With the foregoing* or even the eventual re- 
covery of the missing jewels, this memoir has 
little to do; though an incident that arose 
from " Madame's " visit has. This was that the 
Comtesae's dejure husband, Oomte GuUlaume du 
Barri Ceres, had been acknowledged by the late 
Earl of Barrymore as a scion or offshoot of his 
noble house, in which he erred. For it is now 
admitted by French genealogists that the father 
of this Comte du Barri was a man of obscure 
origin. On the other hand, it is equally certain 
that there was and still is a descendant of tho 
Earls of Barrymore among the French nobility 
who is known as Comte Barry de Mervel (CbAteau 
de Mervel, Seine Inff^rieiire), whose ancestor 
accompanied James II. Iuf<!rieare into exile, 1690. 
This noblcmaa'a arms are similar, and the motto 
the same as the older branch (the Irish) of the 
. Barrymorea. Therefore, the sixth Earl of Barry- 
moro was correct in saying he had collateral 
relatives in Prance, but wrong in tho family ho 
selectfd for the honour, for Barri was a common 
tellation in many parts of France. 
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There is, or was, in the Galerie, or Salon CarrS, 
at the Louvre, a picture for which Madame 
du Barry paid 4000 livres in 1771 ; it represents 
King Charles flying from his pursuers, accom- 
panied by a page, said to be a Barrymore ; 
authentication is, however, wanting, also for the 
picture's having been painted by Yandyke. 
Madame du Barry had this picture hung in her 
boudoir, her royal paramour's customary seat, 
and she would point to it and tell hira that if he 
permitted his parliament to have too much 
liberty they might possibly behead him, as they 
had beheaded King Charles, a prophecy which 
was fulfilled in the person of his grandson, 
Loms XVI., whose fate the prophetess shared. 

The Earl of BaiTymore's passion for notoriety 
made him acknowledge the Comtesse du Barry 
as his relative, by marriage, of course ; in this he 
only perpetuated his father's error ; though had 
he known the facts, he might possibly have 
persisted in the fiction. 

On the other hand, many doubted whether the 
"Comtesse" would recognize the head of her 
husband's family, or regard him as a *' strolling 
player." The Comtesse appears to have been 
well received by many notabilities of that period, 
of course including the Prince of "Wales. 

The following curious paragraph appeared in 
a newspaper on March lOtli, 1791, stating that " 
"it was the intention of the Earl of Barrymore 
to have a public night onco a week (referring to 
the Earl's London theatre), the only difficulty 
L 2 
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being to find one not 



[ready overcharged with 
y be ranked .amongst the 



business ; for 

elegant improvements of the age that we have 

contrived to make pleasure happily go hand in 

hand with business." In this the Earl's intention 

appeat-a to have been laudable, but the papers 

would not let him have credit for even that good 

intention. 

A work edited by Anthony Pasquin some 
years before he entered his lordship's service, waa 
the "Devil," a weekly, later a "weakly," journal, 
embellished at top with a small woodcut of his 
dark majesty. This brochure was supposed to 
be conducted by a society of literary gentlemen 
and published at the singular price of 2^d. The 
information, essays, letters, etc., it contains arc 
of little, if any, interest to the present generation, 
though an excellent parody of a portion of Gold- 
smith's " Deserted Village " must be escepted. 
This is termed " Innovation," and treats the 
" stage " as Goldsmith did the village, lamenting 
departed glories. Nor is its point much dulled 
by time; there is something applicable in its 
censures now. It is characteristic of Pasquin. 

"INNOVATION." 

"Sweet playhouse ! best amuseRicnt of llm town, 
Where oft, at half-prica, for hulf-a-crown, 
I've with BUch glee thy opening visit paid, 
When oysters first are Bold, nod farces played. 
Dear boxea 1 where I scarce my nose could squt 
Wliere pUy, and dance, and aong were sure tu plun 
How, uften happier than king or queen, 
While loud applaOM baa marked the well-played ecano. 
How often have I paused on every char 
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Tho speaking silence, the expression warmj 

ITiB never-failing start — the gushing tear, 

The broken accents trembling on the car ; 

The moon that vainly tried to pierce the ehade, 

Impervious siiene, tor love or murder made. 

How often have I bleas'd the parting day. 

When, tea removed, I hurried to the play, 

And both the galleries, from labour free, 

Wept at the aetot's woe, or shared his glee, 

While many a fir=t appearance has been made. 

The youDg contending, as the old surveyed, 

And many a gentleman walk'd o'er the ground. 

While hisses, cat-ualU, off I and groans went round. 

And BtiU, as each repeated efibrt tired, 

Tho stage-stiuck wight becamo still more InspLc'd. 

The rival Romeo't, thut sought renown. 

By holding out to tire each other down. 

The Scrub, right conscious of his well-chalked face, 

While bursts of laughter echoed round the place. 

The timid Juliet's sidelong looks of love, 

The critic's glance who would those looks reprove. 

These were the charms, sweet playhouse, joys like these, 

With quick Bucceseion, taught e'en ' Kich ' to please. 

There round tho theatre, altomatcly shed, 

Laughter and tears — but all these charms are fled. 

Joy-giving playhouse ! best delight in town. 
Thy merit'§ fled, and any stuff goes down, 
'Midst thy bays the pruning knife is seen, 
And critic' fury tear away the green ; 
Monopoly now grasps the wliole domain. 
And authors, actors, starve, nar dare complain. 
No wit, or humour, marks the lively play. 
But puns and quibbles make tlieir saucy way. 
Along thy trayedies, a sleepy guest, — 
Dull Declamation snores herself to rest. 
The place of elegance a stare supplies. 
And a&ectatiofL that ne'er laughs or cries. 
Ease, nature, gi'aco, are now neglected nil. 
If or he acts best who can the loudest hawl ; 
Or by a squint, or grin, or squeak engage. 
To fright astonished KeaM)n from the stnge. 
Ill fares the toivn, to various tastes a prey. 
Where Opera's multiply and Plays decay. 
Pageants and shows may flourish or may fade, 
A puff can make them, as a paff has made ; 
But well-writ plays, the stage's noblest pride. 
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When (see itxtMajwd, on amwa la mtpflfi. 

Time ha> been, m auBapdij t*^?*! 
An Anlbor ha» been tnaied fike a bub. 
jPor bin attendTe Mbi^kb edoU leel. 
And paUie vonndi hj panta HimIbim beiL 
Hii eooaolation (6iBng of meeni}. 
Hut ndakBw wooU not aggrxnte dirtrf . 
Bat tta«a sn altcnd. Taate Aall sum the er'nt. 
UuMfcn, MaMbew of FuiMineiit 1 
Behind the ttiitwt, no itndjinz actor goos 
Bnt 'pinrt •odw lounging lord ha nm> hk aooe ; 
And aetnOBM, chMewntched from eidelaada^ 
Thidr porta leaign to Tutit j and piide. 
Tbooe nUies which wen trcot to shako iIm plae^ 
filing between each scene the Ungering epue ; 
Thon jests that set the green room in ■ rooz, 
Ah ! they that nude thm are, alss ' no moiK. 
Of polite gnvitj, the gnen room's foil. 
And actora are almost — as patdots doll. 
Foot Stage ! — best parent of the moral hour, 
Thf scene* confess the Innovatoi's power. 
Here, if percfaancQ a modest woman goes, 
'Midst ranks of Jatbelj and lobby beau's. 
If hap'lf the onpilfeted 'scape to view. 
That stage to fame which under Garnck grew ; 
While as from box to box the puppies range. 
She hears the veteran renter carse the change. 
Reroenibrance w&king, with her busy train, 
Be thus lamonta his pleasare turned to pain : 

" In all wj counter- marching here and there. 
In all I've seen, — and I have hml nij share ; — 
In all the riots, when the offended town 
Have broke the sconces and pulled benches down 
When plajs have been hissed olf before the cloee. 
The authors robbed of profit and repose — 
I still hod hopes — far men are foolish still, 
Tliis [uilriot manager, with cunning skill, 
If not in parliamnnt, might here in peace 
T)i*ptny his vacant system of police. 
And as those squires, who the sly fox pursue. 
Snore off their bumpers in the parish pew [ 
1 too might 8lee|j — all care left in fbe Inich, 
A* safely heru as in & country church. 
Oh ! peaceful comer, friend lo life's decline, 
B^ittuut from riots, thstcan ne'er be mine ! 
How hlu«l is lie, employment growing scarce. 



Wlio cries tbe play, and laughs throughntit the farce ; 

Who sees, ■unmoTeil, the flirt hor oglea try, 

And calmly can the wanton Janger fly; 

For him no wretch her want of virtue weeps. 

He all his stock of love for Botty keeps. 

Ko surly huaband — madame'a honour gone — 

Breaks on his peace with aotiona of aim. eon. ; 

But on he jogs — to meet his latter end, 

Wisely content with his donie'Stio friend, 

Sinks into second childhood's kind decay, 

And, babbling Btill old stories, tlie old way. 

His fleeting intellects impair so fast, 

Tis hard to say what moment was his last. 

Sweet was the sound, when at the music's close, 
Obedient to the bell — the curtain rose ; 
There Garrick, ns he sadly st^pp'd, nod slow. 
In Hamlet— look'd unutterable woe ! 
There, torn with jealous hate 'gainst her ho lov'd, 
Barry grew agonized, " in not much moved." 
There noiey Bachanah from Comus' court, 
Hilton and Arne taught how to laugh and sport. 
There Boyca and Dryden wak'd with hound the mom. 
Or vocal Johnny Beard, with early horn. 
There the apt tune in timely moment played, 
To fill each pause the exeunt had made ; 
But DOW Simplicity's soft accents fail, 
And Irish jigs th' assaulted ear assail, 
^o friends to nature on the boards now ti-ead, 
But all truths faithful portraiture is flud ! 
All but yon hearty iron muscled thing, 
Who feels in advanced age life's seeond spring ; 
He, healthy veteran, who his boyish tricks 
Can play, at th' Shakespeare, tum'd eighty-sir,' 
Can roaring patriots' meetings well adom, 
Sing all tho night, and bum bis wig at mom. 
He only left, sense streDgthinj:; with his age. 
The faitliiul Mentor of the sinking stage, 
Heal yonder church, where once the garden smil'd, 
And still where many a garden flower goes wild. 
There, where the opening shops the place disclose. 
The little Maiiager's snug mansion rose.' 
A man ha was to all the playhouse dear, 
And passing rich — for he was close and near. 
EiivT and wonder of the strolling race. 
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At Hampton, he'd a very pretty place. 

Disdainful he to fawn — ao great hia poVr, 

He mnst himself be flattered by the hour ; 

And Btill hia heart indulged the worthy whim, 

Raising their Ealaries who stooped to him. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train ; 

He chid their freaks, but n'er relieved their pain, 

The Romeos and the HomleU, not his gueeta, 

But on the garden — heav'd and thump'd their breaste. 

The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 

A trial claimed, and had his claint allowed. 

The ountry Sotcius civilly aak in. 

For all work fit — could anywhere begin, 

Call up a look, grin — start or force a tear 

At will, bo drunk in Brute, or mad in Lear, 

Fleas'd with the terms, the little man would glow. 

And yield — like drops of blood — ten pounds or so, 

But, carefnl every prospect still to scan, 

The engagement made ere cliarity began. 

Thus, to relieve the -wretch was his deli){bt, 
Could hie own interest bs odvanlag'd by'tl, 
To fill the house, still prompt at every call, 
To cry, and laugh, and start, he taught them all. 
And as an aged horse tries every pace 
To lure tbo colts and fillies of the race, 
He tried each art, reprov'd each dull delay, 
Pointed to Rotciwf chajr, aod led the way. 

Beside the tomb, entranc'd where Juliet laid — 
Mute sorrow, frantic love, by turns displayed. 
The wondrous actor stood, at his control, 
Despair and anguish cbiil'd the harrow'd aotil ; 
While, as a contrast to each whisper'd pause. 
The thund'ring bouse re-echoed with applause. 

Upon the stage, bleat with each native grace, 
Hia looks did what he pleoa'd throughout the place. 
Truth fitim hia lips the enraptured hearers aw'd. 
And those who came to scoff — stayed to applaud. 
The curtain dropt — around the little man. 
The actors all with honest pleasure ran. 
E'en scene men followed with quaint vulgar wile. 
And praise him up — to share the good man's smile ; 
The smile a master's consequence expresa'd. 
The SaUery pleos'd, but not the sly request ; 
He'd tnugli — hut, 'gainst their wnnts am htm aa rocks 
His serious thoughts h&d rest in hia strong box ; 
Aa Eomo rich Nabob with pagodas stor'd. 
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MuBacreB nations, and comes bome a lord, 
Tbo' soonied and branded with the public cntse, 
SniileB at the thoiuands flittering in his purse. 
Besides Charles Street, where backiiey coaches meet, 
Where two ' Blue Posts,' adorn famed Rusaell Street, 
There in on alehouse, taught to play the foul, 
Good maater Shuter first was put to school, 
Nature's adopted eon, tho' mean and low, 
Alas ! " I know him well, S'ora-tio," 
Well did the tittering audionoe love to trace 
The niiser'e thrift, depitted in his face. 
Well would the busy whisper circle round, 
When, in Corbacclo, at Volpone he frown'd ; 
Yet he was kind — and if absurd in aught, 
The love be bore to blackguards was in fault. 
The cbiinney sweeper swore how much he knew, 
'Tnas certain he could act and mimic too ; 
Could tip the London cries — nay, it wa.i said. 
He— for hie benefit — ' King Eicbard ' play'd. 
In gazKlliig too, the landlord ojvn'd his skill, 
For tho' Its drunk as muck — he'd guzzle still. 
While Quaker's sermons, given in drawling sound, 
Amazed the * prigs ' and * kiddies ' rang'd around. 
And still tbey gap'd, and still the wonder grew, 
That one droll liead could carry all he knew. 

But past is all, his fame, tba Rose and Crown, 
Where he bo oft got tipsy — is burnt down. 
Near to the wardrobe stairs one storey high, 
Where errained robes and jewels caught the eye. 
Dull is that dressing room — ty Quin inspired. 
Where, once, choice wits after the play relir'U ; 
When playhouse statesmen talked with looks profound, 
And apt ijnotntfons — meant for wit — went round. 
Imoginntjon fondly stoops to trace 
The tinaell'd eplendimrs of the motley place ; 
The warlike truncheon, prone upon the floor. 
The herald's coot, that hung behind the door; 
Tho cluthes — their different duties mada to pay, 
To deck the stage by nifjht — tho street by day. 
The pictures slyly drawn on Hogarth's plan, 
Garrick i' th' lantern, Quin in the sednn. 
The toilet stock'd, to decorate the play. 
Faint, Indian ink, burnt cork, nnd whitinf! gay. 
While on the clolbes, pins ranged in gandy show, 
Hobtss decked with foiUtonea — glittered in a row. 

Vain, transitory splendours, could not all 
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Such ueefal loeinhers must be all diaeliarged ; 
In some poor barn tho needy actors fly. 
Starved, tho gull'd town witli mummery to supply. 
And, thus the stage, first meant for Reason — all, 
In Folly's splendid trappings waits its fall, 

As some plain youth, from College issuing forth. 
Depends for introduction on his worth. 
Slights all the glare that tinaell'd Wit suppliee, 
And having sense — expects to pass for wise ; 
But when deserted — for he knows not how 
To simper — or to make a modish bow, 
■Wisdom he shuns, for Folly's mad excess, 
Reasoning profoundly still — bnt it's on dress ! 
Thus fares the stage, by psgoantry disgrac'd, 
Where Nature's heauties are no longer traced ; 
But verging to decline — its turrets rise, 
Its Tista's strike — its palaces surprise. 
While scourged by Famine from the royal place, 
The mournful actor joins tba strolling race, 
Beduced to double parts, to laugh and rave. 
To play the ghost, and after dig the grave. 

Where then, ah ! where, ehall Nature's sons reside, 
To 'scape the pressure of theatric prided 
If, taking some poor town, tbey bribe the Mayor, 
Sinking tho vagabond, to spore the player; 
The pittance poor and scanty which they get, 
Obliges them to niu away ia doht." 

This is all that appears to have been publisbed 
of this cleyer parody. Although it bears *' To be 
concluded in our nest," the following nnmbers 
do not contain any further reference to it. 

Another work on the stage by the writer of the 
foregoing was the "Children of Thespis" (pub- 
lished in book form), which acquired some noto- 
riety. A writer in a magazine some 30 years 
after relates A Ion mot, made by " Anthony 
Pasquin," who, in describing the steeple of the 
obstacle church in tho Strand (St. Mary-le- 
Strand) as a milestone run to seed — a really witty 
comparison — declared this to have been one of the 
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few good things given forth by his brick-dust 
brain, in one of the few happy moments vouch- 
safed to it. Probably posterity may judge 
differently after reading this parody. 




I 



I 



An anecdote related by the Earl of Barrymorc — ProJaction of 
the puntomiaie Bluebeard at Wargrave— The flat racing 
season begins — The Earl enters the House of Commons — 
How an amateur actor was brought from Li)ndon — The 
Earl'a dialike to being driven in a post-chaise — Captain 
Watben, tbB theatrical amateur — Xew market Second 
Spring Meeting, 1701 — The Eacl in love — Mrs. Goodall, 
the actresB, at Wargrave, 

The following anecdote was related by the 
Earl of Barrymore. He was dining with a 
gentleman at Great Marlow, his amanuensis 
Pasquin being of the company. His host, who 
had just lost and buried his wife, was asked by a 
footman if he might speak with him, and was 
answered, " Speak out, John ; we have no stran- 
gers here." The man informed his master that 
a " pusson " wished to speak with him on urgent 
business. " Then show him in," said the gentle- 
man. " I have nothing to hide from my guests." 

The caller's urgent " business " proved to be 
the undertaker who had conducted the funeral 
obsequies of their host's late wife. He asked if 
he might mention his business before company. 

" Proceed, Sir I " 

Whereupon he began the usual stock drawl ; — 
"Bills to meet," "Scarceness of money," "bad 
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trade 1 " and tlien placed in the widower's hand 
his "leetle " bill. 

" What ! " cried he, glancing at the sum total 
of the account. " "What ! Sixty-seven pounds 
for burying a man's wife ! it is an enormous 
amount for laying a silent female horizontally 1 
You must have made a mistake." 

"Not in the least article," replied the under- 
taker. " Handsome hearse, three coaches, six 
decent well-dressed mutes, and the best pall in 
the county ! No one could do it honestly for less, 
your honour." 

" But it is a large item," urged the widower. 
" But stay, Mr. Undertaker; I now recollect the 
poor woman would have paid twice as much with 
cheerfulness to have buried me." He turned to 
the Earl and said, " So, my Lord, I must not be 
behind iu doing au act of kindness I There, 
undertaker, is a draft for your bill ; receipt it, 
and be off." 

With the opening of the racing season, theatri- 
cals and other entertainments were brought to a 
close. On April 16th, 1791, a new pantomime, 
" Bluelca rd" was produced, after many rehearsals 
had been held. One of these was a " full dross" 
one, to which his lordship admitted gratis as 
many of the villagers as the theatre would hold — a 
motley crowd, who afforded as much amusement 
by the amazement their stolid countenances de- 
picted to the Earl and his friends as the perform- 
ance. Some expressed their thought aud delight 
in the loudest of "stage" whispers. One chat- 
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terer remarked to his village "beauty," while 
Blue Beard was about to murder Zdkia, — 

" I'U be domned, Margery, if that bau't Dal- 
pheni." 

"Lawks, is it?" said the red-cheeked wench. 
" Wot a willan to be sur ! " 

This pantomime was written by " Pasquin," who 
did not strictly adhere to the story of the murder- 
ous Turk. One character acted by hira was his 
Satanic Majesty. His costume was of the usual 
symbolic character, heightened by a liberal dis- 
play of red fire, as he ascended by the trap to 
the stage, and this caused the bumpkins to shriek 
with terror. Pasquin, who desired to learn the 
effects of his representation, as soon as possible 
disrobed and went amongst the audience in the 
boxes, where a whispered discussion was going on 
between one of the theatrical amateurs and a 
countryman as to the mission of "Old'Arry" 
in the piece, on which Pasquin explained it was 
the genius of the country where the scene was 
laid, who had appeared to protect Zelicia. 
Whereon another yokel interposed. 

"He bewundarful queerly drassed, Mister, an' 
my I's nevar go to Sonning ag'in if he hadn't got 



You need not wonder at that, you egregious 
blockhead," remarked a gentleman standing by, — 
"to find a genius without a shoe to his foot." 

The dialogue, jokes, and songs of this panto- 
mime are said to have been excellent. One of the 
latter, sung by Delpbini, ran, — 
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" My Zelicia ! now your black eyes may l«holJ 
My coffers, my jewels, my plate, and my gold. 
With wonders on wonders, this key will unfold, 
Aud all shall be thine when we'ru married. 

" This key ope'a tlie casket where omeralda lie, 
And this, where my costly array meets the eye, 
With silks, far more bright than the Tyrean dye, 
And all shall be thins when we're married. 

" But I charge you, by all that ie sacred and great. 
Not to open ' that ' door and embitter your fate. 
If you do, you'll lie cursed by the Furies' fell hate, 
And you and I will never be married." 

At one of the rehearsals, and before the actors 
thoroughly knew their parts, Delphini^ while 
singing the above song, substituted "Admirals" 
for " Emeralds " in the second verse ; the promp- 
ter called hi8 attention to the error, when he re- 
plied, — 

"It be yure raeestake, Mistar promptar, it is I 
de ' admiral ' dat Blue Beard did murdar and 
buried dere ! " It was only by the most patient 
and persistent explanation that Delphini could be 
made to understand he was in error. The com- 
poser of the music for this piece, as well as 
general composer and chef d'orchostre to Lord 
Barrymore, was Carter, who has immortalized 
himself by his " Oh, Nanny, wilt thou gang with 
me?" ' 

At the Craven Meeting, Newmarket, April 25th, 
1791, the Earl of Barrymore began the racing 
season fairly well, winning several matches and 
racesJ 

The Earl of Barrymore attaiaed this year ft 
1 Appendix U. 
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The Earl enters the House of Commons. i6r 



" privilege " lie hacl long wisbed for — a seat in the 
House of Coramous. Tliis was acquired tlirougli 
a woU-knowa channel. The borougli that 
honoured the Earl with ita inaptly termed " vote 
and suffrage " was that of Heytesbury, "Wilts, one 
of those " pocket " boroughs which so long dis- 
graced the elective rights of the People before 
the passing of the Reform Bill. One important 
privilege of a member of parliament in those days 
was freedom from arrest. The state at which the 
Earl's finances were slowly but surely arriving 
showed he would require to avail himself of this 
immunity. Hoytesbury was not the borough he 
wished to represent, as he still cherislied the 
desire to sit for Reading, and ultimately con- 
tested that borough. However, he prudently 
accepted the smaller borough in the meanwhile, 
and gave a sumptuous dinner to a numerous com- 
pany at bis mansion in Piccadilly to celebrate 
his return. 

That Lord Barryraore never permitted money 
to interfere with his whims or pleasures this 
further testifies. Almost on the eve of a theatrical 
performance at Wargrave, an amateur comedian 
who was to play an important part wrote to say 
he could not attend. The Earl was annoyed, but 
on surmising that the state of the roads, with the 
thereon expense of posting, might have some- 
thing to do with his friend's proposed absence, he 
despatched a footman with a, letter to the defaulter 
which contained a fifty-pound note, coupled with 
the request to " repair " to Wargrave " in style " 
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on "pressing business." Wliich of these com- 
mands influenced the amateur comedian I will 
not decide, but it is certain the Earl's dramatic 
companion posted to Wargrave in a chaise and 
four, and returned by the same means after the> 
play. 

Mentioning post-chaises reminds me of the 
dislike the Earl had to using those vehicles. 
This was remarkable, when it is remembered how 
he would outdo " Helifiro Dick," of Newmarket 
fame, as a postillion to this class of conveyance. 
But to sit inside and be carried along at any pace 
above the ordinary, he never would, if he could 
avoid it. 

Captain Wathen, one of the Earl of Barrymore' 
most able coadjutors in the dramatic entertain- 
ments produced at his London and Wargravi 
theatres, was a clever actor as well as a tried' 
soldier. He had distinguished himself in his 
martial capacity at the siege of Gibraltar, under 
Lord Heathfield. In one of the volumes of 
" Bell's British Theatre " there is a frootispieoai 
engraving depicting Lord Barrymore 
Captain Wathen in the characters of Archer 
Aimwell, parts in which they respectivel' 
excelled.' 

' Chanict«ra in Farquhar's comedy — The Smux't Strata^ 
— represeotiitg two gentlemen of brokiiu fortiiDM, onactiug th^ 
part of BsrvBttt siid master. Tbia character the Karl appcon to9 
havp chanjjed, of teTwards, for that of Scn^, a witty servnot " oT^ 
ftll work ' to Sjaire Sullen, who thus exprassea fiis mnlti&rioul 
duties : — " . . . . Uf a Monday I drive the coach, of n Tneailajd 
1^8 the ploiiffh.on WcrliieBday I fallow tii^ honnda, < 
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I Racing atill occupied tho Earl's attention. At 
the Second Spring Meeting, May 25th, 1791, he 
rode his own horse, and won the first of the 
renewed Macaroni Stakes of 100 guineas each, 
betting, 5 to 4 on the Earl's mount, Swier to 
Astonishment. 
At this period some unpleasantness occurred 
between the Prince of Wales and the Earl of 
Barrymore, which bis lordehip attempted to 
remove at the Ascot meeting the following mouth. 
To this end, ho invited H.R.II. to two sumptuous 
luncheons ho had ordered to be prepared in a 
marquee on the course, for which he gave a 
carte blanrhe, as to cost, provided everything was 
^^_ there, " in or out of season, and of the beat." On 
^^K neither occasion did the Prince appear; the Earl 
^^V with one friend sat down to one meal ; Lord 
^^^ Falkland, his lordship, and Pasquin to the second. 
These luncheons cost Earl Barrymore 1700 
^^^ guineas, or about 350 guineas a head. 
^^K The year 1791 is memorable in the life of this 
^^BrevanesceDt peer as being the one in which Gupul 
^^^ smote the Earl with an arrow from his bow. The 
lady whose charms attracted hira was a Miss 
Ponsonby, to whom he paid the most polite atten- 
Ltions, not lost, it is affirmed, on the object of his 
■Teneration ; but the " course of true love was 
promptly interrupted," the affair being broken 
off by the lady's father, who had investigated the 
I pecuniary condition of the suitor. So ended his 

rhunda; I dun the tenante, on Friday 1 go to market, on 
Saturday I dmw wanantu and a Sunday I draw b«er " I 
H 2 
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lordship's first attempt to enter the holy estate of 
matrimony. 

But even this revelation of the fast approach- 
ing crisis in his money matters did not check the 
Eari in his gratification of every desire that could 
be attained by the expenditure of money. 

He wished to give a representation of the 
" Ooiistant Couple " at Wargrave ; but where was 
he to get an appropriate " Sir Harry Wildair " ? 
No actress in Mr. Thornton's company at Reading 
could sustain the character ; only one course was 
open to him, an appeal to the inimitable Mrs. 
Goodall, an actress too well known to fame to 
need any further reference. A friend was at 
once despatched by his lordship to obtain her 
consent to impersonate the character. This she 
accorded, with the permission of the Drury Lane 
management. The Earl of Barrymore's ambas- 
sador was also instructed to request that Mrs. 
Goodall would visit some leading costumier and 
order the best and most appropriate costume 
she could invent, regardless of cost, as his gift. 
After the performance, Mrs. Goodall received 
the highest encomiums for her rendering of the 
character from his lordship, accompanied by a 
handsome present. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



The £arl of Bnrrrmore contests the Borough of Beadin); — One 
of theEarl'a tluhs — Anecdote oi DenniB O'Flynn — Racing 
ftt N win ark et— Preparations to resume theatrical per- 
formances — Captain Wathen purchases tlie lease of the 
Richmond Theatre — The Earl'a new earriage — Anecdote 
of George II. and Brentford — " A new way to pay old 
debts." 



In June, 1791, the Earl of Barrymore contested 
the borough of Reading, but with hi3 usual pro- 
crastination about matters "which concerned hia 
own benefit, he put off his nomination until two 
or three days before the day of election. The con- 
test was occasioned by a General Election. The 
two late members, Messrs. Neville and Annesley, 
agaiu sought the suffrages of the electors. His 
lordship, according to the custom of the times, 
treated the latter " most liberally," in order to 
arrive at a forecast of the votes he might obtain. 
This expedient did not avail him greatly. It was 
one thing to drink his health, another to cast 
votes in bis favour. 

The Earl was ill-advised not to have made a 
personal canvas of the borough, especially as hia 
manners and languuge were so insinuating that 
they would have procured him more votes than 
all the beer drawu on his behalf. One important 
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factor seems never to have entered his lordship's 
head — that one of the members he was trying to 
oust was a tried representative, and both were 
men of influence and property, as great a power 
as bribery then to lesser favourites of Fortune. 
It is not a matter of surprise to find the result of 
the voting against the Bari, as recorded in the 
following account, according to the manner then 
in vogue : — 

^ For Mr. Annesley, alone . . . . 16 

For Mr. Neville, alone 17 

For Lord Barrymore, alone .... 44 

For Messrs. Neville and Annesley, together . 233 
For Mr. Annesley and Lord Barrymore, 

together 145 

Mr. Neville and Lord Barrymore, together • 66 

Did not vote, 41. The number of the voters on 
the register was 562. Upon the votes being 
dissected, the result was as follows : — 

For Mr. Annesley 394 

For Mr. Neville 366 

For Lord Barrymore 255 

Although beaten, the Earl did not consider the 
result (taking all matters into consideration) un- 
favourable, but be regretted that he had not 
commenced his candidature earlier, and by per- 
sonal solicitation. He therefore, perhaps, acted 
wisely in accepting his position — at the bottom of 
the poll with grace, as well as showing his appre- 
ciation of the efforts of his supporters, by issuing 
a general invitation to the electors to dinner, 
which he concluded with these words : — 

^ This, I think, must allude to a show of handn at a 
nomination meeting. 



" The 2 O'CLOCK " Cldb. 
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" That the larger the number that came in 
response to his invitation, the more he would feel 
fsToured." 

The Earl of Barryraore, no doubt, purposed to 
contest the borough again at the first opportunity, 
for all expenses incurred during the election, as 
well as the cost of the public dinner, were 
promptly discharged, as though to keep himself 
in good odour with the people of Reading, 

Among the numerous clubs of which Lord 
Barrymoro was a member — some of these hardly 
deserved this designation — was " The 2 o'clock 
Club," a society whose members, more numerous 
than select, met at that hour. Althougb the 
Earl only attended these meetings of the unem- 
^ployed "Knights of Error" when "going his 

lunds," as he termed it, in pursuit of fun, 
frolic, and folly. The club claimed the " dregs of 
society " for its supporters. Its rules were not 
onerous, nor was the subscription burdensome ; 
the first being the unwritten code expressed 
■by the maxim, " Honour among Thieves," which 
[meant that members' property, when the owners 
yrere present, was to be considered " sacred ; " 
the second amounting to " Sixpence " on ad- 
mission to membership. 

The "Finish," where the "Bloods" and 

"Bucks" of those days ended their nightly 

ivela, was a coffee-house near Covent Garden, 

by " Mother Butler." Here, nightly, could 

le seen as motley a crew as ever Hogarth's or 

Imickshank's pencil portrayed, from the dissi- 
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pated " Blood " to Eve's frailest daughter in taw- 
dry and bedrabbed finery. But all were welcome 
to " Mother Butler's " den, provirled they could 
" pay their way." With these and similar in- 
stitutions the Earl and his brothers were far 
too well acquainted, nor did anything please tlua 
graceless trio more than to get a " greenhorn " 
from amongst their aristocratic friends and 
take him iwlens volens to see the sights of the 
town in all their "glory " and — hideousness. 

The adage, " Like master, like man," was well 
exemplified by the Earl of Barryraore's servants, 
who were reckless and extravagant ; but withal it 
was bis lordship's lot to be well served. He did not 
confine himself to retainer.s of his own nationality. 
At one time he had in his employ a German, 
a Frenchman (an excellent valet de ohambre), 
an Englishman, and an Irishman ; the latter 
was one, Denuis O' Flynn, " A broith of a boy," 
equal at table to half a dozen of the *' plate 
snatchers," called waiters, who beset Vauxhall and 
Kanelagh at that time. This Irish prodigy was 
possessed of a keen sense of humour, and con- 
ceived (as our American cousins say) a " great 
notion " for waiting on guests " of quality." 
O'Flynn had, however, a too pronounced taste for 
the drinkabks so temptingly arrayed on his 
master's sideboard during dinner or supper, and 
thus fort.ified,the " Dutch courage" they generated 
made hiiu feel equal to some of " lessor " quality 
who frequently ' graced ' the Earl's table, and 
would, after partaking too freely of wine, overstep 
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the mark of wliat little good breeding they 
possessed by ordering and demanding things from 
the footmen in a tone and manner their noble 
host would not dreara of using. These commands 
were always received with dudgeon by the 
*' Jeanies " and " Chawles " of the Eart's establish- 
ment, and in particular by Dennis O'Flyun, who 
on one occasion, being more badgered than usual 
by a curiously mixed group of visitors, at last 
bounced from the dining-room, slammed the door, 
and exclaimed loudly enough for the Earl and 
guests to hear, " Och, what would the foithur 
of Dennis O'Flynn say culd he but look out frum 
the graave an' see his son of an Oirish gontlemin 
waiting on the loikes of them swaapin's of 
H— 11 ! ! ! " 

At the July meeting at Newmarket, 1791, 
Earl Barryroore's stable added to their winning 
record.' 

Preparations were made during the month 
(July) for the resumption of theatricals at War- 
grave and in London. For the first the Earl 
secured the professional services of Miss Richards, 
who had been a member of the York company, to 
play the leading lady characters in the pieces he 
purposed to produce. Miss Richards was not a 
stranger to the Wargrave "boards " ; 8he,and also 
her mother and father, had often appeared there. 

It was about this period tiiat Captain Wathen 
acquired the lease of the Richmond (Surrey) 
Theatre, and he offered the management fifty 
I Apgiendix M. 
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pounds to go out. This offer was declined, 
and Captain Wathen had to wait until their 
time expired, when he obtained possession, and 
engaged Mr. Williams, late of Drury Lane 
Theatre, for his manager. The latter produced 
some good pieces on his patron's behalf. 

The Earl of Barrymore abont this time added 
to his already long list of vehicles a new vis-a-vis, 
considered a marvel of the coach-builder's art. 
The body was of light blue, the undercarriage of 
the same, picked out with buff and red ; the 
huing was buff colour, trimmed with blue, red, 
and white lace ; these, with handsome plated 
lamps and minor decorations, made up a sump- 
tuous vehicle, envied by all brother whips. 
But a carriage of this description was only suit- 
able for park work, and would have fared badly 
on the road to Wargravo, particularly in wet 
weather by road through Brentford, a village 
(although then the recognized county town of 
Middlesex) of which his Majesty George H, 
used to say, when passing through its ditch-like 
streets, " I do love dis place ; dis so mooch like 
Garmany ! " 

That " ill news travels fast " was exemplified 
by the rapidity with which the rumours of the 
derangements in the Earl's finances reached 
Wargrave, with the result that his lordship's 
tradespeople began to clamour for theii* money. 
Nevertheless, the Earl's affairs were not yet id 
extremis, but this did not prevonl. the tradesraen's 
persisting in demanding a settlement of their 
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claims. To gain time, as well as to teach them a 
lesson, the Earl of Barrymore had a circular sent 
to his country creditors, in which he asked their 
presence in the green-room of his theatre upon a 
specified day, to meet his accountant, who would 
investigate and pass their accounts, with an order 
for amount, etc. On the day appointed the Earl 
received his various creditors with great polite- 
ness — it will be needless to say, assumed. 
Upon the last one appearing, the Earl asked if 
they were all present. On being answered, he 
checked the names off by a list, and found the 
number complete ; then asked in his most winsome 
manner, " If they would permit him to leave 
them for a while, adding that his man of * figures * 
would soon join them." The Earl then leisurely 
sauntered across the road to his cottage, met a 
friend, got into a curricle he had ordered to be 
held in readiness, and sped to Henley, where the 
pair made a " day " of it, his lordship laughing at 
the trick he had played his clamorous creditors, 
and added, " they would know how to wait civilly 
now ! " 




The Earl of Barrymore's raci'nR record at Brighton and Lowes, 
1791 — liispute between tlie Himourable Augustus Barry 
and ftFri'noh officcf— The Earl drives six greyK-in-liimd — 
The Earl Ihraslies a butcher for cruelty— Anecdotes uf the 
Prince of Wales and the Banymores at Brigbloii — ^T^e 
Earl's kindness to actors— Zai lroi» moffoU— Cricket at 
Brighton, 1791— The Enrl of Biirrymore reducM his racing 
engagements. 

AcnoEDiNQ to tlieir usual custom, the Earl of 
Barrymore and bis brotliers paid their annual 
visit to Brighton in 1791, in time to commence 
the "Sussex fortnight," as the period which in- 
cludes the principal race fixtures is now called. 
The Bai-l's stable at the Brighton meeting, August 
Srd, 1791, was credited with a handicap,' and 
on the 4th, at Lewes,' two sweepstakes. 

The races over, the usual founts of amusement 
were opened by the Earl and his friends. One of 
their exploits might have had a serious ending 
for Augustus Barry. 

The Eirl Imd sent hia French valet Trebby 
to bring his brother clandestinely awaj from a 
military college in France, where he was pur- 
suing bis studies. Discipline and tuition were jiiBt 
' Appendit N. 
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beginning to have a favourable effect on this wild 
youth, but whatever benefit he had derived from 
them was soon lost when he got to Brighton. 
In fact, he got into mischief. As the three 
brothers Barry were walking on the Steine one 
afternoon, Augustus accidentally or purposely 
elbowed a French officer, and afterwards stepped 
behind raimicingly, and lauglied aloud at him. 

The officer tui'ued and said that his conduct 
was rude. This merely incited Augustus Barry to 
additional methods of annoyance. At last the 
Frenchman seized the aggressor by the arm, 
which he twisted, whereupoo the youth became 
even more insulting than before, on which the 
Frencli officLT challenged him to fight a duel. 
At this moment the Prince of Wales and his 
suite appeared on the scene, and, taking in the 
positioa of affairs at a glance, hade the dispu- 
tants repair with him to the " Castle Ilotel,'" where 
they could place the matter before Col. St. Leger.' 
The Colonel, on being told both sides of the affair, 
turneLl to the French officer and said, " You can- 
not be in earnest ; Mr. Barry is but a youth ; in 
fact, has just been brought away from a French 
school." 

The Frenchman met this objection by saying 
" He would meet Mr. Barry with pistols at six 
paces, and give bim the privilege of firing first." 

Neither H.R.H. nor Gol. St. Leger liked this 
alternative, ami, being fully acquainted with the 
mischievous ways of Master Barry, suggested he 
' 'UaniLiaiae' Juck I^ger. 
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shoold apologize for liis nngentfemazilj ocmdacfc, 
then and there, to the holder of King Loais^ 

commission. 

This decision ^aa accepted ; so ended an affair 
that might have ended disastrously to one or 
both of the disputants. 

The Earl of Barrymore, before coming' to 
Brighton, had acquired Sir John Lade's team of 
greys, for which he paid a high price. These, 
with his own pair, enabled his lordship to delight 
his friends and the natiyes by dnTing a coach 
and six round the Steine, a more difficult feat 
than it would be nowaday. The Earl's perform- 
ance was acknowledged to be a perfect specimen 
of the " tooling " art ; in fact, he is said to have 
been the best whip in the town at that time. 

Lord Barrymore, at this period, had a "little 
affair** with a butcher at Brighton, who was 
provoking two dogs to fight. His lordship re- 
monstrated, and rebuked the fellow, who made 
an impertinent reply. An altercation ensued, 
followed by blows. The butcher, though the 
stronger of the two, soon found his skill in the 
** Art of Self-defence" very inferior to that of his 
adversary, who soundly thrashed him, so that he 
adopted the better part of valour and ran away, 
leaving his lordship master of the street, which 
was becoming filled with passers stopping to wit- 
ness an encounter between one of the best known 
habitu^jH of the Pavilion and a blue-smocked 
btitchor. 

An aquatic incident is related by Erridge, in 
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wtich William Miles, better known as '* Old 
Smoaker," plays the hero. 

One morning, when the Prince of Wales was 
taking his " dip," Old Smoaker, who had charge 
of the prince's bathing arrangements, thought his 
Royal patron had ventured out as far as was 
prudent ; whereupon he called out, *' Mistar 
Prance, Mistar Prance, come back ! " H.R.H. 
either did not hear him or did not care to regard 
his advice, but struck further out. 

This exasperated * Mr. William ' Miles so much 
that, to enforce obedience to his commands, he 
dashed into the sea, swam to the prince, whom he 
seized by the ear and forced to swim back with 
him to shore. On the Prince's remonstrating 
with the "gentle " Smoaker for his conduct, that 
blunt old "sea-salt" roared out " a good round 
oath or two," which he supplemented with, — 

" I ar'n't gorn to let the King hang me fur 
lettin' the Prance of Wales droon himself, not I, 
to plase nobody, I can tell jer ; " a reply that 
so tickled H.R.H. that he extended his patronage 
to " Old Smoaker" byestabli8hingthe"Smoaker " 
Stakes of 20 guineas each at the Brighton Races. 

'Mr. William ' Miles was also " a bit of a wag," 
and woiUd often turn a joke against its per- 
petrator. One day, as this " old dipper " was 
walking " the front," on the look-out for 
customers, two * exquisites ' from London 
approached and asked his assistance towards 
a supply of asaes' milk, which they had been 
ordered to recruit their health. " Old Smoaker " 
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thought the appeal was put too offhand to bo 
genuine. He therefore sugrgested, " They could, 
no doubt, supply each other with the desired 
lacteal fluid." At least, this is the gist of his 
answer, which was scarcely expressed as politely. 
Allusion was made to this old dipper and '* Old 
Martha Guun," who acted a similar part tor the 
ladies, in a song which was often sung on the 
beach, and began thus, — 

" There's plenty of dippers and jokers. 
Ami salt-water rigs, for jrour fan. 
The king of them all is ' Old Smoaker,' 
The queen of 'em ' Old Martha Onna.'" 



Afew years since, an old inhabitant of Brighton, 
who well remembered the days of the Pavilion 
and its coterie, confided many of his reminis- 
cences to a Mrs, Merri field, who included them in 
a work on Brighton which she compiled. One 
or two anecdotes illustrate the eccentricities of 
the Banymores, Lades, and Hangers, and others. 
On the occasion of a party given to some friends 
of H.R.U., who bad come from town and had 
been requested to stay, one of these guesta 
yelled out, upon retiring, that the " devil had 
come for him," whereon some of his friends ran 
to his assistance, to find the cause of his woe in 
an ass, tied by its forelegs to the bedstead ; on 
its head was fastened a large pair of bulls' horns, 
and several lighted crackers were tied to his 
body ; these so terrified the poor autmal as they 
went off, timt it was diffictUt to say which was 
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the more frightened, the guest or the ass. The 
proceedings at the Pavilion at this period were 
BO notorious as to cause Lord Thurlow, who 
canuot be called a t-'aiut, to avoid calling nn 
H.R.H., who met the occupier of tho " woolsack " 
on the Steine one morning, when he (the Prince) 
was promenading with the Barrys, Sir John 
Lade, and other eccentric persons. The Prince 
of Wales said, " Why, Thurlow, liow is it you 
have not yet called upon me?" Lord Thurlow 
(glancing round at the Prince's companions) 
replied, " I cannot do so until your Royal High- 
ness keeps better company ! " 

On another occasion, Lord Thurlow, in the 
absence of some of the Prince's wild associates, 
bad accepted an invitation to dine with H.R.H. 
at the Pavilion, but on the day appointed Sir 
John Lade arrived suddenly from London and 
was asked to join tho dinner party. Upon the 
Prince going into an ante-room to receive Lord 
Thurlow, he took the opportunity to apologize 
for his party being larger than anticipated, at the 
same time alluded to Sir John's arrival, saying 
that he could not help extending his hospitality 
to him, as he was an old friend. On this. Lord 
Thurlow growled out, " I have no objection to 
Sir John Lade in his proper place, which I take 
to be your Royal Highness's coac-k-box, not your 
table I " 

This old Chancellor was equally severe with 
friends or dependents. Leaving London for 
firighton OQoe, he desired his valet to be Burs 
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and pack his favoiirite walking-stick. On 
arriving, he aeked for the stick ; it was not forth- 
coming. " Then, siiTah," he said to the valet, 
" you will just walk back at once and fetch 
it. Mind ! I say, walk back and fetch my 
stick, and if you are not back iu 2-t hours, you 
are my servant no longer." 

Foote, the comedian, was a frequenter of 
" London-super- Mare " at this period, when he 
sometimes exercised those mimictic powers which 
rendered him so famous, although he was not 
always happy in the selection of his subjects. 
One respected inhabitant, the Eevd. H. Michell, 
he ruthlessly caricatured. This reverend gentle- 
man suffered from palsy, and some of his friends 
met Foote on the Steine one day, when they 
threatened to horsewhip him. Upon this, Foote 
stumbled out some sort of an apology, and, with- 
out losing his presence of mind, said, " Why, I 
take myself off sometimes," then made for an 
opening he had noticed in the rails, and thus 
" took himself off." 

Young Fox, son of the lessee of the Brighton 
Theatre {with whom Lord Barrymore bad had a 
disagreement), now became reconciled with his 
lordship, who often patronized the theatre with 
his friends. 

A satirical print directed against the Barrya 
appeai'od at this time. It was by the celebrated 
caricaturist Oilray, and named "The Three 
Scamps," though it boro the Frunch appellation 
" Les Trois Magots," and is now a scarce work 
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of that humourist. The Earl is depicted as a tall, 
meagre peraon, in a boxing attitude ; the words 
round the support on which he stands are, " A 
Hellgate Blackguard." The left of the picture is 
occupied by the Honourable Augustus Barry, in a 
sitting posture ; the inscription on his pedestal is, 
"A Newgate Scrub." While the figure to the 
right represents the Honourable Henry Barry, in 
a lurching position, booted and spurred, labelled, 
"A Cripplegate Monster." The lines appended 



" To whip a top, to knuckle down at taw. 
To swing upon a gate, to ride n straw, 
To piay at ]msh-pin with dull brother peers, 
To belch out catches in a porter's ears, 
To reign the monarch of a midnight cell, 
To be the gaping chairman's Oracle I 

Whilst a most blessed union Eogue and W , 

Clap hands, huzia, and hiccup out encore. 
With midnight howl, to bay the affrighted moon, 
To walk with torches through the alreete at noon, 
To force plain Nature from. hi,T usubI way, 
Each nigbt a vigil, and a blank each day ; 
To mntch for speed one featlier against another, 
To moke one leg run races with hia brother, 
To coin new-fangled wagers and to lay them. 
Laying to lose, and losing not to pay 'em. 
The Magots, in that slock which Nature gives, 
Without a rival stand ! ! I " 

Thia scathing production did not ruffle the 
Barrys or check their exploits; in fact, they 
looked upon it as a good advertisement of their 
roystering feats ! 

Cricket formed one of the principal morning 
amusements of the Earl and his friends while at 
Brighton this year. So soon as his lordship had 
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improTed himself and friends by practice, be 
made a match with a Mr. Bean to produce an 
deTen against one he might select, and play them 
for 100 guineas. This was accepted. The Earl 
of Barrymore Bupplemented his private friendB, 
players, by members of the Brighton Cricket 
Olub, while Mr. Bean secured four professioiial 
players, supplemented by amateurs. The match 
took place on September 11th, 1791, and attracted 
a large number of spectators. The elevens 
appeared at first evenly matched, but in the end 
Ms lordship's team won by a good many runs. 

While at Brighton, the Barl's stable was doing 
their best to add to their racing record, though 
without much sncceas, as only one race fell to it, 
at Bedford,^ at this time. 

The Earl, who had begun the year by increas- 
ing his racing stud and engagements, at the 
end of it began to diminish both. This pro- 
ceeding was the outcome of necessity rather tjiau 
prudence. 

' Appendix N. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

A Ditipute between E^rl Barrymore and Mr. Donadieu at 
Brighton — The Duohuss do la Pieiiua and the Barrys — 
The Earl serenades Mrs. Fiuhertietl — The Earl ani) Edwin, 

Junior. 

The Earl of Barryraore's visit to Brighton thia 
year was more than usual occasion for remark, 
as his lordship and brothers outdid themselves 
in vagaries. An incident took place at the cricket 
match recorded in the last chapter which went 
far towards the Earl "breaking his record " as 
a peaceful citizen I The circumstance occurred 
thus : — Mr. Donadieu, perfumer, of Charles Street, 
Soho, on his return from Lewes, drove bis 
" shay " across the cricket ground, as the match 
was being finished. In his passage be collided 
with the Earl of Barrymore's phaeton, which 
bis lordship had just mounted to drive home. 
It is not supposed that the collision waa pur- 
posely brought about, but that it was due to 
want of judgment or skill on the perfumer's pai-t. 
However, the accident " nettled " the Earl, who 
struck Mr, Donadieu's cob across tlie hauoches 
with his whip, a most unwarrantable proceeding. 
Mr. Donadieu at once expostulated with the 
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Earl, but this only caused a further display of 
" whip practice," and high words between Earl 
and tradesman ensued. At last the pair went 
their way, each holding himself to be the aggrieved 
party. Soon after the Earl reached home, a 
footman announced that a person, who insisted 
on seeing his lordship, was at the street door. 
Lord Barrymore surmised who his importunate 
caller was, told his footman " He would see what 
the person wanted himself," went to the door, 
taking from a rack as ho passed a heavy riding- 
whip, which he held behind him. His surmise 
was right, for the persistent demander of an 
immediate interview was no other than the dis- 
putant of the cricket ground. The Earl at once 
strode up to Mr. Donadieu and asked " If he 
wished to fight," an invitation the perfumer 
declined, though he began to "rate" the Earl 
for the insults offered him through his horse, 
concluding by saying, " He wished another sort 
of satisfaction, viz. ' El duello.' " This was 
enough to set the Earl ablaze, and he angrily 
answered, " He would thrash him, Mr. Don- 
adieu, worse than his horse," a threat he forth- 
with put into execution, by soundly beating the 
unfortunate perfumer across the back with his 
riding whip, when it broke, whereon peer and 
tradesman set to a la Mendoza. 

The bout had scarce begun ere Tom Hooper, 
who, like the war-horse, had "sniffed the battle 
from afar," appeared on the scene. He took the 
" situation in at a gianoe," turned to his lordship, 
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and said he desired "that thur pusson abuld be 
laft fur 'im to deal vith, as he vaa sure 'e vas 
not fit to put 'ia doots up with stch a fjem'man 
as 'is hidship vas." 

The earl, though no coward, thought there was 
" logic " in Tom's illiterate remarks, and left the 
matter for the " tinman " to settle, who there- 
upon began his pas du guerre round the unfor- 
tunate perfumer, putting in, during his gyrations, 
blows on the most vital parts of hia adversary's 
body, until the latter, fearful for the consequences, 
ran away while able. A draper who passed, 
and had stopped to witness Tom's exhibition 
of pugilistic skill, now interposed, unmindful 
of the " old saw," "They who in quarrels inter- 
pose," began to remonstrate with Hooper, where- 
on that worthy said, " He'd battar nioind 'is 
own bizanuss, an' be orf, ilse he'd sarve 'im 
th' saim." The flourisher of the yardstick 
could not have known Tom's pugilistic capabili- 
ties, or he would have been wise enough to 
take Hooper's advice; but he unwisely regarded 
Tom's caution as " bounce," and continued his 
homily. This enraged the tinman, who began to 
serve the draper as he had served tlie perfumer, 
with the result that the vendor of calico had good 
cause to remember the couplet referred to, and 
left the field, not covered with glory, but 
bruises I 

This affair was preceded by one in which his 
lordship's brothers played the chief parts. The 
Duchess de la Pienna invited the Prince of Wales, 
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and a select number of persons of rank to meet 
him, to supper on one Sunday evening. Among 
those invited was the Earl of Barrymore. As 
hia lordship's brothers were on visiting terms 
with the ducbess, they concluded the omipsion of 
the words, " and brothers," from the earl's cardj 
was an oversight on the part of the person 
writing the invitations; they therefore accom- 
panied Mrs. Fitzherbert in her landau to the 
house of the duchess, who, on seeing the two 
Barrys in her drawing-room, pretended to be 
indisposed — in fact, kept getting up and leaving 
the room, for which she only assigned the most 
trivial causes. This conduct she kept up till 
supper was announced. After supper the com- 
pany returned to the drawing-room, when the 
Honourable Henry Barry began to sing and make 
merry, as was his wont. This made the duchess 
very bad ! She left the room, followed by some 
ladies, who begged to know the cause for her 
frequent indispositions. Her answer was, "That 
her 'condition' compelled her to request 
Mr. Henry and Mr. Augustus Barry to leave I " 
This intimation caused embarrassment to all 
present. However, the two Barrys withdrew. 
It then transpired, or was whispered among the 
fair sex present, " that the club foot of Henry, 
with the facial features of Augustus Barry, might 
impair the duchess's health." Dnfortunately, this 
explanation reached the ears of the dismissed 
pair of wags, and they resolved to retaliate. To 
this end, the brothers established themselves 
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every morning opposite tke duchess's windows, 
and there made the most hideous grimaces of 
which their features were capable. They were 
not going to be pronounced ugly for nothing. 

The Earl, soon after this event, gave a supper 
to a few bon vivants at his residence on the 
Steine. The Prince of Wales was not present. 
At 3 o'clock in the morning this select party was 
about " screwed up to concert pitch." At last 
the conversation turned on musical accomplish- 
ments. Angelo, who was present, was desired to 
show his skill on the guitar, and acquitted himself 
to the satisfaction of the guests. His lordship 
then suggested, " That, as ho was so proficient, 
they would go serenading together." Agreed, 
the Earl thought a disguise necessary for the 
purpose in his mind, and sent to borrow a skirt 
and gown of his housekeeper, in which he attired 
himself. Off the pair sallied, his lordship leaning 
on Harry Angelo's arm with one hand and 
holding the skirts of his dress in the other. So 
they proceeded up the Steine, until Mrs. Fitz- 
terbert's house was reached, when tlie Earl sang, 
to Angelo's accompaniment, " Ma Chere Amie." 
After this, he returned to his own residence. 

The next day the Prince of Wales taxed the 
Earl with this nocturnal exploit, and, as be had by 
some means found out his lordship's partner in 
the affair, added, *' I don't object, Barrymore, to 
your making yourself a fool as much as you please, 
but if I had known Angelo was with you, I would 
lime come and horsewhipped him into the sea I " 
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Edwin the younger, the Earl's theatrical 
manager, married Miss Richards/ the actress, but 
she did not reclaim Edwin from his drunken 
habits. He lost his lordship's favour, but 
obtained an engagement at the Haymarket 
Theatre, from whence he went to Dublin and 
other places, only to succumb to his infirmity a 
few years later in the Irish capital. 

^ Mrs. Edwin enjoyed a high reputation as an actress for 
some years into the present century. 
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Racing at Firat October Meeting, 1791 — The Earl of Barry- 
more's luck at cards — AneeUote — Racing at Second October 
Meeting, 1 79 1^ — The race of "I^cape" notoriety — Hunting 
and theatricals at Wai^ave — Another print caricatures 
the Earl of Barrymore — Names of a. few of the principal 
convivial cluLs lhi?Q iu London. 

With the revival of the racing season, i.e. the 
principal meetings after Goodwood, Brighton, 
etc., the Earl of Barrymore went to Newmarket, 
where he rode his horae Ventilaior' at the First 
October meeting, and won a sweepstake. On the 
5th and following days other events fell to hia 
lordship's stable.^ 

The Earl was unfortunate at cards us a rule, 
although now and again he had a "lucky" even- 
ing. This was so far as concerns games purely 
of chance ; at whist, or any game requiring re- 
flection and close attention, he was invariably a 
loser, so that he was not much sought for as a 
partner. But in spite of Fm-tiine's warning, his 
lordship would now and again enter into games 
of skill and chance at cards against the most 
finished and inveterate gamesters of the day, and 
' Appendix 0. 



stake large sums of money, with the inevitable 
result, loas. He much favoured the game called 
Quinze, although scarcely ever a winner at it, 
as he at one sitting lost 2800 guineas. 

During the progress of the first Octobi 
Meeting, the Duke of York and the Earl 
Barrymore played a game of "All Fours" for a 
large sum of money. At one time in the game 
the score stood 6 to the Duke and 8 for the EarL 
Therefore, the Duke of York wanted 5, and the 
Earl 2 points to win. It was now Earl Bariy- 
more's deal, and there fell to the Duke, ace, 
deuce, and Jack of trumps ; to himself, the trois 
and king. The Duke laid his deuce, which t 
Earl took with the trois. His lordship tha 
played his king, which the Duke took with 1 
ace, thereby getting " All Fours," the game, 
though the odds against this event, as the score 
stood previous to the deal, were very long 
indeed. 

Another story is recorded of a game the Eai 
of Barrymore played with Charles James Fox a 
Newmarket. Fox wore a coat trimmed with cut 
steel buttons, whose facets reflected his cards in a 
way to give his opponent some advantage. Aa 
exact details are wanting, too much importance 
must not be attached to this circumstiu 
especially as Mr. Fox was far too experieno 
player to give an oppooeut a gratuitous i 
tage. 

On Monday, the 17th October, 1791,, | 
Second October Meeting opened; during 1 
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the Earl's stable was credited with several 
events.' The analysis of his lordship's racing 
engagements shows that, with an increased stud 
at the beginning of this year, ho only incurred 
89 engagements, of which some 22 obtained 
winning brackets. But with troubles looming on 
the financial horizon, the Earl began to curtail 
his stud, ami disposed of several animals at the 
close of the racing season, as well as further 
reduced his racing engagements. 

It was at the second October meeting this year 
(1791) that the "in and out" running of the 
P rince of Wales's horse Escape took place. The 
story will bear repetition, as in one of the races 
connected with this affair the Eiirl of Barryraore'a 
horse Chanticleer ran. The first was an event 
for sixty guineas, held on the 20th of October, 
for which four competed, who finished as 
follows : — 

Mr. Dawson's Coriander .... 1 

Lord Grosvenor's Sh/lark .... 2 

Lord Clormont'a Pipalor .... 3 

H.R.H. the Prince of Walea'a £tcape . . * 

Betting 2 to 1 on Escape, 4 to 1 against 
Coriander, and 5 to 1 against Skylark. H.R.H. 
did not back Escape, but told Chifney before 
starting to make strong running with his mount, 
a command Mr. Lake, the Prince's stud master, 
thought fit to reverse, and told Chifney he would 
hold him harmless for disobeying the Prince. 
I Chifney was upon the " horns of a dilemma," but 
' Appendix P. 
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obeyed Mr. Lake, whom H.R.H. had previott 
told Chifney "to obey in all racing matteBl 
This resulted in Eiicape comlug in last. 

Here matters might have stayed, but, unfi 
tunately for all concerned, Escape had been 
entered to run the next day in a race, when ho 
would again meet some of the same anin 
who had defeated him the day before, as ^ 
better horses. Tliia event was a subscriptic 
race of five guineas each, 12 subscribera, but only 
6 horses started. The odds were 4 and 5 to 1 
against Ecsapc, 7 to 4 against Lord Barryraore's 
Chanticleer, 6 to 1 against Gretj Diam-ed, and 11 
to 5 against Skylar!:. Before starting, H.K.H. 
told Ohifney to make the running, but not to do 
so if another competitor did. At starting Skylark 
made play, and Chifney won by waiting with 
E»mpe, a direct contradiction to his previous 
day's form. A fact so flagrant could not pass 
unnoticed, therefore a committee of the Jockey 
Club took the matter up, headed by Sir Charles 
Banbury, who informed H.R.H., "That, if 
permitted Chifney to ride again, no gentlti 
would start their horses against him." 
this ultimatum the Prince declined to submit, as 
ha felt himself bound to uphold the jockey 
who had carried out his instructions. Jii ! 
he preferred to dispose ot his stud ratj 
than submit to the dictate of the Jockey ( 
a determination which, when put ioto efli 
called forth this remark from " Old " 
Vernon, "That the Prince, having the 
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Jioraes and the best jockey, was best o£f the 

4;ur£." 

Enough has ah-eady been recorded to enable 

the reader to form his own opinion about the 
I Prince of Wales's racing staff. 

Later, the Prince of "Wales severely interrogated 
IChifney as to any bets he had on Escape, as it 
I was reported he had won six or seven hundred 
Ipounds by Eiicape losing on the 20th of October, 
land a similar sum when he won the next day. 
I Both these statements Chlfney stoutly denied. 
■ The Prince then asked if Chifney would swear an 
I affidavit to that effect, and received an affirmative 
Ireply.' Although this shows Chiftiey to have 

' The following copy of an affidavit made by Cliiiney in 
|I801 is frequently mentioned by Sporting worka, though 
seldom, if ever, given in detail ; this was brought about by the 
£»eaf>8 affair, which, tending much to Chifnoy's disadvantngei, 
he was advised to adopt some means of making a public 
vindication. 

JUiiliilei'&r. 

" Samuel Chifney, of Newmarket, in the county of Cambridge, 

nideT, maketh oath, and saith, that he, this deponent, did ride a 

motae called Etcapf, belonging lo the Prince of Wales, in a 

»ace, in which ho waa beaten, on the twentieth day of October, 

" one thousand seven hundred and ninety-one, at Newmarket ; 

and that he did also at Newmarket tide the same horae in another 

race on tlie next Jay, viz. the twenty-lirat of October, one Ihoa- 

sand seven hundred and ninety-one, in wliich he won. And 

Klhis deponent further saith that he made no bet whatsoever 

ll^ainst Etitaif tor the twentieth day of October, one thousand 

javen hnndroil and ninety-one, when he was beaten, but this 

■cpooent had one bet of twenty guineas upon Saeape, and no 

Tnore, for the twenty-hrst of October, one thousand seven hun- 

tfd and ninety-one, when he won, which was betted for the 

Uponent by Mr. Vauxhall Clark. And this deponent further 

ftith that he was not interested or ooucenied, directly or in- 

lirectly, lu any other whatever, againat or for Steapf., for either 

|f the before mentioiRHl days. And this deponent further maketh 
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had money on his mount, it was not in the sense 
stated. Chifaey was alao examined before a 
committee of the Jockey Club, but throughout 
the Priuce of Wales^a confidence in Chifney re- 
mained unshaken, alao his determination to quit 
the turf. On another occasion, Chifney was 
summoned to attend the Prince of Wales at Sir 
John Lade's residence in Piccadilly, when 
H.R.H., in Sir John's pi-esenee, said, " He belicTed 
Sam Chifney had been very honest to him," and 
added, that the 200 guineas he had granted 
him as an annuity was for his, the Prince's, life ; 
and further said, " He should always be glad to 
see him ; and if he ever kept horses again, he, 
Chifney, should tniin find manage them." 

Chifney for many years after this rode for 
various patrons. Among them was Lord Sack- 
ville. But at last his good fortune deserted 
him ; he became involved in debt, and died at last 
in King's Bench prison. 

oalli, and suith, that previaus to, ati<I on the said twentieth 
day »f Oct(>l«r, ono thousand seven huntlred and ninety-ODe, 
he Doitber did, nor caused, or prcxiured to be done-, (uiythii^ to 
chock, hinder, or ptevent the said horse colled Etcapt from 
winning, but, on the contrary, that this deponent did eveij- 
thing which hia judgment eiiggested to him, and his powers 
enabled lilm, to make Etcape win the rtico he ran on the asid 
twentieth day of October, one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-one. And this deponcut further maketh oath, iind 
siiitit, tlint in bo place thut be has liad tlie honour of livinj- in, 
for these lant 8ixll:■^n years aiid uiiwaida, llmt he luw not wua a 
guinea against any huriH.', Uut he was beat, whrra tbat bo 
either trained or ro<le him. AuU ihul hu further raaknUi oath, 
and sailb, that thnt which is nt^[)it<-ti iu tlic foregoing narmttra 
or slat«Dient is tmo, with bii thoughu on tJic aniu. 

"Sauou. OHinax. 
■■ Sworn l»fi)te me, this 31 si .ijiy of March, 1«H. 
" John ColUok." 
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Ad anecdote is related of ChifDey while in 
durance, a short time previous to his death, by a 
gentleman wbom he had known in his better days, 
who called upon biui. '* Sara," said Chifoey's 
visitor, " you should think a little of your future 
state. If you wish, I will get a clergyman to 
pray with you and give you some religious con- 
solatioQ." Chifney thanked his compassionate 
friend, but requested a little time to consider his 
suggestion. " All right, Sam ; I am going a little 
farther, and will call again." On his return he 
said, " "Well, Sam, I have spoken to the clergy- 
man of this parish ; he will come and see you 
whenever you please. What do you say ? " 

" Why, Sir," replied Chifuey, " I am obliged 
to you all the same ; I have thought it over, and 
made up ray mind I'll stand the lot, I won't 
hedge 1 " 

The flat-racing season finished, the Earl of 
Barrymore turned to other sports. His pack of 
foxhounds at this time mustered 15 couple, with 
which he and his I'riends scoured the neighbour- 
hood of Wargrave, while their nights were 
occupied by theatricals and other amusements. 

The engraving, " Tbo Three Scamps," was not 
tho only polite attention Earl BaiTymore received 
from the styles of the engravers. But the one 
r am about to describe is not so coarse ft lampoon 
as Gilray's. That now mentioned appeared in a 
magazine pubhshed circa 1789, named " The 
• Attic ' Miscellany." The illustration referred 
[ to is a two-page engraving dt'scribed as " The 
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Levee," or the " MsBcenas of Scrubs and 
Scaramouchea." No explanation is afiorded, so 
that, unlegg a resider is conversant with the 
features of Lord Barrymore, the plate might pass 
unnoticed. It depicts the Earl of Barrymore 
holding a levee ; he stands in the centre of a 
room hung with pictures. One portrays the 
character of " Scrub," in which his lordship 
excelled ; another, a harlequin ; and others, 
horse-racing, cock-fighting,' etc. With one hand 
the Earl receives a jockey, and with the other a 
person who presents a game-cock to him. On 
the left is Hooper, gloved, his face adorned with 
a black eye. By him, an individual "capedand 
whipped," probably Sir John Jehu, and others 
whose lineaments are difficidt to ascribe to any 
one in particular. The portrait of the Earl is not 
at all bad, but the others are over or badly 
drawn. 

A few of the Convivial Clubs which then 
existed in London were the following ; — 

Pewter Platteroniang, Albions, Arts and 
Sciences, Royal Hanoverians, Babylonians, 
Euphontonians, Assyrians, Arabians, Agricul- 
turians, Royal Mecklenburgs, Macedonians, 
Europeans, Brunswickers, British Romans, 
Eathonians, Union, Corsican, Bombayans, 
Anacreontic Society, Johns, Falconers, Knights 
of the Moon, Knights of the Brush, Knighte 

' This sport the Bnirys ftre toid to have much indulj^ in 
at one timo. But, aa this nnce Cwhionalile fustiiufi biia not I 
descended to the present daj, it U omittisd. 
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of Halts, Alfredans, Dr. Butler's Lodge, Sola, 
Druids, Mahometans, Learned Brothers, Lumber 
Troops, Loyal Britons, United Britons, Beef- 
eating Britons, New Codgers, Old Codgers, 
Independents, Fandangoes, Sampsons, Jockey's 
Club, D'Aubigny's Club, Kiddies, Judges, Trade 
Society, Fumblers, Nose Club, Humpbacks or 
Society of Lords, Starcaps, Friends under the 
Rose, Friends round St. Dunstan's, Friends 
round the Cauliflower, Courts of Equity, Wlieat- 
sheaf Society, Botherums, Black Friars, Blues, 
Caledonians, The Society for the detection of 
Swindlers, and many others, of which only two 
or three remain. Most or all of these clubs were 
held at Taverns. 
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theatre, &c. This being a " theatre evening," the 
performance was just about to begin. On the 
conclusion o£ the pantomiiue, which brought 
the evening's entertainment to a close, the Earl 
asked Mr, Fox to pass an opinion on the per- 
formance in general. What his exact reply was 
I cannot say, although wliat took place subse- 
quently may suggest its nature. The Earl now 
left the green room, but sent Delpbini to tell 
Mr. Fox he would return " in two minutes." 
Delphini then retired. About half a minute after 
Delphini's departure, Mr. Fox received a blow on 
the right cheek from somo one who had entered 
the room by a door at the back of Mr. Fox. The 
blow *' floored " Mr. Fox, and knocked out one of 
hia teeth. On rising from the floor, who should 
Mr. Fox see standing over him, in a boxing 
attitude, but young Edwin, who again "floored " 
Fox, and administered further chastisement to 
him when down, so as to leave him senseless in 
the theatre, where he was found next morning by 
the caretaker of that place. Mr. Fox then made 
the best of his way to Henley, without having 
come to terms with the Earl for the Brighton 
Theatre. This is so strange an affair, and there 
is so little evidence to prove the Earl's connivance 
at the assault, that it is best to leave it without 
comment. 

The affair of the Earl of Barrymore and Mr. 
Donadieu, which occurred, as the reader will 
recollect, at Brighton, in the autumn of the 
found its way into a court 



preceding year, 
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of justice, the Court of King's Bench, where it 
was tried before Lord Kenyon, who left the 
matter at issue entirely in the hands of the 
jury, with the result that the plaintiff obtained 
£50 damages, whereon Lord Kenyon said, " He 
considered the conduct of some people a little 
disgraceful, and suspected there was some defect 
in their education when they were brought into 
a court of justice to finish it ! " — bitter sarcasm 
from that able lawyer ! 

As the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, was to 
be closed for the night of January 30th, 1792, 
Earl Barrymore embraced this opportunity to 
reinforce his company by securing the services 
of J. S. Munden and — Johnstone ; these 
talented actors were joined by Barrymore, the 
actor, of the Haymarket and Drury Lane 
Theatres. The Earl issued invitations to a 
large number of friends to witness The Rivals 
and the Poor Soldier^ for which the casts were : — 

The Rivals. 

Sir Anthony Absolute .... Mr. J. S. Munden, 

of the Theatre Royal, 
Covent Oarden. 

Captain Absolute .... Mr. Wade, 

Sir Lucius O^Tngger .... Mr. Johnstone, 

of the Theatre Royal, 
Coyent Garden. 

Davy ...... Mr. Williams. 

Falkland ...... Mr. Barrymore, 

of the Theatre Royal, 
Drnry Lane. 

Fag ....... Captain Wathen. 

Bob Acres ...... Lord Barrymore. 

Mrs, Malaprop Mrs. Delphini. 

Lydia Languish ..... Edwin. 

Jtdia Ward. 

Lucy Rork. 
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The Poor Soldier. 


Palnclf . 


. Mr. Johnstone. 


Dermal . 


. . Mr.Incledon. 


Filiny . 


. Mr. Barrymore. 


Father Liike 


. Mr. WUliiiras. 


Darby 


. Captain Wnthen. 


NoraJt 


. Mm. Edwin. 


Calhlane . 


. Mrs. A\'anL 



Both these plays were excellently acted. His 
lordship, as Bob Acres, appeared in his happiest 
vein of bumour. The Sir Anthoiuj of Mr. J. 
S. Munden, though it stowed him iu a new 
r61e, exhibited his sterling qualities as quite 
equal to the occasion ; nor must the Hir Lucius 
0'7'rigger of Mr. Johnstone be forgotten; this 
was said to be one of the best representations 
of that character he had rendered. The " petite " 
Theatre was filled to overflowing by a critical 
audience, who were delighted with tliis enter- 
tainment provided for thctu l)y his lordship. 

Law troubles, like others, seldom come singly, 
as Lord Barrymore found now, to his cost. 
Mr, Cox, the builder of the Wargrave Theatre, 
brought an action to recover the balance due, 
440/., probably some disputed items, as the 
vexatious plea of nonage testifies. The plea of 
nonage was not admissible, as the Earl had 
ratified the contract on coining of age; otherwise 
it could scarcely have been advanced that a 
theatre, modelled after the opera house, was a 
necessity for an " infant." Unfortunately, in a 
sense, this case was heai'd before Lord Kenyon, 
who, no doubt, remembered the Donadieu affair. 
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as he said, in summing up, " He lamented this 
young nobleman had, during his minority, been 
surroimded by designing men, who, instead of 
storing his mind with useful literature, had, he 
was afraid, depraved his taste and perverted 
his disposition. With respect to the tendency 
of private theatricals, he doubted extremely 
whether they ever inculcated one virtuous senti- 
ment ; he had known instances when they had 
had a contrary effect, As they usually vitiated 
and debauched the morals of both sexes, the 
performers seldom- retiring from the entertain- 
ment but every Romeo knew the estimate of his 
JulieVs virtue ! ! ! " So forcible an exordium 
from the plain-speaking Kenyon could have but 
one result — a verdict for the plaintiff. 

The effect of these Actions was most detri- 
mental to the Earl of Barry more's credit, as they 
were adverted to by the press, and this tended, 
with other circumstances, to bring about a crisis 
of affairs. His lordship, however, would not 
accept even this warning ; he still rode all his ex- 
pensive hobbies as though he were the possessor 
of the purse of Fortunatus. In fact, he went 
racing, unruffled, at Newmarket, where his horses 
won several events.^ 

^ Appendix Q. 



CHAPTER XXVr. 



The Earl of Bdnyniore and hia Uble beer — Luibb on Mr, Day, 
who ran away — KucingatNewmarket — The Earl'a fortone 
on the wane— Sale of the Piccadilly mansion and stables 
at Christie's — Grand cricket match at Loril's — The mas- 
querade ball at Vauxhall — Marriage of the Earl of Bartj- 
moie with Mias Qouldiug, Oretna Green fashion. 

At one of tbe Theatrical performances at War- 
grave, when the company was more numerous 
than usual, the cellars of his lordship's establish- 
ment failed to supply the demand for beer. The 
Earl himself rarely drank beer, but he was most 
particular as to the quality of that supplied to his 
houseliold. However, his beer cellar was empty; 
recourse was had to his neighbours to replenish 
it. But none of the beer contributed pleased 
his palate. This facetious person thereupon 
p^ave orders for three post-chaises to be brought 
round, and dispatclied three of his footmen (on 
whose taste he could rely) to scour the surround- 
ing villages, with orders that they were not to 
return without a barrel of John Barleycorn's 
best. They accomplished their mission to their 
master's and their own satisfaction. 

" Farmer " Stone, whose witty remark as to 
the " Earl lying double fettered in Newgate " 
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On Saturday, May 5th, 1792, the Earl of 
Barrymore was at Newmarket, when his horse 
Treecreeper won a match against Mr. Vernon's 
Florizza of 200 guineas. Two days after, the 
death-knell of the Earl's fortune sounded. 
Pressure on all sides by importunate creditors at 
last forced him to review his affairs, a proceeding 
which soon showed him that all extraneous ex- 
penses must be curtailed at once. To this end 
his fine mansion in Piccadilly was dismantled, 
and the furniture and lease sold by auction, also 
the stables, with accommodation for twenty-one 
horses, and two coach-houses. The residence and 
stabling Mr. Christie knocked down to the repre- 
sentative of the Duke of Queensberry for 3050 
and 1300 guineas respectively. This, however, 
was but an interlude in the process of retrench- 
ment. 

Although his fortune was on the wane, the 
Earl's stable still fulfilled its engagements. At 
the second Spring Meeting they are credited with 
two events,' though these all but closed the 
Earl's racing career as an owner. In fact, the 
total number of engagements entered into by 
him this year was only 41. Of these he won 
12. 

On May 28th, 1792, a cricket match was 
played at Lord's for one thousand guineas. 
This was arranged by the Earl of Barrymore on 
account of the Prince of Wales's Club, Brighton, 
and Harvey Aston, Esqre., on behalf of the 

^ Appendix Q. 



M.0.0. A match of this character natnrBlly 
attracted a large number of spectators. After 
some good play by both elevens, the Earl of 
Barrymore's team won. 

The Earl, debarred from playing the more 
prominent part as an owner of horses, took to 
the lower pursuit of attending races to back 
horses. Thus, it is recorded, he attended the 
Epsom meeting, May, 1792, where he brought 
off a coup by backing Lord Grosvenor's John Bull 
for sufficient to win 1000 guineas. But he found 
scant solace in this» compared with the more 
aristocratic pursuit of racing his own horses. 

In spite of the serious attention demanded by 
his financial affairs, the Earl was at the grand 
Masquerade Ball, Vausliall, 31st May, 1792, 
when 4000 were present, and 3000 guineas were 
taken at the gates. 

On June 6th, 1792, in spite of his monetary 
troubles, he made an eventful departure — an 
elopement to Gretna Green with Miss Goulding, 
the niece of Lady Lade (the latter, by-the-bye, 
was the Prince of Wales's comparison for bad 
language. When he remarked that pernicious 
accompli aliment in another, he would say, " be 
swears like Iietitia Lade"). Miss Goulding was 
the daughter of a " knight of the pole," other- 
wise a sedan chairman. But why a trip to 
Gretna Green ? It could not be on account of 
the objections of the bride's father; it can only 
have boon a whim of the Karl's. On the other 
hand, it is said, the bridegroom's friends wished 
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to prevent the match. However, his lordship 
planned the affair as if he was running away with 
the richest heiress in England, and took the 
following measures to avoid surprise. First, he 
sent a footman to order dinner for a supposi- 
titious party at an hotel on Shooter's Hill, and 
soon after despatched his valet to overtake the 
messenger and direct him to proceed to Barnet, 
where he was to keep a post-chaise and four in 
readiness. On this day. Sir John Lade accom- 
panied a young lady, elegantly attired, to an hotel 
in Piccadilly, whom he afterwards accompanied 
to Barnet, and there handed her over to the 
Earl of Barrymore. Off the pair went to Gretna 
Green as fast as the horses could gallop. But 
whether the pair ever journeyed so far as the 
abode of the obliging blacksmith was, at the time, 
a matter of conjecture. The pair, however, were 
legally married somewhere, as we shall see 
hereafter. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Did tho Earl and his bride go to Gretna Green 1 — Gossip— A 
now masquerade " ballad *' read at Wargrave — Seizure by 
tho Sheriti" of the theatre at "Wargrave — ^A humorous in- 
ventory — ^The Earl's now diversion — He accepts a com- 
mission in the Berkshire Militia — The Earl of Barrymore's 
parliamentary career. 

Scandal and gossipmongers in the last century 
were as busy, if not as numerous, as in this more 
prosaic age. No sooner had the happy pair 
departed for the North than it was surmised 
their excursion would stop far short of the 
Blacksmith's "Anvil" Altar. And, as a cause 
is generally given for all scandal, it was alleged 
that, as the lady's ^^ Honourable " Uncle, Sir 
John Lade, had secured an annuity for the future 
(^ountoss, all opposition on the part of her friends 
had been withdrawn. But here again the adage, 
sokloni quoted now-a-days, " That only children 
and fools speak the Truth," was verified. The 
reader will not require reminding that the 
" Honourable " Uncle of the lady himself placed 
her in the Earl's charge. If any reason can be 
assigned for the trip being shortened, it is to be 
found in the Earl's change of mind; he had 
acquired celebrity, or rather notoriety, by making 
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Ie runaway match, and perhaps thought it waste 
of time to accomplish that for which he had 
already obtained credit. It is a fact that he 
was seen not 100 miles from London a few days 
after the elopement — a fact which was corauiented 
upon in a contemporary print as follows : " The 
Earl's flight to the North must have been an 
aerial one, for at the time he would have been 
due at the Altar-anvil of the smith's he was 

I seen on Lady Lade's lawn at Taplow, playing at 
bo-peep with the Honourable Miss Sedan, his 
intended or do facto bride." 
At almost one of the last masquerade balls 
held at Wargrave, the following composition was 
spoken by a lady (in her domino) who was said 
to have written it. The lady is reported to have 
been the Margravine of Anspach, but authentic 
confirmatiou is wanted on this point. Wlioever 
composed it was familiar with the chief cha- 
racteristics of many members of the Govern- 
ment. This gave it zest to those members oE 
the Opposition who were present. I, myself, 
think it closely resembles the style of " Anthony 
Pasquiu," whose facile pen was often used with 
great sarcastic effect. But why a piece of this 
description was spoken at a masquerade ball, 
except to cast aspersion on the Ministry, and 
I thereby please high personages present, it is 
difficult to say. 
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** L';l H/iHouH mortal-*, .seeming wise, 
I'h'; hurnourg of thi^j night despise, 
And jollity upbraid. 
What harm onf3 night a mask to wear ? 
MoHt wrrar a mask througliout the year — 
Tho world'H a masquerade. 
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" Coald one but see the little great, 
And e'cD the mlere of the atihte, 
Without a mask before tlieni, 
Deluded crowds no more would bow, 
With open'd eyes, they wonder bow 
They could bo long adore them. 

" At White's masked Ball let this famed set 
Political chicane forget, 
And leave their miuks behind em ; 
Each be himself, bat lest ihej err, 
Let me point out each character. 
As nature (irat aligned them. 

" First, then, let a juggler be, 

With servile as deputy, 

To aid his master's cheat ; 
Let him, as usual, then display, 
Hie cap and bells in full air^j 
The engines of deceit, 

" Then let bim on the table place 
A Burplua million, to your face, 
To prove his wonder's dona. 
But whilst you look with longing eyes, 
The traps all vanish from yoar eyes. 
The faDcie<) million's gone. 

" What shall we give to 5 y'e lot 

Since Tommy T d'a name's forg>)t. 

Nor Commons now confute him ? 
He's chantred his coat and broke his oaths, 
Then let him come in Clincher's clothes, 
' Tom Errand ' sate *vill suit him. 

" Let active W d be bore ; 

Ac harlequin will suit the peer. 
He'll caper at discretion ; 
From Holyhead to Dublin now 
A leap be takes, and you'll ullow 
That's leaping to perfection. 

" Since D t's Duke i:an vainly hope 

With youth and beauty still to cope. 

Nor single, longer tarry, 

' Sir Peter Teazle ' be his due ; 

Consider, he ia fifty-two, 

And that's too old to marry. 
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" I^t B e as an usher speak, 

Quote common, hackneyed scraps of Greek, 
To show hiH wond'rouB learning. 
DfmoHheTUi he's stadied o'er. 
This duhbed him such an orator, 
This made him ao discerning. 

" Some have by time their natures changed, 
Their former politics deranged. 
Nor is the fact nncotomon, 
The name of Whiff and Tory end. 
Time has modo Wilkes a monarch's friend. 
And C n an old woman ! 

" But my tired Muse can ne'er describe 

The whole of P tt'e submisaivo tribe, 

Nor will I call for aid. 

Oh ! may they keep their proper sphere. 

Ne'er may the servile crew appear 

At Wargrave'a masquerade." I 

The persons herein satirized were members of 
the " Pitt " administration, and appear, from an 
historical point of view, ably drawn. The Prince 
of Wales's presence made these allusions the 
more appreciated by those present. 

The Earl's attempts at retrenchment savoured ! 
of the old adage, " Looking the stable * door ' 
after the departure of the steed," to wit his " gold," 
as without that "dross" peer no more than 
peasant can make " the mare go." Some readers 
may question if the taking of a wife was an , 
earnest to reduce all outgoings to a minimum ; 
though that step may even have had its merits, 
as the lady appears to have been as careful an I 
her lord and master had hitherto been prodigal. 1 
She not having been brought up in the style that j 
hor sisters of nobler birth are, fotmd her I 
husband's establishment, even in its rednoed I 
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cliaracher, regal compared to her early bome 
surroundings. But now cruel " Fate." in the 
form of an execution (following a judgment) 
against the Earl (obtained by one of his many 
pressing creditors), decreed the departure of his 
Thespian glories, from Wargrave, as well as the 
London theatre, as during the latter part of 
June sberifEa' officers seized the theatre and its 
effects. These " gentlemen," however, not being 
versed in the " mysteries of the Sock and 
Buskin," made many ludicrous errors in drawing 
up the inventory of the wardrobe, etc., which the 
following shows : — 



TUEATIIICAL rROI'GRTtKR, 

ThuadeT 
Litfklninif 

A i/iower of hail . 

A le^ne of Infento 

The EhjaianfieldA 

A general'' » trtmchron 

A eonjurer't gown . 

A hiyhteayman'ii hlark tcmteh 

A FonVa f-np and heli* . 



ShBBIFFb' OFflCERs' ESTRY. 
A set of howls. 

I'oivilerp.l tesin, 

A sieve of dried peaa. 

A d d hot looking picture. 

*'The dog and duck." 
A rolling-pin. 
A clei^man's caesook. 
A crop. 

Lord Barrj-more's nightcap. 

etc. etc. 



The properties and scenery of the Theatre were 
sold by auction, but no bidder or purchaser could 
be obtained for the theatre a3 it stood ; it was 
then dismantled, pulled down, and sold piece- 
meal, in lots. 

This, witii other matters, destroyed the Earl's 
credit, but the fact did not, to outward appear- 
ances, destroy his spirits. 

Deprived of his expensive amusements, the 
Earl of Barrymore, in ordor to allay his unsatiable 
p 2 
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appetite for notoriety, tnrned to pursuits less 
costly. Some of these may be traced in the many 
eccentric clubs to which he belonged. A few 
of these held their meetings within measurable 
distance of "Wargrave ; among other hostelries 
the Earl favoured with his patronage as chairman 
of some one of his numerous convivial societies 
was the "Crown," Reading; the "Stag and 
Hounds," Binfield ; andthe " Rose," Wokingham. 

Another pursuit his lordship now entered on 
was " debate," which he followed with zeal, as a 
member of a society for " Free Debate," where, 
accompanied by Captain Wathen or some other 
Thespian satellite, he would take a frugal " Welsh 
rarebit," supplemented by a tankard of XXX., 
followed by a pipe of " Virginia," he was then 
ready to discuss the question propounded from 
the Chair, to wltich he would record his " pro " or 
" con " by a clever argument. But active mem- 
bership of a " sixpenny " Debating Society can 
scarce be deemed the " right thing " for a pour of 
the realm or a member of the British Senate to 
take part in, though it must be admitted that 
many of the Earl's eccentricities led him into 
fai- worse company than those who mainly oom- 
posed these gatherings. 

The most noteworthy departure the fiarlmade 
this year from the paths of folly was the accept- 
ance of a commission in the Berkshire Militia; 
here his capabilities for military service found full 
scope, and were soon perceived by Lieot.-Col. 
Powney, who informed his " Majesty King George 
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III." that he had not a better or more zealous 
officer under his command ; which so pleased 
the king, that he intimated his intention to pro- 
mote his lordship at the first opportunity. 

Although the Earl of Barrymore was a ready 
and brilliant speaker, it is not recorded that he 
ever addressed the House from his seat in 
Parliament. Probably, had he lived, he would 
have spoken on the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings whom he regarded as a much ill-used 
man ; in fact he said he should record both his 
voice and vote in his favour when the proper 
time arrived. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



The Earl of Earrymore as a student — His favourite prose writers 
— Anecdote of Delphini — Cricket at Wargiave — Sale of 
the materials of the theatre, Wargrave — Dispersion of the 
Earl's racing stnd— Purchase of ClMniicUar by the Doke 
of York— The Earl still appears in the " ]>igskiji "—Sale of 
the Buke of York's stud— Sisbandment of the Barl'n 
dramatic company^Some further allnsiona to " Anthony 
Pasquin " — The Earl of Barrymore's oratorical powers. 

It will come as a surprise to many who have 
foHowed these pages thus far to learn that 
the Earl of Barrymore, in his early days, had 
read and studied the works of Machieral, Locke, 
Montesquieu, Sydwy Smith, and others, though it 
cannot be said he imported much, if any, of the 
wisdom contained in the works of these authors 
into either his charact<>r or his actions. Indeed, 
many of his vagaries partook more of characters 
portrayed in his favourite works of fiction. 
Amongst those were t\ie " Arabian Nirjkts" and 
Boccacio. In fact, the amusement ho derived 
fi-om these aud similar works often made him 
assert, " That had his rehgious convictions been 
in accord with those of the See of St. Peter's, he 
would gladly liavc paid for masses being said to 
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tranquilize the souIb of those deceased authors 
whose writings made the Hving happy." 

Delphini, who has been alluded to as one of 
the professional luminaries of the "Theatre 
Rojal," Wargrave, was not always politic or 
politein displaying hia "King'sEnglish." At one 
time, when the Prince of Walea and the Earl 
of BaiTymore were engaged in conversation with 
other friends at Wargrave, Dolphini, who had 
made arrangements for a beneBt at Drury Lane 
Theatre, considered the opportunity suitable 
to secure the Prince's patronage. He thereupon 
walked up to the Prince and blurted out: 
" Mistar Prance, jou come to my benifeet, by 
Gar, I go to your papaw's bancket I " At this 
speeoh the Prince and his companions laughed 
heartily, and the ill-mannered buffo was hustled 
out of the room. 

The Earl of Barrymore still maintained his 
liking for cricket, and played in a match at War- 
grave, October 11th, 1792, for 100 guineas, viz. 
the gentlemen of Wargrave and Twyford, with 
his lordship, against the gentlemen of Woking- 
ham. Wickets were pitched at 11 o'clock, but 
particulars are wanting of the result, which, it is 
safe to assume, was in favour of the Earl's 
eleven. 

At this period his lordship was a most en- 
thusiastic cricketer. At one time he played for 
hours in a drizzling rain, and then only gave up 
because he and his fellow- players were too wot 
to run 1 
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On October 15th, 1792, at 11 o'clock a.m., 
Mr. Christie sold by auction) on the premises, 
Wargrave, the materials of Earl Barrymore's 
late costly Temple of Thespis — machinery, bricks, 
lead, Portland stone, flooring, doors, slates, and 
other materials. It appears, by the annouacemeDt 
of this sale, that part of the wardrobe and the in- 
terior fittings of the theatre -were as yet unsold, as a 
notice is appended that twenty-eight cut-glass 
chandeliers and other appropriate articles and 
costumes might be purchased on application to 
the auctioneer. Sir Charles Marsh, of Beading, 
bought the stage machinery and scenery. The 
other lots were disposed of to the dealers in 
building materials, and such like. Thus departed 
the dramatic glory of "Wargrave. 

The next tiling to be sold was the EarPs 
racing stud. Some of the best known animals 
soon found private purchasers. Among these 
was the Duke of York, who gave 2700 guineas 
for Cbanticleer with his engagements. But the 
amount realized by this and public sales did not 
go far to satisfy the Earl's creditors. 

Earl Barrymore's name, after this year, 1792, 
ceased to appear in the Racing Calendar as an 
owner, although ho now and again appeared in 
the " pigskin " at Newmarket and elsewhere. 
About this time the Dnke of York was compelled 
to dispose of his stud, and a transaction just 
recorded proves ''buying is one thing — gelling i 
another," as Chanticleer, with all Mr. Tattersall's 
blandishments, could not get a higher bid than J 
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£00 guineas, for which amount he was " knocked 
down. 

The " Amateur Dramatic Club," so termed, of 
Ihis lordship of Barryraore, was now disbanded ; 
I the paid members had to seek *' pastures new." 
I The Earl, however, retained the services of 
"Anthony Pasquin," wLo, no doubt, Iiad plenty of 
I scope to display the scribe's art in his master's 
laffairs at this period. This extraordinary iu- 
f dividual has been handed down to posterity by 
fthe painter and the graver; by the first in a 
f half-length picture by M. A. Shet', R.A., which 
[■was afterwards engraved by J. Wright, the 
Eniuiaturist. But the special value that apper- 
itains to this, a very rare print, is that it is one 
I of the two engravings only G.xecuted by Wright. 
• There is also another engraving of "Pasquin" 
f extant, though almost as scarce as the first. 

At one of the discussions raised at the Society 
?or " Free Debate," Reading, it was submitted, 
" Whether a continuance of the Slave Trade was 

I consistent with the principles of a Free Nation's 

^^ Bound policy or the dictates of Humanity." In 
^^B'this his lordship took part. He first solicited the 
^^■indulgence of those present for a cold he had, 
^^Kafter which he addressed the chairman in a 
^B^engthy speech, rendered with grace and energy. 
^^VThe points submitted were briefly : — 
^H " He felt in a somewhat awkward predicament, 
^Has he had no intention to address the meeting 
when he arrived ; in fact, wns quite unprepared. 
But he felt it was impossible for him, who had a 
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seat in Parliament, to hear the wisdom and jusfcii 
urged by the various speakers at this meeting in 
BUence. Therefore he felt called upon to support 
the purity of their intentions, the indefatigable 
labours of their research, and the equity of any 
decision they mig-ht arrive at. He, however, 
regretted it had become habitual for the masses 
to be dissatisfied with the labours of their 
chosen representatives. ... It was, therefore, 
his duty to save from misconstruction the labours 
of the present senate, who were fully entitled to 
the approval and acclamation of the whole body 
of constituents. ... He would submit, for the 
reflection of every voter or careful observer, 
whether it was not more probable that the British 
Senate, who reviewed, as it did, the whole volume 
of evidence brought before it on debate, which 
embraced almost all facts and information that 
could be formulated on any subject — whether 
was not more safe to assume that the delibei 
tions which followed were not more calculated 
be correct and just than those of the multitude, 
who often commenced their arguments without 
any data at all? " 

These opening remarks the Earl enlarged up< 
by going minutely into the question propoundi 
which he discussed from all points, concludi 
by pointing with courage to its degrading effecl 
and the cruelty of its continuance, illuBtrati 
his points by flights of rhetoric, combined wil 
oloee and sound argument in so easy a flow 
language, as to charm his audience, as well 
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to make the most reflective of them deplore that 
80 great a gift of logical and eloquent oratory 
should hitherto have been sacrificed at the shrine 
of " Folly," instead of in the service of the 
Nation. On his lordship sitting down, some 
local " Vemostheties " moved the original question, 
which waS) "That the continuance of the traffic 
in human flesh and blood was not consistent with 

Le sound policy of a • Free ' Xation." The pro- 

ledings then terminated. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



The Earl forma tlie liacciianoliaii Society — Prepares a sapper 
for a friend at a village inn — UnUs Boniface and tho 
Bervants — His lordship departs with his regiment for Eye 
— CommaadB an escort, with sixteen prisoners, to Dover — 
Halts near Folkestone for refreshment — Accidental dis- 
oharse of his fowling-piece and death of the Earl — Inquest 
and burial at Wargrave — Some mention of a posthumous 
heir — Denial by the CountusE — Remarks on the career of 
the late Earl 

The Earl of Barrjmore, when deprived of hiB 
expeiisivo amusements, did not set himself dowu 
and ask " if life was worth living." His nature 
was too vivacious and volatile to put so Budd- 
histic an interi'ogatory to himself. One of that 
sect's tenets 13) I believe, " That the only hap- 
piness is that of never having existed." But his 
lordship's natural gaiety of temper, combined 
with certain Hibernic traits, made him happy 
under all circumstances. Therefore, if he could 
no longer cheer himself ntid friends with balls, 
and fetes, and histrionic displays, he could found 
convivial clubs. One of these lie formed the 
commencement of 1793 was the "Bacchanalian 
Society," whose meetings were held at the " Rose," 
Wokingham, on a Friday, every month. At one 
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I of these the Earl promised to bring down a choice 
selection of musical and dramatic gentlemen, just 
to initiate the members into the ways of song and 
recitation, also, that he purposed to give a dinner 
to the members of the club at the commence- 
ment of March, but doubted if hie military duties 
would permit him to be present. However, the 
dinntT was given, three post-chaises of the Earl's 
choicest bim i-ivatits came from London to aug- 
ment their number, and to make the affair pass 
off with rnlat. 
A little time before the above recorded events, 
the following took place. Going into the bilhard 

troom of an inn in the vicinity of Wargrave, where 
two persons were engaged in a bilhard match, 
which appeared to excite some interest among 
the occupants of the room ; his lordship desired 
to participate, so began to offer odds on one of 
the players, but not findiug anyone willing or 
able to accept the sum he wished to lay, deter- 
mined to amuse himself, therefore turned to a 
^^_ friend, who accompanied him, and asked if ho 
^^B should cook him a supper, to which his com- 
^^P panion assented. Boniface was then summoned, 
and ordered to procure a couple of fowls and 
have the Ere in the room made up for roasting. 
These commands given, the jocular Eai-l suggested 
l-that, as he bore his Majesty's commission, he 
would put " mine host " and waiters through 
ttheir '* facings," which he forthwith did, ordering 
l-them to "fall in," which done, and tbeir toes 
Isquared, the command " attention " was given. 
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" Now then, yoa sir, hold up your head ; d— 
you, it's no hiughing matter ! Eyes t-o the 
left. Very well, by G- — d ; dismiss," followed 
each other simultaneously. These proceedings, 
combined wit'i the order for a couple of fowls, 
naturally diverted both the attentiou of the 
players and bystanders, who found their play so 
interrupted that they jvcljourned the match. 
While the fowls were "on order," his lordship 
prepared to display his culinary skill ; first he 
took his coat and vest off, and put on one of the 
landlady's bib aprons ; thus attired, he got to- 
gether the necessary cooking utensils, and made 
an extempore "Jack" with pack thread. The 
fowls were now brought in ; these he proceeded 
to singe in the orthodox manner, as well as 
remedy other little matters overlooked by the 
purveyor; these he now put " down," and then 
prepared to make the bread sauce and gravy, 
cook the vegetables, etc. All this was acoom- 
panied by as much pantomimic gesture as he 
could exert. All " the pots a boiling," his lord- 
ship proceeded to lay the cloth for the repast, to 
which he asked the attendance of some of those 
who had been the most attentive to his move- 
ments. Everything being ready, supper was 
served, done justice to, and praised by all present, 
who wondered how his lordship became possessed I 
of his cuhnary knowledge. 

The mQitary duties foreshadowed in a preceding 
paragraph consisted in the departure of the Earl's I 
regiment for Rye, whither it was ordered tol 
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strengthen tlie forces on the south coast, con- 
sequent upon the state of affairs with France, 
On its arrival, a sergeant and twelve men were 
ordered on the 6th March, 1703, to escort sixteen 
French prisoners to Dover. The Earl thought 
this a duty which would not only enable him to 
view the country, but to amuse himself by 
shooting wild fowl, rabbits, etc., on the way. 
Therefore, he asked permission of his Colonel, 
Earl Craven, to command the escort, which was, 
in deference to his lordship's rank, increased to 
twenty rank and file. AH went well till 
Folkestone was reached, where the Earl com- 
manded a halt, to refresh himself and men. 
As this necessary entertainment was in progress. 
Admiral McBride and General Smith passed by, 
and chatted with his lordship, when an arrange- 
ment to dine together was made. Till the halt 
was ordered, the Earl had marched at the head 
of his men on foot ; his gig, driven by his valet, 
brought up the rear. 

While the landlady was busy attending to the 
wants of her guests, his lordship, with hia usual 
frolic, insisted on marking the "score" on the 
slate in the usual stenographic characters of an 
innkeeper, which gave him an opportunity to 
bring into play the style and language of a 
favourite dramatic character " Hob." This caused 
much fun and merriment. The repast concluded, 
the Earl " totted" up the score, which was checked, 
then discharged it. lie then took a glass of 
brandy with the landlady, whom he embraced in 



a jocular way, and leaped into his gi^. He took 
the reins from the servant, and gave him the gun, 
which the man placed somewhat carelessly 
between himself and his master, with the barrel 
pointing upwards. Soon after, the Earl, who was 
smoking, took his pipe from his mouth and 
pointed with it to the coast of France, in the dis- 
tance, to call his servant's attention toits proximity. 
The gun, loaded with swan shot procured from a 
turnpike keeper on the way, by the jolting of the 
gig, now fell to the bottom, and struck the hammer 
in its descent ; this lodged the charge in the Earl's 
right cheek,displacedhiseye,and enteredbis brain, 
whereupon he sank over the left side of the gig. 
To turn round and dash up to the door his maater 
had left but a minute before, in the prime of 
health, was the work of a moment for his servant. 
The unfortunate Earl was removed into a room, 
and Col. St. John, who was in the vicinity, was 
sought. He at once procured a surgeon, but all 
that his skill and attention could do was of no 
avail. The Earl expired forty minutes after the 
disastrous occurrence. So ended Richard Barry, 
seventh Earl of Barrymore, Viscount Buttevant, 
Baron Barry of Olethau, Ibaune, and Barryscourt, 
descended from a noble line of ancestors, whose 
name and fortunes he had dimmed and marred. 

On the 8th of !March, 1793, an inquest waa 
lield, when the late Earl's valet gave his evidence, 
on which a verdict of accideutol death was re- 
turned. After this, preparations were made to 
convey the body to Wargrave for interment. 
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This had to be accomplished covertly, as fears 
^ were entertained of a seizure, a then (and for 

nany years after) disgraceful perversion of the 

law of burial, which was a stigma upon our 
" hoasted civilization that a South Sea islander 

would have considered a reproach — the seizure 

I of a dead body for debt iu hope that the friends 
of the deceased would pay to give their relative 
decent interment. However, this obstacle was 
overcome by vigilance, and the body of the un- 
fortunate Barl received the last tokens of respect. 
These were bestowed on a Sunday {the " debtors' " 
day of rest from seizure), the 17th of March, 
1793,' when bis remains were iatorred in the 
chancel of the Parish Church, Wargrave, near 
the resting-place of Mr. Day, of " Sandfonl and 
I Merlon " fame. 

^^H With the sensation caused by Lord Bari'ymore's 

^^^nad and untimely death, malevolence was not 

^^Bong in circulating the most fallacious rumours. 

^^^mowever, the facts are as recorded. The next 

^^Knestion that troubled the " busybodies " was 

^^^whether there was any probability of an heir. 

These rumours became so annoying to the widowed 

countess that she contradicted them, and her 

statement enabled Henry Barry to succeed as 

8th Earl of Barrymore. 

If a cause can be charitably assigned for the 
erratic career of the witty but eccentric Earl, 
light it not be found in the early age at which 

' Not February ITth, as I believe the register wiiows, which 
s iiiditt'emntly kept At this period. 
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he found himsdf liis own nasfeer, with ample 
means for self-indulgence, espedilly when we 
remember the times he fired in ? What he might 
hare ^* sobered down " to, it is difficult to saj, 
bat some considered that, had he been spared to 
enter upon a political career, his success would 
have been assured. Others hdd that his predi- 
lection for the armj argued his becoming a 
brilliant commander. To sum up, the following 
lines, in palliation of his excesses, do not appear 
devoid of truth : — 

^ Nature, who formed the yaiied scene 
Of Bage, of colour, frost and fire. 
Unerring guide, could onlj mean 
That Age should reason. Youth desire. 
Shall rebel casuists then presume. 
Inverting Nature's laws, to seize 
The dues of age in youth's high blooom. 
And join Impossibilities f " 
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financial affaire of the late Earl — Henry, Eighth and last Earl 
of Barrymore — Establishes the fashion of the " tiger " — 
The £arl and the baltlo of the whips — Uis lordship's love 
for mystifying poraons — His duel with Humphrey 
Howartlj, M.P., at Brighton. 

'On tte death of Richard, 7th Earl of Barrymore, 
many comments on his affairs appeared in the 
prints of that period. Some suggested that 
heavy insurances had been effected on his Mfe ; 
in fact, BO numerous at one time were the applica- 
■tion for policies, that no office could be found 
■willing to increase their risk. This statement 
Pasquin," his amanuensis, denies. He acknow- 
ledges, however, that'a few, for trifling amountsj 
may have been in existence at the Earl's death. 
On the other hand, the late Earl had, in the 
,last few years of his life, raised some large 
lUms by way of annuity or rent-charges on his 
istate ; at one time these amounted to 2000^ 
per anDum. For the due payment of a tenth 
of this sum, Viscount Fielding and Mr. Hugh 
White were guarantors, but this was redeemed 
ly the Earl a few months prior to his death. A 
r. Davis advauced 6000/. to the Eai'l to pay off 
42 
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an annuity of 1000/. per annum ; Mr. Bull< 
also discharged one of 250/., and Messrs. Watts 
and OoUinson cleared off one for a similar amount 
in favour of a Mrs. Eoffej ; wfaich are said 
have been the only annuities granted by tin 
deceased Earl. 

On the advice of his friends and lawyer, Loi 
Barrymore, a short time previous to his death, 
had placed his estates in the hands of Mr. Thomaa 
Hammersley, banker, of Pall Mall (well-knowTi 
at that period in connection with the monetary 
affairs of the Prince of Wales), who allowed tl 
Earl 2500/. per annum. The remainder of thei: 
revenues were reserved to meet interest on moi 
gages and to form a redemption fund. Hi 
lordship also raised by mortgage 130,000/. 
pay off his most pressing creditors. The 
mainder were offered the equity of redemptioi 
and -5 per cent, on their debts as security, wliicl 
were to be discharged in ten years. To 
arrangement the majority of the unseoi 
creditors assented. Therefore, had the Ear] 
lived to carry out these arrangements, he mighl 
alter many years of retrenchment, have regaini 
some portion of his fallen " greatness." 

The sum the Earl of Barrymore had squondei 
during his brief career was estimated at abouj 
£300,000, but this does not include large bi 
won by racing and betting, which coostantU 
passed through his hauilH tvithout any recoi 
being made. Fortunes of a similar, smaller, 
larger magnitude, have in our times boen ' 
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ihrougli " by youtha and others of the Barrymore 
type, but I cannot find any of these " latter day " 
prodigals who got and gave as much for their 
money as the Karl of Ban-ymore. For it must 
be admitted that he had vahie in his stud pur- 
chases, though, perhaps, his natural judgment of 
horseflesh aided liimhere ; which remarks should, 
no doubt, apply to his hunting and driving esta- 
blishments. While as to his Theatres, Balls, 
Fd-tes and Dinners, did they not give entertain- 
ment to thousands, and oE all ranks, prince to 
boor? But, unfortunately, his lordship never 
thought of cost where his desires were concerned. 

The personal estate of the late Earl was svvorn 
under £5000, and was said to have been sufficient 
to discharge claims after the arrangement 
alluded to had been effected ; but of this later. 

Deprived of a kind and too indulgent master, 
the late Earl's dependents had to seek fresh 
employments. Delphini obtained an engagement 
as ballet master at the Opera House, where he 
caused John Kemble much trouble by his en- 
deavours to get hitn to speak a few words of 
intelhgible English, so that he might become 
eligible for a membership of the Theatrical Fund. 
Delphini also found employment, now and again, 
the Royal kitchen, for the preparation of 
znacaroni, in which ho was skilled. The " reign " 
i.of Henry, 8th (and last) Earl of Barrymore, as 
has been shown, began under less favourable 
auspices than that of his late brother, who practi- 
cally entered upon unencumbered possessions. His 
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successor^ Henry, had all the f ormer^s extrava gant 
tastes as well as habits, without a tithe of the 
means to indulge or gratify them. But as he 
had been a participator in, if not the instigator 
of the excesses of his brother, he cannot be pitied. 
Had Henry accepted the situation as he found it^ 
things might have become better for him as time 
progressed ; but no, he must be the Earl of Barry- 
more ; therefore, a town residence in Sackville 
Street was started, together with a " villa " at 
Palmer's Green, soon after his accession to the 
title. Another connection of the EarPs did not 
tend to retrenchment — that was the Prince of 
Wales, with whom he was on terms of great in- 
timacy, far closer than his deceased brother had 
attained. Henry Barry, with all his faults, and 
they were legion, is said to have possessed a certain 
aristocratic bearing, in spite of his physical disabi- 
lity ; to this was added a keen knowledge of the 
world, particularly of its lowest, or ' submerged' 
strata. But he was wanting in what better charac- 
teristics his unfortunate brother possessed. 

The eighth Earl of Barry more did not improve 
or add to his means by marriage. He was 
united (o Anna, daughter of Jeremiah Coghlan, 
Esq., of Cardo, Co. Waterford, January, 1795. 
The Earl, like his deceased brother, was a noted 
** whip," and used to drive a tall cabriolet, or 
curricle ; by the side of the Earl sat a diminutive 
attendant, inaptly called a " Tiger," a fashion he 
initiated ; a few years later this attendant was 
moved to the back of the vehicle. The first 




r holder of this newly-coined appellation was a lad, 
Alexander Lee, son of the then late Henry Lee, 
landlord of the Anti-OalHcan tavern. 

*An encounter, facetiously termed the battle of 
the whips, is related of the Earl. One evening, 
while driving up St. James's Street, he noticed the 
windows of the house of a noble countess lit, as 
if a dinner or party, was proceeding'. To turn 

Ibis horse and dash up the street was the work of 
B moment. But his progress was stopped by a 
Kne of carriages, wliich had just set down their 
owners. Thereupon the Karl told some of the 
"Jarveys" to "mizzle" out of his way. One, 
however, refused to obey so peremptory a com- 
mand, when the Earl exclaimed, "G — d d n, 

don't you know me ? T am the Earl of Barry- 
more." To this self-assertion of rank, his obsti- 
ate brother " whip " said, " You may be Old 
ick for what I care ! 1 shan't stir." This 
led to further unparliamentary language ; the 
tpther "Jarveys" added "fuel to the fu-e " by 
ironical assertions of " let my Lord diive up," 
'*The Noble Earl's carriage is stopped in its 
■■way," etc., etc., wliich so exasperated his lord- 
Iship that he jumped or hopped from his curricle, 
whip in hand, and began to belabour the dis- 
" obliging " Jarvey," who was not behind in re- 
taliation ; his brother whips shouted, " Lay it 

on !" " Lay it on ! " "D rae, my lad, if your 

whip breaks, I'll give you half-a-dozen." The 
Earl, not liking the mode of initiation into this 
i'Ncw Whip Club," beat a retreat into the house, 
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followed by the jeers and yells of the assembled I 
Jehus. 

The Earl, like his brother, delighted in mystify- 
ing persona. Though the late Earl in general 
confined this "sport" to country people, not bo 
Henry, who considered anyone " Bsh for his nets," 
Mr. Haikes, of diary celebrity, relates an affair j 
which occurred at a dinner party at Windsor. 
When the conversation turned on the pi-actica- 
bility of taking the Castle by assault, a quiet, in- 
offensive officer, one Col. Cowper, was gradually 
drawn by the Earl into conversation as to the 
best mode to effect this. To illustrate his plan, 
they both began to draw lines of attack and 
defence with wine on thetable-clofh. But tactics 
of this nature were not much in the Earl's way. 
At last Col. Cowper placed hia assumed forces 
with 80 much skill as to impress the company with 
the possible success of his attack. The Earl, 
when he found his plan of defence useless, became 
imbued with a raischlevous spirit, and, after a , 
pretended reflection, exclaimed, " Your plan is \ 
full of faults, you have forgotten the Thames," 
took up a tumbler of water, and, instead of j 
deluging the supposed works of his antagonist, 
threw it in the Colonel's face. The room was | 
at once in an uproar, but a plea of " indulgence " 
being put in and accepted, the hubbub ceased. 

The Earl, during a race meeting at Brighton, 
once fought a duol with the eccentric Humphrey I 
Ilowarth, M.F. for Evesham, in the presence of [ 
a numerous company, who were much surprised j 
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to see Mr. Howarth strip himself to the " buff " 
of all garmenta except a pair of drawers. This 
he did from technical knowledge acquired as a 
surgeon in the service of " John Company," where 
he had seen the injury caused by bullets leaving 
portions of clothing in -wounds. Happily, his 
precaution was not necessary, as no harm was 
done by either party's " fire," whereupon honour 
was deemed satisfied. Lucky honour ! ! 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

The Earl of Barrymore and the Chip Chow Indians — Hia lord- 
ship's racing and cbarioteeriBg display bat the shadow of 
his late brother's — The Earl's ready wit with the law's 
minions— The Honourable Augnstus Bnrry — Hie death — 
Prints, etc., conc«miiig iho iate Earl — The eighth Earl's 
caricature — His paaaion for the Drama and Mnsic, 

Anotitee affair of mystification, in some respect 
Bimilar to the last, is on record concerning Henry, 
the 8th Earl of Barrymore. His lordship could 
sing well, nor did he require much pressing " to 
oblige." A favourite ditty of his was one that 
had this remarkable chorus, " Chip Chow Cherry 
Ohow-fol-lol-di-riddle-how," was well known to 
many of his friends. At a friend's one day, the 
Earl made one of a dinner party. Among the 
guests was Sir James Alured Clarke, an old 
soldier, who did not know the Earl's famous song. 
Sir Jamea was a veteran of the American War, 
in which campaign he considered his achieve- 
ments of no small consequence, and he was 
always glad to " trot " them out. Another 
matter he prided himself on, was the knowledge 
he hatl gained with respect to the various triboa 
of * redskins.' This was loo good an opportunity 
for the mischievous Earl to despise ; he thorcEoro 
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pretended a deep intereHt in the habits and pur- 
suits of the various tribes oE Indians scattered 
over the North American continent, and at last 
desired information as to the " Chip Chows." 
The " Son oE Mars," misled, no doubt, by the 
sound of the words, mistook them for analogous 
names, replied, with the utmost candour, they 
were a tribe who confined their wanderings to 
one particular portion of that continent, but 
were warlike and cruel in their habits. His 
lordship now saw be had the grim old warrior at 
his mercy, followed his inquiry by asking the 
General if, in the course of his travels, he had 
come across the " Cherry Chows," on which Sir 
James began to de8ca.nt on their peculiarities, 
asserting they were really worse than the 
"ChipChowe," as they invariably devoured their 
priponers. This was too much for the gravity oE 
the facetious Earl, who burst into a roar of 
laughter, and asked the now astonished General 
what his opinion was of the " Fol-lol-do-riddle- 
hows." On which the majority of the company 
chimed in with the Earl's chorus. The truth now 
dawned on Sir James he had been made a fool of, 
and rising, he said, in a " freezing " tone, " My 
Lord, I have travelled much, but during all my 
wanderings amongst various savage hordes, I 
have seen few savages more barbarous than your- 
self," and, bowing with mock politeness, he left 
the room. 

This Earl's racing and charioteering tastes 
were as well developed as the late Earl's, but 
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fortune, or rather the need of it, prevented thett 
complete gratification. In fact, his doings in J 
these departments of Sport are but the " macklesa | 
fabric of a vision" in comparison to his brotlier's. 
He had, indeed, at one time a few horses in train- 
ing, but for a period as brief as their record, 
and also he sported a four-in-hand for a few 
seasons, during which he was one of the founders 
of the "Whip Club." Allied to his hippologic 
tendencies was a passion for card-playing. In 
fact, it is difficult to take up the Morning 
Chronicle or Herald for the end of last and the 
first few years of this century without finding an 
announcement of a card party at his residence ; 
but I fear his success at the "board of green 
cloth " was little, if at all, superior to his brother's. 
His house was beset by sheriffs' officers, which 
was very unpleasant, particularly if the visit of 
these uninvited guests clashed with the advent of 
a party to dinner or cards. To discharge these 
unwelcome visitors by the orthodox means, gold 
was often inconvenient, therefore the Earl showed 
resource by making a virtue of necessity, and for 
the time increasing his retinue. This was accom- 
plished for a trifling consideration by attiring the J 
"minionsofthe law" in aoraecast-off liveries, which ' 
transferred their allegiance, to outward appear- 
ance, from the House of Hanover to that of Barry- 
more. By this the Earl ont-heroded Mr. Honey-, 
wood in " ZVie Gowl •uninred- Man," who intro4 
dnced the sheriffs' officers to Miss Richland i 
Lis friends. But this was far too infra dig. foil 
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an Earl of Banymore, who made them his 



One season, however, before the final crash 
came, the Earl created some excitenient in the 
fashionable world by an entertainment at hie 
residence in Sackville Street. This was a 
masqnerade ball, that revived, on a diminished 
scale, the dejjarted glory of Wargrave, and was 
held on the 2lst June, 1805. The ball-room was 
decorated with muslin festoons, in which artificial 
roses wcro twined ; the floor was chalked out 
with designs emblematical of music and dancing. 
In the apartments which adjoined, supper was 
provided for 300 guests ; in the front dining- 
room supper was laid for the Piince of Wales 
and his suite. 

A novel device resorted to was the erectiou 
of a temporary orchestra in the garden, which 
was rendered effective by shrubs, flowers, and 
coloured lamps. 

It was said that not for some years had society 
been regaled with a bettor entertainment of its 
character. The house was taxed to its utmost, 
and though crowded, all went off with eelnt. 
Hut few of the younger guests present knew the 
" apprenticeship " their host had served in pro- 
ducing this form of entertainment at War- 
grave. 

Among those who supped with the Prince of 
Wales were the Duke and Duchess of St. Albans 
and the Duchess of Gordon. Among other 
members of the peerage in costume were the 
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Marquia of Lome, Lord Westmoreland, the 
Marquis of Abercorn, the Marchioness of Salis- 
bury, the Duchess of Leeds, Lady Cholmondeley, 
etc., etc., etc. But this was only a sudden " flare 
up " in the expiring flame of the bouse of Barry- 
more — that is, in its direct line. Both the Earl 
and his brother Augustus sorely felt the need of 
that pati-imony they had helped to squander — in 
particular Augustus, who was in very bad cir- 
cumstances about this period. True, this honour- 
able person waa now in holy orders, but his 
erratic disposition prevented his aristocratic 
acquaintances from presenting him to a hving. 
Possessed of both ability and education, he could 
never be depended on to appear in the part those 
attributes entitled Iiim to play, that of a — gentle- 
man, or the direct opposite, one of — society's 
lowest strata, for he had the ^ro(ean capacity of 
his unfortunate brother in a worse degree, 
therefore his company was not sought by his 
peers. This honourable and learned ' divine' lived 
a chequered life, and died at Moulsey on the 29th 
September, 1818. 

In allusion to the various prints of the lato 
Earl, mention shoiUd have been made of a mezzo- 
tint engraving by Jehner, after a miniature by 
Cosway, published by John Boydell in 1778. 
This represents his lordship as Cupid, but the 
features are too young and unmarked to be com- 
pared with later prints ; however, it is of interest 
from an artistic standpoint, lliero are also ooe 
or two others of a scurrilous nature, acarculy 
worth alluding to. 
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That satirical maga2sine, the Scourge, for 
November, 1812, has a coloured plat*, by Cruick- 
shank, devoted to the Prince of Wales and his 
doings. In one vignette is Henry, Earl of Barry- 
more, his right, or lame, leg (?) ornamented with 
a cloven hoof, who is made to say, " I am known 
by the title of the paragon of debauchery, and 

I only claim to be the 's confidential 

friend.'* 

The Earl had, like his brother Richard, a 
passion for the drama and music, which he had 
to gratify at the public founts, as the luxury of a 
private theatre was quite beyond his means. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

"Anthony Pasquin's" means of livelihood after his patron's death 
— His later works — ^William Giflford retaliates on "Pasquin" 
— Action by " Pasquin '* against Robert Faulder — ^The 
plaintiff's flight to America — Employed by the " Federal " 
paper to attack Corbett — Discomfiture and return to 
England — Compromises with his creditors here — Re- 
appearance as a theatrical and art critic — ffis quarrels and 
strange conduct. 

Among the dependents of the late Earl who had 
to seek " pastures new '' was his secretary, etc., 
John Williams, alias " Anthony Pasquin " the 
^ notorious/ who fell back on journalism, coupled 
with authorship, to gain a subsistence. He was 
the author of the " Fin basket to the children of 
Thesins^^^ " Pasquin on the Fine Arts" ** History 
of the Actors of Ireland^'' and other works. These 
effusions had much to do with an action brought 
by "Pasquin" against Robert Faulder, a bookseller, 
who was one of some forty others the malevolent 
" Anthony " purposed suing for damages, for pub- 
lishing, by selling, a Ubel on him, in a work by 
William GifEord, entitled the Baviady^ paraphrastic 
imitation of the first satire of Fersius — a work, 
so the introduction states, which was a satirical 
denunciation of the wretched taste of the Delia 
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Gniscan school, without the slightest reference to 
their moral or political qaalitiea. Tn this, the 
author says, he wouM have persevered to the 
end, had he not been provoked to traoggresa the 
bonds he had prescribed hintigelf by the diabolical 
conduct of one of hiaheroeSj "Anthony Pasquin," 
which was the earning of a subsistence by work- 
ing on the fears and vanities of several artists, 
actors, actresses, etc.; till, hardened by impunity, 
he attempted higher game by articles against 
"Warren Hastings (to whom he had offered his 
services). These were continued daily in the 
Mornin/j Post, with indefatigable zeal and rancour ; 
later, he became so bold as to insert false state- 
ments, which only the most inveterate malice 
could have dictated. 

Mr. G-ifford, therefore, thought this a just 
opportunity to drag "Anthony Pasquin" before 
the tribunal of Public Opinion, to show him in his 
true character — a pest. He then indited the 
following, which duly appeared, and was the libel 
complained of; — 

"Some lovi? tho vereo that like Maria's flows. 
No rubs lo stagger, und no sense to puse, 
Whiuh ruail niid read, jou raise your eyea in doubt. 
And wonder gravely what it is about, 
Tlipee fancy hells, poetics only sweet 
And iiitoTcept his authors in the slmet, 
There, smoking hot, inhale " Mit Yaiida's " strains ; 
And tlio rank fume of " Tony Pasquin'a" bruins." 

This only concerned GiSord himself, but the 
■ual bone of contention was some verses which 
appeared as a footnote, these Gifford affirmed 
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were sent him by a friend, and could not resist 
the temptation to insert. 
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TO 'ANTHONY PASQUIN,' ESQ." 



" Why dost thou tack most simple Anthony, 
The name of ' Pasquin ' to thy rihald strains % 
Is it a fetch of wit, to let us see 
Thou, like that statue, art devoid of brains ? 

" But thou mistakest, for know thou, ' Pasquin's ' head 
Be full as hard and near as thick as thine ; 
Yet, as the world, admiring, in it read 
Many a keen gibe and many a sportive line. 

^* While nothing from thy ' jobbermowl ' can spring 
But impudence and filth, for out, alas ! 
Dp what we will, 'tis still the same vile thing — 
Within, all brickdust ! and without, all brass ! 

" Then blot the name of * Pasquin ' from thy page ; 
Thou seest it will not thy poor riff-raff seU. 
Some other would'st thou take, I dare engage, 
' John Williams * or ^ Tom Fool ' will do as well." 

The case was heard before Lord Kenyon, 
whose abhorrence of subterfuge led the defendant 
to anticipate acquittal. The Honourable Thomas 
Erskine appeared for '' Pasquin" and Sergeant 
Garrow for the defendant. Both used their best 
forensic skill for their clients, but in the end the 
jury stopped the case and gave a verdict for the 
defendants ; an issue that placed '^ Pasquin '' in an 
unpleasant position, insomuch that he obtained 
some momentary relief from a Benevolent In- 
stitution, with which he fled the country. . At 
New York he procured employment on the staff 
of the "Federal" paper, a journal hostile to 
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■orbett. "Paaquia's" duty was to attack Corbett'a 

Ungs, but " Pasquin," though a fair rhymester, 

■as a poor prose writer, therefore " Peter Porcii- 

Corbett, soon overthrew his adversary. 

[t was wliileeinployeil in this "paper" duel that 

["Pasquin " fell " foul " of some American cousins, 

ho prosecuted him for libal, which made New 

ork as unendurable as Londou had become 

arlier. He then returned to England, and con- 

ived to liide himself, pending an arrangement 

ith his creditora. This concluded, " Pasquin " 

euraed his old career as critic, but was fool 

enough to quarrel with two old Wargrave 

friends, Captain Wathen and Harry Angelo. The 

rst he apologized to on his knees, the other went 

to Bow Street police court, in which " Pasquin," 

plaintiff, apologized to Angelo, the defendant — 

somewhat strange proceeding. 

These and kindred matters did "Anthony" 

inch harm, though the terror of his pen held 

lany. well-known actors and actresses in thraldom, 

lOtablyMrs. Abington, with whom he used to ask 

imaolf to dinner, suggest the dishes he hked, 

and make her pay him for attending. 

John Taylor, editor of the "Sun," relates he 

often met " Pasquin " in literary circles ; once in 

particular at a dinner party given by Mrs. Billing- 

n at Brompton, which included, among others, 

■, Wolcot (Peter Pindar), Mr. Shield, Haydon 

le artist, opposite whom Anthony sat, and whom 

he addressed : "Mr. Haydon, you are the greatest 

genius I ever saw," concluding with a foul epithet. 
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As the evening wore on, '^Fasquin " heard that 
Dr. Wolcot and Messrs. Taylor and Shield had 
ordered a hackney coach to come for them ; this 
resulted in some amusement to two, at leasts of 
its occupants later. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 



John Taylor suggosla tliat Dr. Wolcot and " Paaquin " should 
unite their JUiue* — How John Taylor became deprived of 
"Pasquin'a" friendship — "Pasqiiin's" claim as an art critic 
— Goes to Paris— Betiim ogain to London — Writes 
critiques for the Mirrnimj Herald — Procures *omc favour by 
a work on criticism — Some fiirther pnrtir.ulurs concerning 
the hite Eail Barrymore's afTain 'Sale of the estates of 
Castle Lyons and Buttevant — Death of Henry, eighth and 
last Earl of Barrymore. 

" Pasquin " asked and obtained permission to 
occupy the fourth seat in the coach. When they 
settled down and got some little distance on their 
road, Taylor slyly nudged Shield and said, " How 
pleased he was to find himself a fellow passenger, 
with men of such groat merit and genius as 
Mr. Williams and Dr. Wolcot, both of whom had 
made their mark in poetry, and, what was strange, 
under pseudonyms, but his gratification would be 
much increased if they would join their Muses 
and give to the world a production worthy of 
their joint efforts. t\s an earnest of this, ho 
wished thoy would ratify his aiiggeation by shaking 
hands, whereon " Anthony " held out his " maw," 
at the same time expressing pleasure at so learned 
a collaborateur. But Dr. "Wolcot would not give 
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his hand, in fact, held it back, as if he feared con- 
tagion from *' Pasquin's " grasp. At last some more 
than satirical observation by Taylor caused the 
pent-up emotions of "Peter Pindar" to burst 
forth ; he accused Taylor of mischievous intentions, 
who thereon appealed to Shield, and asked if he 
did not think he had done his best towards effect- 
ing good understanding between two gentlemen, 
all but strangers to each other. The Doctor 
noticed, however, by Shield's guarded answer, that 
Taylor only intended merriment, but no induce- 
ment could make him address " Pasquin." 

Soon after, "Pasquin" was employed as Art and 
Dramatic Critic by the morning papers, i.e. he 
was not on the staff of any one, but acted as a sort 
of supernumerary to any who required a special 
article, etc. 

John Taylor became deprived of " Pasquin's ' 
acquaintance by a singular incident. Going one 
day to view Sir Benjamin West's picture, " Christ 
Rejected," he met " Anthony" as he returned from 
a private view, who volunteered to tell where he 
had been. Taylor asked what his opinion was. 
'^ There are some beauties, as well as many faults," 
replied the Art Critic. ''Ah!" exclaimed 
Taylor, '' but you are so kind and liberal-minded, 
that 1 am sure you will fail to notice the latter." 
Whereon '' Anthony " gave a malignant frown and 
walked off, and though he met Taylor many times 
after, he never spoke to him again. 

" Anthony Pasquin's " criticisms on painting were 
interspersed with technical terms and knowledge 
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acquired in his brief career as an engraver ; these 
alarmed artists by their professional knowledge, 
particularly young aspirants. " Pasquin " soon 
after disappeared, and it was wished he had gone 
for good, but he turned up again, to the chagrin of 
those he held in thraldom, having, in the interim, 
been to Paris, it is said in the service of the 
Government as a " spy." Soon after this he was 
permanently employed for a time as critic for the 
Morning Herald ; during that peiiod he produced 
a book of dramatic criticisms, which obtained for 
Iiim a sliglit recognition of favour. But the bad 
traits in his character reappeared, which necessi- 
tated another " trip " to New York, where be 
died, in almost pennry, of typhus fever, at 
Brooklyn, U.S.A., November 3rd, 1818. 

It is now my unpleasant duty to record the 
most dire event that can befall any one — the sale 
of tbeir goods for debt, which comes as the finale 
to the glories of Wargrave. It is much to bo 
regretted tliat the successor to the title did not 
discharge this obligation, in order to prevent so 
sad a termination. 

TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 
Br 

Darbt and Hkndbhson, 
On the premises at Wargrave, Tbureday, Ajiril 4th, 1793 (by 
virtue of a warrnnt of digtresa for rent)— Part of the household 
goods of Ihei late Lord Barrymore, consisting of four«po8t bijd. 
Mlead&j with cotton, dimity, and other furniture, goose feather 
beds, blaiilteta, quilts, counterpanes and mattresses, chairs, 
tables, ohwte of drawers, dressing, pier, and other looking- 
glasses, staircase and otbei carpeting, etc., ete. 

The grnxb to be viewed the morning of salo, which will 
begin at 1 1 o'clock. 
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The dowager Counteas of Barryraore wore lier 
"weeds" for some 18 months, after which she 
married, at Richmond, Surrey, on the 23rd 
September, 1794, Captain Williams, of tlie Guards. 
This, I think, shows that, thongh not of noble 
birth, this lady had conducted herself so as to 
gain the respect of all, and eventually make a 
second marriage that still ensured her entree into 
good society. 

The estates of Oastle Lyons and Buttevant 
were sold by the 8th Earl of Earrymore to John 
Anderson, Esq., of Armagh, a native of Dumfries, 
with the reservation of £4000 per annum to him- 
self and £1000 to his Countess for life, Irish 
Currency.^ Mr. Anderson held these estates for 
many years, till pnrciiaaed by Viscount Doneraile, 
in whose family, I believe, they remain. The 
8th and last Earl of Barrjmore had many- 
vicissitudes (among ■which was the loss of his 
royal patron's favour). Luckily, his wife's sister 
married an old French einigre, the Due de Castries, 
which saved him later from sharing tlie fate 
of his brother Augustus — as to penury. On the 
restoration of the Bourbons, the Due de Castries 
returned to France and regained some of his 
former possessions, which, with the governorship 
of Calais, permitted him to reiiihabit liis hotel 
iu the Faubourg St. Germains, when he offered 
hie brother-in-law and wife the protection of his 
roof. Here they lived quietly till the Earl died 
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of an apoplectic fit, December 18th, 1823, in 
the 54th year of his age. 

The ancient baronies of Olethan and Ibaune, 
originally held by tenure, were said to devolve on 
the Earl's sister, Lady Caroline. The Viscountcy 
of Buttevant it was said should descend to the 
representatives of William Barry, Esq., of Lislee, 
the 3rd son of James Fitz-Richard, 7th Viscount, 
who died in the reign of Elizabeth. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Anecdote of, and death of Hooper — ^Death of La«|y Lade — 
Decease of Anna^ Countess of Barrjrmoie — ^Death of Sir 
John Lade— Claim to the Yiscountcy of Buttevant — Con- 
clusion. 

HoopEE, the pugilistic retainer of the 7th Earl 
of BanTinore, eked out a livelihood by the 
exercise of his calling. A vice to which he now 
became addicted was drink, which has laid many 
a strong man low, and wiU again. Some time 
early in the present century, Hooper was found 
insensible on a doorstep in the " Dials." On 
being roused by the " Charlie " and asked whom 
he was, he finally hiccupped, " Hoop ! '* " Hoop ! " 
but a bystander recognizing him as the miserable 
wreck of that once noted pugilist, he was carried 
to the workhouse, when he almost immediately 
expired. 

Lady Lade died at Egham, May 5th, 1825. 
Both she and her husband survived the brothers 
Barrymore. 

Anna, relict of the last Earl of Barrymore, died 
at Paris, May 6th, 1832. Her latter days were 
spent in various acts of charity and benevolence 
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amongst the poor of Farie, by whom her death 
was keenly felt. 

Sir John Lade survived till his 80th year. Tn 
1814 he was imprisoned in the King's Bench for 
debt, but emerged, after being " whitewashed," 
without means. The Prince of "Wales thereon 
granted him and bis wife a joint annuity of £300 
per annum, which Sir John lived to enjoy till 
1888. 

The title of Viscount Buttcvant was assumed 
by James Redmond Bany, of Donoughmore, Co. 
Cork, descendant of William Barry, of Lislee, but 
on this gentleman claiming to vote at the eliiction 
of Irish representative peers, his claim was 
referred to the House of Lords. The House 
appears to have treated it as extinct by the 
creation of the Viscountcy of Gulliamore, by the 
powers reserved in the Act of Union, which they 
could not have done had a claimant been able to 
make good his title to any of the Barrymore 
honours. This so far as concerns this title. But 
Lady Caroline assumed the title of Baroness de 
Barry — without reference to the peers, on the 
decease of her brother Henry. 

So terminates this singular record of the last 
in direct descent, of this ancient Norman-Milesian 
House, which its last descendants did their utmost 
to sully and debase, apart from extravagances. 
No inhabitant of these isles wishes to see the 
manners of the latter end of the last and the first 
j three decades of the present century enacted 
again. Though, excepting their hard drinking 
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and gambling habits, I doubt if there was not a 
more chivalrous bearing and manly demeanour in 
the *^ Bucks " and ^' Macaronies " of those times, 
which is made more conspicuous by its absence, in 
their successors of the present day. 
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Rochiiigham, by Highflyer , out of Purity. As a three year 
old, won a sweepstake of 50 guineas each, 3 subscribers, at 
Nottingham, and was then the property of Mr. Weatworth. 

A match of 500 guineas at Newmarket, £.C. At the same 
meeting, the Jockey Club plate, beating 5 other competitors. 
He beat the Prince of Wales's famous horse, Hardtoieke^ 9 st. 
each, for 300 guineas ; after which match he became the 
property of the Prince for 2000 guineas — ^a transaction that is 
said to have caused Mr. Wentworth's death, by chagrin ! 

In the colours of H.R.H. he beat Clay Hall Mask for 500 
guineas, B.C., giving his opponent 5 lb. 

In 1786 he won a £50 plate, Newmarket, beating Delphini, 
Oenge, and Clay Hall Mask; also won a 50 guinea each 
subscription race, 6 subscribers, at Ascot. 

Rockivgham now came into Mr. Bullock's possession, and 
won for him : The King's Plate, Lichtield ; a 70 guinea 
handicap at Newmarket ; another of 60 guineas, beating four 
competitors ; one of 70 guineas, beating the well-known 
Drone and others. 

In 1787 Rockingham won 525 guineas ; the great Sub- 
scription of 50 guineas each, beating Fox, Delphini, Marplot, 
Drone, Pilot, and Oheron ; also received forfeit from Mr. 
0*Kelly's Dungannon and six others ; a £50 handicap. 
Two King's plates; and the renewed 140 guinea subscription 
handicap ; together with a 60 and a 70 guinea handicap, all at 
Newmarket ; also, the King's plates at Guildford, Win- 
chester, Nottingham, and iTork, with the Town plate of the 
last. 
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Newhabket. 

March 12th, 1788. 

A sweepstake liandicap of 100 guineas each. Eowley 
mile. 



Lord Barrymore's Elm, hy Tlmio, 8 at. 7 lb. . 1 

Lord Ciormont'fl Oupjvy, 3 st. 4 lb. . . . 2 
Lord G. H. Cavendish's Ojiorto, 8 at. . .3 

Match. 
Lord Bairymoia'a br. colt Hamlet, by Denmark, bent Mr. 
Barton's bro. coh Cantab (8 st, eacli), brother to Schoolboy. 
Two year old course, for 50 guineas. 8 to 2 on Cantab. 

Match. 
Lonl Bartymore's Alarm, by Tandem, bent Mr. Charles 
Jaiuee Fox's Mii» Tc/mbtii/. Abingdon mile, 50 guineas, 6 to 
4 on Alarm. 

Match. 

March 1-lth. 

Iioid BwRymon^ Jorieo, by i^ftiA^poi jinmiam, ban iMvi, 

OeatxsaVavAiHoeiitt'bj Darinumt.'l it. 7 lb. each, fintUiud 

<d Bbwley mile, for 50 gtiiaeML 7 to 4 oa Hoekt, 



APPENDIX C. 

Nbuabsst. 

Match. 

April 7th, 1788. 

Lord fiarrymore'a Yarieo, by Eelipae, beat Lord Clermont's 

Hixks, 7 at. 4 lb. each, acroea the flat, for 50 guineas. 2 to 1 

on Hocks. 



Lord Barrymore'a Elm, by Ilmio, 8 et. 3 lb., beat Mr. 
"Vernon's Birch, 6 at. 13 lb., Rowley mile, for 100 guineas. 
3 to i and 5 to 2 on Elm. 

April 8th, 1788. 
The King's plate of 100 guineas. 6 year old, 12 st. B.C. 
Lord BaiTymore'a Boekingkam, by Eiffhfti/er. W.O. 

Match. 
T.otd Barr y ni BTp'n Alarm, by Tanion, bwA' Mi. Bwrtrari'o toH 
by Pothnaiter, 7 at, 11 lb., for 25 guineas. 6 to 4 on Alarm, 
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APPENDIX D. 

Newmarket. 

April 24th, 1788. 

The Jockey Club plate. B.C. Won by Lord Barrymore's 
Rockingham^ 8 st. 7 lb. 5 and 6 to 1 on. 

Match. 
AprU 25th, 1788. 

Lord Barrymore*8 Chey Pumpkin beat Lord Clermont's 
Woodcoeky across the flat, for 25 guineas. 



APPENDIX E. 

Newmarket. 

Match. 

Lord Barrymore's Jerico, by PJiilippo^s Arabian^ 7 st. 10 lb., 
beat Mr. Charles James Fox's colt by Imperator^ 7 st. 13 lb., 
the first half of Rowley mile, for 200 guineas. 

Match. 

Lord Barrymore's bro. horse Elm, 8 st. 2 lb., beat Lord 
Grosvenor's Mentor, 8 st.^ across the fiat, for 200 guineas. 
2 to 1 on Elm. 

Match. 

Lord Barrymore*8 Nimble, by Florizel, 8 st., beat Lord 
Clermont's Collector, 8 st. 10 lb., across the flat, for 200 
guineas. 7 to 4 and 2 to 1 on Collector, 

Match. 

Lord Barry more*8 Alarm, by Tandem, 8 st., beat the Duke 
of Bolton's colt by Pulpe, 8 st. 3 lb., across the flat, for 100 
guineas. 2 to 1 on the colt by PulpL 




APPENDIX F. 



^HHi Jul7 aist, 1788. 

Uw Htyerijr'a plat« of lOO guinea* for four yean otd, two 
miJo ' tiesta, won by Lord fidfiTmore's NimliU, 4 to 
1 on. 

A £60 [4ate, wm 1^ Lord BanTmoro's gnj hoise Cr^ 
Prnn^dn, I7 AntpUi, 6 jeora, 8 rt. 8 lb. 

Imrn. 
MatA. 

Jtdf 33id, 1788. 

Loid Banymote's bro. nun CbbnnMfia, ridden bjr liis loid- 

ship^ beat Sit John Loda's bio. man Avgutta, ridden bj Sir 

John, II St 7 IK each, 4 miles, for 100 goiiieas. 2 and 3 to 

I on Augusta. 



APPENDIX G. 

Newmabkbt. 
Match. 

Monday, September 29th, 1788. 

Lonl Earryniore's grey filly Tipsey, sister to Countryman, 

7 et. 10 lb., beat Cliarlen James Foi'b colt by Boudron out of 

Hip, 8 St. 2 lb. Two year old course, 200 guineas. 5 to 2 on 

Mr. Fox's colt. 

Match. 
Tuesday, September 30th. 
Lord Barrymore'a Nimble, by Florixel, 8 st 6 lb,, beat Lord 
Clermont's Bullfinch, 7 st. 9 lb., across the flat, for 300 guineas, 
6 to 4 on NimhU. 
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APPENDIX H. 

Kbwmabkbt, 

October 14th, 1788. 

Match. 

Lord Barrymore's B. C. Sir Christopher^ by Evergreen^ beat 
Mr. C. J. Fox's b. c. by Boudrow out of Hip, Two year old 
course. 200 guineas. 5 to 2 on Sir Christopher, 

October 16 th. 

Match. 

Lord Barrymore's Orey Pumpkin^ by Puuipkin, 7 st. 10 lb., 
beat the Duke of Queensberry's horse Mulberry , 7 st. 8 lb., 
D.C. 500 guineas. 6 and 7 to 4 on Mulberry, 

October 18th. 

Match. 

Lord Barrymore's bro. colt Feenow, by Tandem, beat Lord 
Clermont's bro. horse Oeorgey 8 st 10 lb. Two year old course. 
60 guineas. 7 to 4 and 2 to 1 on Feenow. 



APPENDIX I. 

Newmarket, 

Houghton Mebtino, 

October 28th, 1788. 

Match. 

Lord Barrymore's bro. colt Jerico, by Philippo*8 Arabian^ 
8 St. 2 lb., heat Mr. Dymoke's bro. filly Tiffany, by SoUtrum, 
7 st. 11 lb. Two year old course, for 100 guineas. 5 to 2 on 
Jerico. 

October 29th« 

Match. 

Lord Barrymore's grey filly Tipsey, by Bordeaux, ridden by 
owner, beat Mr. Vernon's grey colt by Pantaloon^ ridden by 
Mr. Davis, 11 st. 13 lb. each. Two year old course. Twenty 
guineas. Even betting. 

9 





Appendix. 


■ October 30tli. 

^H Handicap plate of d£50 for two and three year olda. Two 

^^B year old eourse. Won by 
■E^ laid. Barrymore'8 b. c. Ventilator, 6 st, 9 lb. ^^M 
^^ 12 others ran. Betting against the winner, 2 to 1. ^^H 

October 3Ut. ^^| 
Open handicap, for £50, across flat, won by 
^' Lord Barrj'more's NimMe, 8 bL 4 lb., beating 9 others. 
^^H 3 to 1 against wiuner at starting. 

^^k October Slat, 

^H Match. 
^^K Lord Barrymore'a bro. colt Ventilaloi; 8 at., beat Mr. 
^M Bullock'a Pretender. 8 at. 4 lb. Two year old conrea. 50 
^H guineas. 6 to 4 on Pretender. 

^^V November 3nl. 
^^1 Hatch. 



Ltod Bommote*! Jtrieo bett iCr. Paaton's 8erab, 8 at, 3 lb. 
Two year dd oonMe. 3 to 1 oa Sorvb. 

November 10th. 

Mat«h. 

Lord Banymore'a yenfilator, 8 at. 2 lb., beat Ur. Dutton'a 

Tinker, 7 et. 4 lb. Two year old coarse, for 25 guiaeafu 6 to 4 

on VentHaloT. 



APPENDIX J. 

Kewuabkbt, 
SEootn> Spring Mbbtihq, 1789. 
Mateh. 
Lord Barrymore's Jerko beat Mr. Charles James Fox's colt 
Bragadocio, 8 at. each, across the flat. 300 guineae. 

May. 

Loid Barrymore'a colt Skiff ran a dead heat with Sir ChuiM 
Banbuy'B horse Skeu^iaU, 7 at. 2 to 1 on BkaebaU. 
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ASOOT, 

Saturday, June 20th, 1789. 

A cup value sixty guineas, with a subscription of fifty 
guineas each, h.f. Weight 11 st., mares allowed 2 lb., two 
mile heats, to be ridden by owners, 6 subs. Three ran, who 
finished : — 

Comte de Melfort's gr. gelding Magog. . 1 
Lord Barrymore's ch. gelding Tongs^ by 

Florizd 2 

The Honourable Henry Barr3r's bro. mare 
Corunna 3 

Awarded to Lord Barrymore, who claimed the race on the 
grounds that the Comte had crossed him. 

Match. 

Lord Barrymore's Highlander, 7 st. 7 lb., beat H.RH. the 
Prince of Wales' horse Thorn, 8 st. 7 lb., both 6 years old, 
across the flat. 300 guineas. 3 to 1 on Highlander. 

Kewmabkbt, 

October MsETiNe^ 1789. 

31st. 

Match. 

Lord Barrymore's To89, by Daniel, 5 years, 8 st. 7 Ib.^ beat 
the Duke of Queensberrjr^s Burgundy, 2 years old, 4 st. 7 lb. 
Two year old course. 5 to 2 on Burgundy. 



APPENDIX K. 

Newmarket, 

Second Sprihq Meeting, 

May 3rd, 1790. 

Match. 
Lord Barrymore's Pellegrini, 7 st. 13 lb ., beat the Duke of 
Bedford's Cardoek, 8 st. 7 lb., b. c. 30 guineas. 7 to 4 
on Pellegrini. 

May 6th. 

Match. 

Lord Barrymore's Highlander, by Bordeaux, 8 st. 7 lb., beat 
the Duke of Bedford's Cardock, 8 st. 2 lb., b. c. 300 guineas. 

3 2 



Loid BniTiiicxe't Ton, bj Damui^ 6 jmn, bwi HJBLH. Hie 
Prince of Wftles' Lomua, 3 jeus, 6 si. 3 Ib.^ OT«r the Kew 
mDe. 100 gumeu. 

Jolj. 

Match. 

Loid Bftnymore't Tom bemt Mr. C J. Fox's Seagull, 8 st 
7 Ih. each, acroflB the flat. 500 gmneaflL 11 to 8 cm SeagmlL 

July 17th. 
Match. 

Lord Banymore's Tom beat Mr. C. J. Fors SeaguU, who 
conceded 4 lb. to Tom. Beacon course. 13 to 8 on Toes. 

Lord Barrymore's Highlander^ ridden by owner, 11 si., beat 
Sir W. Aston's Butterfly, 6 si. 10 lb. Two year old course. 50 
guineas. 3 to 1 on Highlander. 

Newxarkst, 

FiBST OOTOBKB MeBTINO, 

October 8th, 1790. 
Match. 

Lord Barr}'more*8 PaUafox, 7 at. 10 lb., beat Lord Derby's 
Bob, 9 St. 13 lb., R. M. 200 guineas. 6 and 7 to 4 on Bob. 

Match. 

Lord Barrymore's Chanticleer, 3 years old, beat H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales' Serpent, 8 st. each, a.f. 100 guineas. 6 to 
4 on Clianticleer, 

Second October Meeting, 
October 19th, 1790. 

Handicap, value J260 ; 4 years, 7 st. 4 lb. ; 5 years, 8 st. ; 
6 years, 8 st. 4 lb. ; aged, 8 st. 6 lb. Ditch in. Won by Lord 
Barrymore's Seagull, by Woodpecker, 4 years. 5 to 1 against 
Seagull, 

On the 23rd, at this meeting, Lord Barrymore's SkeiohaU, 
Seagull, and Chanticleer put in an appearance. The first had 
a race awarded. The others received forfeit. 
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APPENDIX L. 

Newmabkbt, 
HouQHTON Meeting, 

November 2n(i, 1790. 

Match. 

Lord Barrymore's Ventilatory ridden by owner, list, lib., 
beat Mr. Stone's PdllafoXf ridden bj owner, lOst. 121b. B.C. — 
100 guineas. 

November 5th. 

Match. 

Lord Barrymore's Seagull^ Sst. 71b., beat Sir H. Feather- 
stone's Montezuma. 300 guineas. 3 to 1 on Seagull, 

Match. 

Lord Barrymore's Highlander^ Sst. 51b., beat Mr. Aston's 
MarciOf Tst. 121b., a.f. 100 guineas. 5 to 4 on Righlan der. 

Nvember 8th. 

Match.' 

Lord Barrymore's horse Pellegrini^ 6 years, beat Mr. Charles 
James Fox's Cormorant, 6st. 12 lb., a.f. 200 guineas. 



APPENDIX M. 

Newmabkbt, 

Craven Meeting, 

• AprU 25th, 1791. 

Match. 
Lord Barrymore's Pellegrini, by Motoick Ball, 8st. 111b., 
beat Sir Wm. Aston's Marda, 8st., a.f. 200 guineas. 5 and 
6 to 4 on Pellegrini. 

Lord Barrymore's Chanticleer receives 500 guineas forfeit 
from the Duke of Bedford's Thunderbolt. 

April 26th. 

A sweepstake of 200 guineas each, 5 subs., B.C., weight 
for age, won by Lord Barrymore's Seiagully Sat 2 to 1 on 
CorUmder, who ran second ; 2 to 1 against Seagull, 



1 



April S7th. 
Uateh. 

Lord BMTymore's Ckanticker, 3 yeare, bat Sir Wm. Alton's 
Mareia, 4 yean, Sei. each, a.f. 300 gQiiiea& 7 to 3 on 
OhaiUidBtr. 

Hewhasut, 
July, 1791. 
The BAOond year of the Grosvenor Stakes of 50 guineM 
each ; the two middle mQee of tho B.C., won by Lord 
Barrymore's Ohanlieleer. 7 sube. 

Jnly 16th. 
Handicap plate, won by Lord Barrymore'a Treecreeper, hj 
Woodjteeitr, Sat. 71b, 5 to 2 againat Treecreeper. 



AFFEiron: n. 

Bbiobtoh, 

Angost 3id, 1791. 

A 501. lumdickp, weight for age, Ac, won by Lord Barry- 

mote'a b. c. HaHiert, by Javdin, 8 at. 5 lb., beating Lord 

Xgremont's Haetor and Lord Grosrenor'a Flea, 6 to 4 on 

Hatbert. 

Lxwxs, 
August 4th, 1791. 
A sweepstake of 10 guineas each for 3 jeara old. Colta 
8 at. 2 lb., fillies 8 st, the laat mile and a half of the coarse, 
10 subs., won by Loid Barrymore's b. c. Halbert, by Javelin, 
8 St. 2 lb., boating E.B.E. the Duke of Toik's Laurittm. 
3 to 1 on HaUert. 

A sweepstake of 35 guineas each, for 4 years old, 4 miles, 6 
sabs., won by Lord Barrymore's Pallafox, beating Mi. Wyud- 
bam's Dare Devil 6 to 4 on Pallafox. 

BlDFORD, 

September 12tb, 1791. 
A pTiTBe of 501. given \rj l&e l>Qke t^ Sedfoid, iat 3 year 
olds, colta 8 et., fillies 7^1. 121b., won by Lord Banymore'a 
b. c BalbeTt, 
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APPENDIX 0. 

Newmarket, 
First October MebtinQ; 1791. 

A sweepstake of 50 guineas each^ D.I., to be ridden by 
owners, won by 

Lord Barrymore's Ventilator^ 11 st. 7 lb. . 1 
Sir John Lade's Helmet .... 2 
Mr. Pigot's Tranquility .... 3 

6 to 4 on Ventilator, 

October 5tL 

The Town Plate of 50^, for 3 years old, to carry 8 st. 7 lb., 
D.L, won by 

Lord Banymore's Halbert ... 1 
Duke of Bedford's, b. g. Bolton . 2 

Lord Grosvenor's Oumcistus ... 8 

Bettiug, 7 to 2 on Halbert, 

October 6th. 

Match. 

Lord Barrymore's filly by Jupiter out of a dam by Mam- 
brinOf 7 st. 13 lb., beat Mr. Galway's b. c. by Pot-S-os out of 
Lathom's Swap, mare, 7 st. 2 lb. Two years old, both. 
Abingdon mile, for 50 guineas. Even betting. 

October 7th. 

Match. 

Lord Barrymore's Chanticleer, 4 years old, beat H.RH. 
the Prince of Wales' Don Quixote^ aged, 8 st. each. 200 
guineas, a.f. 6 to 4 on Chanticleer, 



APPENDIX P. 

Newmarket, 

Sboond October Meetinq, 1791. 

17th. 

Match. 

Lord Barrymore's Halherty 7 st., beat Sir Wm. Aston's 
Marcia, 5 year old. Ab. mile. 200 guineas. Even betting. 



MateK Lord Barrymore'a Mosei, by Biaarlo, 8 st. 6 Ib^ 
beat Sir Wra. Aaton's Pandolpho, 8 at., firet half of Eowley 
mile. 200 guineas. Betting 6 to 4 un Pandolpho. 



Two year old race for .£50, old course, oolta 8 st. 3 lb., 
filliea 8 at., won by 

Lord Banymore's TrMereeper, who beat 11 otjiers. 5 to 1 
on the wiimer, 

20th. 

Match. Lord Barr3'inore'B Ventilator, hj Imperator, 11 st. 
7 lb., ridden by owner, beat Mr. Pigot's Orty Pumpkin, 
11 St., ridden by owner, D.I. 50 guineas. 10 to 1 on 
Ventilator. 



Match. Lord Barrjmore's Pallq/ae, by Crcs>, beat Mr, 
0. J. Fox'i Onmr, 8 at. ewh, It.lI.SOO gntoau, S to 1 on 
Pail^fia. 



APPENDIX Q. 



XSWIUBEXT, 
Gbatbf MSBTtNat 
AprU 14th, 1792. 

Match. Lord Barrymore'e Pellegrini beat Lord Clennont's 
Bul^Tieh. 8 at. 1 lb. each, Ab. mile. 50 guineaa. 7 to 4 and 
3 to 1 on BuUJlnch. 

A sweepBtake of 200 guineaa each, 6 subs., for fillies rising 
3 years, 8 at. 7 Ibe., acroes the flat, won by 

Lord BarrytDOre'R br. f. by Jupiter , . 1 
Duke of York'a filly by Higher . . 2 
Dake of Bedford's filly, sister to Maid of 

aa Work 3 

G to 4 ag^Bt the winner. 
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Lord Barrymore's PaUafox, bj Crapj 4 yearsi 8 st., beat 
H.RH. the Dake of York's b. c. by Highflyer, 3 years, 7 st. 
10 lb., D.I. 100 guineas. 2 to 1 on Pallafox, 

n£wharket, 

First Sfbino Meetinq, 

April 23rd, 1792. 

Lord Barrymore's Chanticleer, 4 years, 8 st. 9 lb., received 
100 guineas forfeit from Lord Foley's Vermin, 3 years, 7 st. 
101b. 

AprU 2.4th. 

The second class of the Filly Stakes, 100 guineas each, h.f., 
6 subs., won by 

Lord Barrymore's Treeereeper ... 1 
Lord Clermont's Trumpetta ... 2 
6 to 4 on Trumpetta. 

On the Saturday following, this match was run : — 
Lord Barrymore's Pallv^oxy by Crop, 4 years, 8 st. 5 lb., 
beat Sir Wm. Aston's Mopsey, 3 years, 7 st 7 lb., B.M. 100 
guineas. 2 to 1 on Paila/ox. 

Second Spring Meeting, 

May 8th. 

The main of the Filly Stakes of 100 guineas each, 8 st. each, 
won by 

Lord Barrymore's filly, Treeereeper, by 

Woodpecker .... .1 

H.RH. the Prince of Wales' Cinderella . 2 
H.B.H. the Prince of Wales' Mademoiselle 3 
Evens on the winner. 

May 1 3th. 

Match. Lord Barrymore's Chanticleer beat Lord Grosvenor's 
Asparagus, 8 st. each, B.C» 500 guineas. 2 to 1 on Asparagus. 
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bis tailor. Ill ; appears ut Edwia'i 1 
benefit, 112 ; wiua EUnl. from tbo I 
Sake of Bedford, 114) raot 
Blading, 115; birthday rejuicinga, I 
Ilia, 1790, llGi purpose* oonUft- I 
ing the City of Oiford, IIS ; gins I 
a dinnor at Koading, 116; •«• 1 
uoont of his late seat at OMtlaf 
Lyons, 119; estalaa in Co. Co^ | 
bis, I;iO; and the 'HonibnK'OltiK ■ 
123; Tiaita -Jacob's Well,' ISt; 
a letter of, to Bannial«r, ISS; 
hia proc r a >ti nation, 13S i «ln« 
matches ngainat the Priioa of I 
Wales' borsDs, 133 ; winotug (no. I 
ing) record for 1790. 13Si bow b* I 
erent nally made turf ' lusaM, 139i I 
lioth bis tbeatTM in '■ fnll wcffk,** I 
ISSli giiea op patrontgo of lu I 
ring, I4E i patrDduios nrloknt, I4f 1 1 
and "Three" sriK 113; and a I 
fencing lesion, 113; porohaaM I 
more rocehoraet, 144 ; aof 
Oomt«U0 da Barry, 147 i aoM 
by, I67| prudaoDB the lauitomina 1 



I 



itheard,' 158 j eoteri HoaM of 
imone, 161 ; his profosioii, 161 ; 
B • M&cii,rinu ' stakai, 1791, 163 ; 
depiotfld in a print, 162; and 
H.E.H., 163 i amittBn by CupiJ. 
163; prodaooB • ComlaiU Couple' 
ftl Wnr^ave, 164 1 Mrn. Ooodall 
in, 16t: oontesta Reading, 163; 
joins "Two o'olook" Clnb,167i 
hii BBrTants. 168 : well aerred by, 
ICSi DonaiBO'FI;cn,on8(if,llHI; 
ft new oKTriBge bnilt for, 170 ; bis 
finftBCes disordered, 171; piir- 
obaaes Sir John Lftde'a gretys, 
m ; jokes by, at PaTJlion, 177 j 
lampooned by Gilray, 179 ; and a 
oricltet outcb, 180 I dimiaisboH his 
Btnd, 180; and Mr. Donadiea, 181 ; 
Ihrubea hiio, 18^; aerenades Mrs. 
Fitiberbert. 185; hia ill took: at 
oaids, 187; plajs a matcli at, 
with H.R.U. the Dnke of Tork, 
188 : racing engagemeuta of, 189 ; 
and lbs -Eieape" affair, 189-190; 
engraving of, in ' Attic ' miBeel- 
laay, 193; treatator the BrighLon 
Theatre, 106; aned by Ur. Dona- 
diea, 197; verdict, 198; as ' Bol- 
Aertt,' imi; law troubtea begin. 
l'J9i remarkson, by Lord EsDjon, 
200 1 and hia 'table beer,' 201; 
homorona effasion, 203; wins a 
iDRtob at Newmarket, 203; man- 
Bion lOld, bis, 203; hia racing en- 
gagemeuCa for 1792, 203; arrangea 
• orloket match for 1000 gnineaa, 
S03j a batting cnvp by. 301; 
makeab runaway match, 204; bia 
Wargrave theatre seUed, 211 ; 
aeeka delight in " Frse Debate," 
212; accepta oommivBion in Berk- 
ahire Militia, 212 ; his opinion of 
Warren Uaatinga, 213; favaarite 
works of, 214; Criokat, and, at 
kWhststb, 215; Theatre, hia, sold. 
i^lG; aCad sold, 216; dialiandH his 

s olnb. 217; apenki i 
■•Free Debate." 317; diapositioa, 






for 
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peraonal estate of. 229 ; si Cujni, 
2;)8; hia effeota sold, 247- 

Barry, William, of Lister, 219. 

Barrymore, the Earls oft Barry, 
J amea, 4th Earl, arrested, 3; bronght 
before Pri»yCDnnoil,l;diBoharged, 
4; aingolar statement by, 4 



of Hi 



I Earl of. : 



; Com 



, - - , doBoent of 
dignities of the earUum of, 219. 
Bedford, the Unke of. and Lord 
Barrymore. 114. 

Militia, tlio, and liord 



Borrymoi 

'Bet. ( ■ 



,212. 
< Silent,' the phra. 



B of, 

'Big Ben," pngilist, an alias of 
Brain'a,5S: his enooontera with 
Johnaon, 71, HI; with Hooper. 
111. "^ ■ 

• Blaok Dick," tbp nobritjiiet of a 
' monetary imrge ' of Lord Barrr- 
niore'i. 13. ' 

Blaokstooe, Mr,, an amatear aotor, 
06 ; writes an opilogae, (til. 

" Dlaeheard.," a paotooiiuie prodnced 
at Wargravo, 158. 

Bolton, the Duchess of. and Lord 
Barrymore, 19. 

Baw Street Coffee Honae, frequentod 
by Lord Barrymore, llO. 

Bcontford, George the Second, and 
■love' for, 170. 

Brighton, assembly at, 62; Lord 
Barrymore and Mr. Fox, Junr., al, 
100 ; Lord Barrymore'e residence 
Ibere, 102 ; an ' nndertaking ' esca- 
pade at, 103; pedestiianistn at, 107; 
xaoea at. 1790, 108 ; a footrace at, 
ran by Lord Barrymore. 172; wit- 
aeFsed by the Prince of Walea, 
172. A French officer insulted at, 
by AognalaaBarry, 17Siabatober 
thrashed at, by Lord Barrymore, 



174 1 



'Old 



torma the ' BatclumaUai 
Doiety, 320 ; cooks a suppe. . 
U ; departs with hia regiment 
ir Bye, 223 1 escorts aome French 
•iwners, 323; halts at Folke- 
Pt«De, 223; death of, 224; burial 
f. at Wargmvo, 325; lines on 
oreer of, 326; his aSkira, 227 ; 



of Walea at, 175; the 
comedian 'Foote' at. 178; the 
Donwlien affair at, 179; cricket 
matPh hyLord Barrymore at, 17i(( 
the "I'ieniiu"aflkir. 101 ; a seren- 
ade al, by Lord Barrymuro, 183; 
doel at, by Henry, 8th Lord 
Barrymore, 233. 

Ballook. Mr., ruaa a rooe with Lord 
Barrymore, 107; aptlytianDd,143. 

Btinbnry, Sir Cbarles, 61. 

Uurroch-Muhra, the, S. 



Castle Ltons, description of Lord 
Barrymore's geat nt, 119 i eBtate 
of, sold, 248. 

Caitrioa, la Dno de, befriecda the last 
Earl of Barcjniore, 348. 

CMfney, 'Sam,' jookej, tlie, 134; 
and Prinoa of Wales, 134 ; rerola- 
tioni by, 136 ; and the TrauelUr- 
HighlandtT matoh, 137-138; &Dd 
the 'Escujio' affiiir, 191; aneodote 
of, 193; offidaiit rs game, 191 i 
granted ao BDnnity by PriocB of 
Wales, 192. 

Childrm of Thespis, the, a work by 
> Paaqnm,' 165. 

Christie, Mr., anctioneer, 216; selU 
Theatre, Wnrifravo, 216. 

Olarenoe, H.R.H. the Duke of, B.iid 
the 'ring,' 28; attends Ednrin'a 
benefit, 113. 

Clarke, Sir James Alored, myUiSed 
bj Henry, Lord Barrymore, 235. 

Clermoiit, Lord, 37 i hi« nuttcbes 



the 



87; 



mbers, 87 i the 'Bine Bottle,' 
IS] 1 the ' Hambaga,' 121 1 the 
'Two-o'-Clock,' 167; Conrivial, 
soine. 194-195. 

Cox, Hr.,ereoU theatre atWargtaTe 
for Lord Barrjinore, 12. 

Graven, Earl, and Berkshire Uilitia, 
S23. 

Cambeiland, theDoke of, hiB death. 



Day, Mr., author of Sandford and 
Jf'^rDH, 335. 

Dan hi ^y, chef, 11". 

* DeiaiB are Dangeroni,* applied to 
Lord Borrymute, 13S. 

Dnlphini, Cfaarisi, the ' PirrM,' 88 ; 
engaf^ed by Lord Barrymure, 8S ; 
Ule narrated by, 88-90,- and the 
Prinoe of Wales, 216 1 and Jobn 
Komble,329; Madame, 67. 

DunadioD, Hr., fracas batweeo, and 
Lard Barryiiiore, 181 ; thrsabed by 
Lord BarrymoreaDd'Hooper,' 198. 

Dromana, the wat of, 7. 



FALnAHD, 

Gardens, E 

fight, 106. 
Paulder, Robert, bookseller, 240. 
Fitzgerald, Thomas. Esq., writos and 

speaks a prologne for Lord Barrv- 

more. 104. 
FitEherbert, Mrs., her residencw, 36. 
' Finish,' The, at Covent Qudm.l&J. 
Flynn, Deanis 0'. a footman to I*nl 

flarrymore, 169 ; anecdota of. Ifi9. 
Foote, the oomedian, at Brifcbtoin. 

178. 



Foi 



Charles James, and Lrfird 
Barryroore, ST, G[ ; and Sir JokB. 
Lade, 93 ; profane jest by, 9tA 
plays at eards with Lord Ban 



, J88. Mr., Jni:..__, 

lessee of Brighton TbeatT«. 1009 
aasaolted, lOOj goes to W»rgrftfl 
to Dogotiate sale of Bright* 
Theatre, 196; Msaoltvd tli«r« fa 
Edwin, 197. 



George IL, King, and BrentfonL 

170. 
111., King, and Lord BurymoraL J 

Df Wales) H3.tt 



GoodalT, Mra., the ftotrcsa, 67 1 at 

WntgrevB, 164, 
QTeriUe, Mt. Falkp, hia non- 

oIialftDos at luif loalei, LIO. 
□nlUmore, the TisoonDl; of, 
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OoL., 73 i 






^ 
^ 



■Uninbag' Club. 131. 
HftrringtoD, the GouDt«H at, h«r 
leitl foe the joang BaTr;*, 9; 
■enda her grand ion. Riohanl 
Borrf, to Eton, 8; hia poaket 
mone^, 8 ; death ot. 8. 

Hooper. puRiliat, alias "The Tin- 
ram," "Bully," 6li.i7i nt W»r- 
gmve, 66; eo gaged b; Lord 
Bnrrymore, 56 1 pat ■□ 'Hoi; 
Ordera,' 66 ; at 7anihall, 59 ; en- 
oooDtera a ' bargee,' 85 ; v. 
'WaCBOQ,' 34; I'. 'Tom Tight," 
106 i t'. ' Big-Ben.' 114i tbraabeB 
Mr. Donadiea, 182 ; aUo adraper, 
1B3 1 daathof.SSI. 

Howard, pngiliat, aliat 'Tom 
Tight,' hi» Bnoonnlar with 
Hooper, lOti. 

!>>wuth, Humphrey, ALP., hia 
daellrith Henry, Lurd Bar r; more, 
S33. 

Enmphiiea v. Msndon, 28. 

:, Cbarlea, Tooaliat, l'><i ; and 
the ' Sumbng ' Cinb, 122.123. 
' Inno»BtioQ,' a paroil; by ' Pas- 
qaiD,' lis. 

■ J(RU,' Sir John, aobriqnet gtren 

Sir John Lads, sa. 
• Joe ' the OoDJnrer and the Barryg, 

as i at Wargrava, 1£D. 
Johnaon, pugUiat, 56 ; o. ' Big-Beo,' 

71-72. 

KlHBLB, John, and Delpbini, 229. 
EonyuD, Lord, jndgo, hia aarosim 

on Lord Bnrrymorp, 19B-:i00i on 

nmatear thcatiioBia, 200. 

Lad(, Sir John, But,, aelU Lord 
Barrfinore aome raaehoraaa, 23 ; 
ridaa agaiaat Lord Barrymore, il6i 
aooonnc or, 13; Dr. Johcaon'g 
Opinion ol. 42; reraes on. 13-50 1 
niDRiage of. tiO ; hia itahlo pro- 
peQiiltiea, SI : na inritation prea 
by, 01 i aod Ohulna Jamoa Fox, 



9^ ; aella hia team ot greja, 174 ; 
and Mia; Oontding, 20,> ; ' VThiM- 
waahed,' 2Jl; death of, 251. 

Lade, Lndy, aooonnt of, GO ; her 
drtring akill, 61 ; oballengea a 
sister ■ whip.' 61 ; and the FrinOO 
of Walea, fi2 ; not recognized by 
nobility, 62 ; her penchant for bad 
language, 204 ; death of, 350, 

Lake, Mr,, H.B.H, George, Prinoe 
of Walea, racing faototnoi, 131, 
etc, ; and the Esrapt aSair, 189. 

Lewea, noea at, 17W), 103. 

Le Brno, prompter, 67. 

' Lei iroit MagoU,' the print termed, 
179. 

' Like Maater, like Man,' k la Lord 
Barrymore, 169. 

Lord'a, Grioket match at, 203. 

Mascb, the E^l of, and Ragles, hts 

turf career, 39 1 compared to Lard 

Barry more. 97. 
Melfort. le Comte de. marriea Lady 

Caroline Barry, 23; a match 

ridden in by, 37 ; at Atoot. 5L 
Milea, William, alias 'Smoaker,' and 

H,R.H, George, Prinoe of Wales. 

175 ; anecdote, 176. 
Manden, J, S., actor, 66 ; at War- 

graTe, 198. 



"Old Q,," aobriqaet applied to the 
Dake of Qaeenaberry, 33, 

O'Lehana, oaatle of thu. 119, 

' FAsquiN, Anthony.' a nam de 
plnme ot J. W. Willinma, LL.U., 
is i hia careleaa appeurance, 61- 
66 ; hia tmiti, 79 ; aid* in waggery, 
81; pcema by. 130; writea 
parody on ' Dtitittd Viiioft,' 
148; other works by, 155; en- 
graring of, E17 ; r. FaoJder, far 
libel, 840; hia mataTolent tpirft, 
241; flisato Kew Tork, £13; bit 
oaroer there, 243 ; and Dr. 
Woloot, 213; B« art eriCio, 216; 
deMh ot. 247. 

Pienna, la Daoheaio de la, and the 
Bartjt, 183. 
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Index. 



Pownev, Lientenant-Oolonel, 212. 
*< Profligate," a sobriquet, 23. 

QuBENSBBBBT, the Duke of, his turf 
prestige, 88; and Lord Barry- 
more, 88, 51, 203. 

Bbadino, Jnstioe Chase, of, 53 ; 
Theatre, 49 ; raoes at, 115 ; dinner 
given at, by Lord Barrymore, 
119 ; election at, 165 ; society for 
* Free Debate ' at, 217. 

Bichards, Miss, actress, 67 ; en- 
gaged by Lord Barry more, 169; 
marries Edwin, Jnnior,il86. 

Biohmond Theatre, 112; Edwin's 
benefit at, 112. 

Satile Bow, W., Lord Barrymore's 
theatre there, 104. 

Stone, * Tonng,' or Farmer, and 
Lord Barrymore, 75 ; his simple- 
ness, 75 ; his ourioas wish, 76; his 
tenant, 202 ; lines on, 202. 

Tableton, Colonel, 73. 

Taylor, Captain Josias, relieved by 

Lord Barrymore, 51; Captain, an 

amateur actor, 66 ; John, Editor of 

the • Sun/ 243. 
Theatrical properties humorously 

described, 211. 
Thrale, Mrs., 41 ; Mr., 44. 
Thurlow, Lord Chancellor, and 

George, Prince of Wales, 177- 

178. 
Tickell, Reverend John, Wargrave, 

tutor to Lord Barrymore, 7, 23, 54. 

Vauxeall Gardens, fetes at, 58, 
204. 

Vernon, * Old * Dick, owner of race- 
horses, 22 ; his turf career, 144 ; 






his remarks on the Prince of 
Wales, 190. 

Ward, pugilist, 66; the brothers 
Ward, 56. 

Wargrave, * Qeorge HoUl* 56 ; de- 
scription of village of, 16; Stag- 
hnnt at, 26; Theatre at, 47-48; 
pugilism at, 56 ; Lord Barrymore's 
cottage at, 62 ; plays prodnoed by 
Lord Barrymore at, 67 ; a strange 
procession at, 77 ; the < mock ' 
coart of justice held at, 80; 
Waggery at, 81 ; hunting at, 92 ; 

* Birthday rejoicings at, 115 ; 
'Guy's,* 129; accident at, 129; 
'Joe' at, 129; a pantomime at, 
158 ; scoured by foz-hounds, 193 ; 
a hal masque at, 207 ; cricket at, 
211 ; sale of Lord Barrymore's 
theatre at, 216 ; burial of Lord 
Barrymore at, 225 ; sale of Lord 
Barrymore's efiects at, 247. 

Wathen, Captain, an amateur actor, 
66 ; and Lord Barrymore together 
in a print, 162 ; purchases lease of 
Hichmond Theatre, 169 ; allusion 
to, 212. 

Williams, J. W., LL,!)., his parts 
and gifts, 79 ; alias ' Anthony 
Pasquin ' (q . v.), 240. 

Wokingham, the " Rose/' 220. 

Wolcot, Dr., * Peter Pindar,' and 
' Pasquin,' 2 13. 

Wood's Hotel, Covent Garden, 110. 

YoiiK, H.R.H. the Dake of, supports 
the 'ring,' 28; attends Edwin's 
benefit, 113; plays a match at 
cards, 188 ; purchases * Clianti^ 
deer from Lord Barrymore, 216 ; 
His stud sold, 216. 
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